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“The unexamined life is not worth living/* 
Plato, Apology t 38. 


“A clash of doctrines is not a disaster — ^it is 
an opportunity.” 

A. N. Wliitehead, Science and ihe Modern 
World, p. 259. 

“So long as conformity to the mores is the 
prime demand, very little teaching, and that 
quite uninspired, is needed. Fourth rate men 
arc good enough to pass on superstition, 
tradition, and colorless orthodoxy. But let 
education become dynamic, let it thrill with 
a vision of he<X)mtng the chariot horses and the 
chariot in which society shall urge itself for- 
ward to a better day, and men and women of 
the first rank will arise and consecrate them- 
selves to making the vision full reality. With- 
out that vision educational measurements, 
movements to increase school efficiency, re- 
forms of curricula, child study, and all the 
rest of them are but the clattering of ma- 
chinery grinding chaff; with it they become 
the t(K)ls for generating tl)e self-criticism and 
creative energies essential to the process of 
producing an environment in which social 
man can flourish and rise higher and liigher 
above man the clod.” 

A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress, 
p. 534. 
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CHAPTER I 

PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 

1. Philosophy Not Alien to Ordinahy Experience 

“There are those vrho look upon philosophy as a revelation of 
something foreign to everyday experience, or as a key that opens 
a door to realms otherwise inaccessible which have a supreme and 
final value. There are those who have once believed they found 
this ultimate revelation and this powerful key in religion, and 
who, having been disillusioned there, search in philosophy for 
what they have missed. When they do not find what they are 
after, they turn away disappointed or invent a system of fan- 
tasy according to their wL<^es and label it philosophy. 

“But philosophy is not a special road to something alien to 
ordinary beliefs, knowledge, action, enjoyment, and suffering. 
It is rather a criticism, a critical viewing, of just these familiar 
things. It differs from other criticism only in trying to carry 
it further and to pursue it methodically. If it has disclosures 
to offer it is not by way of revelation of some ultimate reality, 
but as disclosures follow in the way of pushing any investiga- 
tion of familiar objects beyond the point of previous acquaint- 
ance. Men thought before there was logic, and they judged 
right and wrong, good and evil, before there was ethics. Bdbre 
there was ever anything termed metaphysics men were famil- 
iar with distinctions of the real and the unreal in experience, 
with the fact that processes whether of physical or human na- 
ture have results, and that eiqiected and desired results often 
do not haiq>^ because some process has its path cxossed by 
some other course of events. But there is confuaon and ctm- 
flict, ambiguity end inconsistency, in our experience of familiar 

1 
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objects and in our beliefs and aspirations relating to them. As 
soon as anyone strives to introduce definiteness, clarity, and 
order on any broad scale, he enters the road that leads to phi- 
losophy. He begins to criticize and to develop criteria of criti- 
cism, that is, logic, ethics, aesthetics, metaphysics.” 


2. The Need for Reflection 

“Irrationally held truths may be more harmful than reasoned 
errors.” 

T. H. Iliixloy, in Science and Culture^ and Other Essays (New York, 
Applelon, 1888), p. 319. 

3. False Beliefs Perilous Luxuries 

“But let us he clear what philosophy proposes to do. It does 
not neciissarily insist that every belief must be established by 
reason. It does not assert that we have no right to believe 
w'hat we cannot prove. What it does is to inquire what grounds 
are good grounds. It may find a normal place for prejudice, 
distinguishing justifiable from unjustifiable prejudice. It may, 
in sonic cases, sanction authority as a ground for belief, aiding 
us to discriminate between a good authority and a bad one. 
It may advise us, in other cases, to rely on intuition, ofl’ering 
some w\ay of telling a true intuition from a false one. A large 
part of its business is to inquire what reason can do, and what 
it cannot do, in the way of supporting belief. But in any case 
it holds that we cannot, as human beings, remain satisfied with 
dumb tenacity in holding our beliefs. So long as false beliefs 
are possible, and such false beliefs in vital matters are perilous 
luxuries, there can be no virtue in declining to think about the 
foundations of belief.” 


4. The Axiomatic, the Unquestioned 

“Canvass the opinion of people as to what they consider in- 
herently reasonable, axiomatic, or self-evident, and you will 
find that in an overw^helming proportion of cases, this quality 
is attributed to the familiar or to w^hat happens in fact to have 
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been unquestioned. The questioning of that which we have 
been accustomed to accept and on which we have habitually 
relied is profoundly disturbing. Hence we naturally resist the 
questioner’s challenge and we hold to our primary beliefs with 
increased vehemence. This is plainly seen when naive people 
are confronted with the demand to show the evidence for the 
views that they regard as certain. They answer, generally, 
with some emphatic: It is so; I know it is so; I am sure it is so; 
or: How could it be otherwise? In a homogeneous community, 
the challenge of the doubter or skeptic may thus be crushed by 
the common feeling of certainty on the part of all the respect- 
able. But in a period of rapidly developing science in which 
all sorts of preconceived opinions turn out to be false, doubt 
cannot be so readily eliminated. Moreover, in a heterogeneous 
community or in a time of struggle for power between different 
groups, questioning the first principles of our opponents is 
greatly admired and encouraged. In any case modern mathe- 
matics and physics have found the systematic questioning of 
self-evident axioms a fruitful source of new insight.” 


5. Philosophy and Common Sense 

“If we cannot justify philosophy by common sense, we can 
at least contrast it with common sense, and so approach it from 
that more familiar ground. Since we must admit that philos- 
ophy is at odds with common sense, let us make the most of it. 
What, then, is comn)on sense? Pirst of all it is evident that 
this is not a common-sense question. One of the things peculiar 
to common sense is that it must not be questioned, but taken 
for granted. It is made up of a mass of convictions that by 
common consent are allowed to stand; one does not ask ques- 
tions about them, but appeals 1o them to determine what 
questions shall be asked. They aie the conservative opinion, 
the solidified and uniform belief, on which men act, and which 
is the unconscious premise of most human reasoning. As a mati 
of common sense, 1 me common sense to live by or to think by; 
it is a practical and theoretical bias which I share with my fel« 
lows, but which 1 do not think about at all. . 
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“Now suppose that in some whimsical and senseless mood 
I do think about common sense. Something very startling 
happens. This once unchallenged authority is proved to be 
highly fallible. Its spell is gone. It at once appears, for example, 
that common sense has had a hjstory, and that it has varied 
with limes and places. The ab^rdities of yesterday are the 
common sense of today; the common sense of yesterday is now 
obsolete and quaint. The crank of the sixteenth century was 
the man who said that the earth moved; the crank of the twen- 
tieth century is the man who says that it does not. More- 
over, once common sense is thus reflected upon, it is seen to be 
in part, at least, the result of wholly irrational forces, such as 
habit and imitation. What has been long believed, or repeatedly 
asserted, acquires a hardness and fixity from that fact; in the 
future it is always easier to believe, more difficult to disbelieve, 
than anything recent or novel. What others about us believe, 
we tend unconsciously to reflect in our own belief, just as our 
speech catches the accent and idioms of the sociarcircle. Fur- 
thermore, a belief once widely diffused takes on the authority 
of established usage. It is supported by public opinion, as any- 
thing normal or regular is supported; unbelievers are viewed 
with hostile suspicion as unreliable and incalculable. ‘You 
can never tell what they will do next.’ Or they are forcibly 
persecuted as a .menace to the public peace. I have called habit 
and imitation ‘irrational’ forces. By that I mean they have no 
special regard for truth. They operate in the same way to con- 
firm and propagate a bad way of thinking as a good way of 
thinking. It does not follow that common sense is necessarily 
mistaken; indeed reasons can be adduced to show that common 
sense is a very good guide indeed. But if so, then common 
sense is justifi^ on other grounds; it is not itself the last court 
of appeal. Common sense, despite its stability and vogue, per- 
haps on account of its stability and vogue, is open to criticism. 
We cannot be sure that it is true, and it may positively stand 
in the way of truth through giving an unwarranted authority 
to the old and familiar, and through shutting our minds so 
that no new light can get in.” 

Ralph Barton Perry, in Wm. A. Neilson (ed.), Lectures on die Harvard 
Classics (New York. P. F. Collier, 1914), pp. 130-31. 
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6. Doubt, a Mobal Nbcesshy 

“Strive as we may to eradicate it, there is always in our 
thinking an amount of error, of wish-fancy accepted as objec- 
tive fact, of exaggeration, special pleading, self-justihcation. 
Many of our beliefs are not founded in reason at all, but are 
demanded by some unconscious and repressed impulse in our 
nature. Men make a virtue of their faith when in fact they are 
vieiims of it; they can no more help believing certain tUngs 
than a neurotic can slop a compulsive habit. 

“It is said that it is easy to doubt and that to believe is no 
accomplishment. It is not so. It is easier to believe than to 
doubt. The things we must train ourselves to doubt are as a 
rule just the things we wish to believe. It is children and sav- 
ages and the illiterate who have the most implicit faith. It is 
said that unbelief is sin. This is not so; it. is nobler to doubt 
than to believe, for to doubt is often to take sides with fact 
against oneself. Nietzsche said that this trait is characteristic 
of ‘higher men.’ It was Huxley, as I remember it, who con- 
sidered that man could in nothing fall so low as when he delib- 
erately took refuge in the absurd. Even with a rationalist like 
Huxley doubt is not merely a function of the intellect. Under 
certain circumstances it is a moral necessity.” 


7. Place of Skeptictsm and Doubt 

“The skeptic is not always an Interesting person; but then, 
you must remember, as skeptic be doesn't want to be interest- 
ing. He only wishes to be honest. He is meanwhile not only to 
be tolerated; he is also indispensable. Philasophical thought 
that has never been skeptical is sure not to be deep. The soul 
that never has doubted does not know wheth^ it believes; and 
at all events the thinker who has not dwelt long in doubt has 
no rights to high rank as a reflective person. In fact, a study of 
history shows that if there is anything that human thought and 
Cultivation have to be deeply thankful for, it is an occasional 
but truly great and fearless age of doubt. You may rightly say 
that doubt has no value in itself. Its value is in what it leads to 
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But then consider what ages of doubt have led to. Such an age 
in Greece produced that father of every humane sort of philos- 
ophizing, Socrates. The same age nourished with doubts the 
divine thought of Plato. Another and yet sterner age of doubt 
brought about the beginnings of Christian thought, prepared 
the Roman empire for the new faith* and saved the world from 
being ruined by the multitudinous fanatical rivals of Christian- 
ity. Yet a third great age of doubt began, at the Renaissance, 
the history of modern literature, and made the way plain for 
whatever w^as soundest akjut the Reformation. And a fourth 
age of doubt, the one under our consideration in this present 
lecture, proved more fruitful for good to humanity than a half 
dozen centuries of faith had done at another time. For, as we 
shall see, this eighteen I h-century doubting drove thinkers from 
the study of nature to the study first of human reason, Ihen of 
human conscience, then of all the human heart and soul, and 
meanwhile cleared the w’^ay for those triumphs of the spirit over 
great evils whi(.‘h have taken place from the molhent of the 
French Revolution until now^ Despise not doubting; it is often 
the best service thinking men can render their age. Condemn 
it not; it is often the truest piety.” 

Josiah Royce. The Spirit oj Modern Philosophy (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1892), pp. 71-72. 

8. The Unending Criticise of Values 

“Some will ask with feelings of dismay whether, if nothing 
be finally fixed and everything is to be questioned, chaos does 
not ensue? llow^ can we question everything simultaneously? 
The answer is that no one attempts such a thing. No one ques- 
tions everything at once, any more than one questions every 
word when he uses a dictionary. The parallel is so true as to 
merit our further notice. When we study the meaning of a word 
the ‘final’ appeal, so far as there is one, is to contexts. Dic- 
tionaries are, of course, made on this basis. Some one might 
then ask: If we get the meaning of each word from its context, 
how can we get any meanings when we question all the words, 
for then the contexts themselves l)ecome meaningless? The 
only answer is that sensible people do not question all the words 
at once. Any word may be questioned at any time, but if so 
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there will be many others not then questioned. And a general 
process of such conscious questioning inevitably results in an 
on-the-whole increase in precision of meanings. There is no 
finality in the process. But equally there is no chaos about it. 
One has only to look about him and he will see, to try it and he 
will find out. 

“It is precisely the same way, in fact, with everything else 
with which we have to deal in this world. We have always on 
hand a stock of more or less reliable meanings and knowledge 
and standards and ways of behaving. We no more question 
all these at once than we question all the words we use. But 
we may question any one at any time, and l^e perliaps the better 
off for the scrutiny we thus give to that one. And continuing 
the process of conscious study we gradually make all-round 
improvement in our knowledge and behavior of all sorts.” 


9. Philosophy, a Generalized Theory of Criticism 

“Philosophy is inherently criticism, having its distinctive 
position among various modes of criticism in its generality; a 
criticism of criticisms, as it were. Criticism is discriminating 
judgment, careful af)praisal, and judgment is appropriately 
termed criticism wlierevei the subject matter of discrimination 
concerns goods or values. . . . 

“Philosophy ... is a generalized theory of criticism. Its 
ultimate value for life-experience is that it continuously pro- 
vides instruments for the criticism of those values — whether 
of beliefs, institutions, actions, or products — that are found 
in all aspects of experience. The chief obstacle to a more ef- 
fective criticism of current values lies in the traditional separa- 
tion of nature and experience, which it is the purpose of this 
volume to replace by the idea of continuity.” 


10. Philosophy, Our Fundamental Principle of Choice 

“The totality of one’s loyalties is one’s philosophy of life. 
This, I think, is the simplest and most useful way in which to 
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define that frequently misunderstood term. A philosophy of 
life is one’s world outlook. It is the way in which one regards 
things, events, relationships, the values one sets upon them. 
This individual, for mcample, sets a very high value upon the 
acquisition of money and a very low one upon an equita- 
ble sharing with others. Such valuation is part of his phi- 
losophy of life. To another this philosophy may be something 
to be despised. The high value to him may be a life of 
shared possessions, the low value a life of mere private acqui- 
sition. 

“It is clear from the above that the most powerful factor or 
force in one’s life is one’s philosophy. One does a multitude of 
different things. The knowledge of how to do each thing is 
indeed important — how to add a column of figures, how to run 
a motor car, how to invest in the right kind of securities. But 
by far the most important of all is the syskm of vcdaes which 
determines what things one will do and not do. One’s philos- 
ophy of life, in short, is one’s fundamental principle of choice. 
It is that which most deeply and enduringly determines what 
one is !o select out of the hetero^;eneity of existence. Without 
a principle of choice th^re is chaos.” 


11. James on the Meaning of Philosophy 

“In the preface to that admirable collection of essays of his 
called ‘Heretics,’ Mr. Chesterton writes these words: ‘There 
are some people — and 1 am one of them — who Lhink that the 
most practical and important thing about a man is still his 
view of the universe. We think that for a landlady consider- 
ing a lodger it is important to know his income, but still more 
important to know bis philosophy. We think that for a general 
about to tight an enemy it is important to know the enemy’s 
numbers, but still more important to know the enemy’s phi- 
losophy. We think the question is not whether the theory of 
the cosmos affects matters, but whether in the long run any- 
thing else affects them.’ 

“I think with Mr. Chesterton in this matter. I know that 
you, ladies and gentlemen, have a philosophy, each and all of 
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you, and that the most interesting and important thing about 
you is the way in which it determines the perspective in your 
several worlds. You know the same of me. . . . The philos- 
ophy which is so important in each of us is not a technical 
matter; it is our more or less dumb sense of what life honestly 
and deeply means. It is only partly got from books; it is our 
individual way of just seeing and feeling the total push and 
pressure of the cosmos.” 

William James, Pragmalism (New York, Longmans, Green, 1907), pp. 3f. 

12. The Function op Philosophy 

“If my view of the function of philosophy is correct, it is 
the most effective of all the intellectual pursuits. It builds 
cathedrals before the workmen have moved a stone, and it 
destroys them before the elements have worn down their arches. 
It is the architec;t of the buildings of the spirit, and it is also 
their solvent: — and the spiritual precedes the material. Phi- 
losophy works slowly. Thoughts lie dormant for ages; and then, 
almost suddenly as it were, mankind finds that they have em- 
bodied themselves in institutions.” 


13. The Influence of PniLasoPHY 

“A man’s philosophy, by imperceptible decrees, colors the 
whole of his life and alTects his attitude toweusls all things in 
heaven and on earth. In like manner, the prevalent philosophy 
of a people gradually transforms ail their social institutions.” 

Thomas E. Shields, PhUoaophy of Education (Washington, Catholia 
Education Press, 1917), pp. 22-23. 

14. Philosophy and the Common Task 

“Nothing but the best, the richest, and fullest experience 
possible, is good enough for man. The attainment of such an 
experience is not to be conceived as the specific problem of 
‘reformers’ but as the common purpose of men. llie contribu- 
tion which philosophy can make to this common aim is criti- 
cism. Criticism colainly includes a heightened consciousness 
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of deficienries and conniptions in the scheme and distribution 
of values that obtains at any period.” 


15. Philosophy and Its Beginning 

“Philosophy is and ran be nothing but this rritiral opera- 
tion and funolioii become aware of itself and its implications, 
pursued deiibeialely and syslcmalically. It starts from actual 
situations of belief, conduct, and appreciative perception which 
aie characterized by immediate qualities of good and bad, and 
hom the rm>des of ciilical judgment current at any given time 
in all the regions of value: these aie its data, its subjtHJt matter. 
1’hese values, criticisms, and critical methods, it subjects to 
fuither ciiti(isin as comprehensive and consistent as }K)ssible. 
The function is to tegnlate the fuither appreciation of goods 
and liads; to give greatei freinlom and security in those acts 
of direct si'livl ion, appropiialion, identification and of rejec- 
tion, elimiiidtioii, destruction which enstate and which exclude 
objects of lieliel, conduct, and contemplation.” 


16. Has Hviry Man a Philosophy? 

“Chesterton nm> dwiare that every man has his philosophy, 
and that this is the most piactical and imjMirtant thing about 
him; James, Dewey, el ah, may generously indorse the saying, 
no that one would lather believe it than not; it is fur all that 
an illusion. Jii point of fait what does this universally pos- 
sessed ])hilosophy come to.* ft comes to something having less 
kinsliip with anything to Ih‘ callisl a pliilosophy than with the 
job lot of odds and ends in Tom Sawyer’s jioclvet. In .so far as 
the vast majority of us are equipped with anything resembling 
an outliKik upon life and the world it consists of a substratum 
of sui>erstilion about the supernatural, a smattering of social 
theory, a nest of group prejudices, a few wise saws, a rumor or 
two from science, a number of slipshod observations of life. 
To call this hodge-podge a philosophy is to lake un warranted 
liberty with language.” 
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17 . ftllLOSOVHY AND CiVIUZATlON 

“It follows I hat there is no specifiable difference between 
philosophy and its role in Ihe history of civilization. Discover 
and define the right characteristic and unique function in civili- 
zation, and you ha\e defined idiilosophy itself. To try to define 
philosophy in any other way is to seaich for a will-of-the-wisp; 
the concepfions which result aie of purtl> private inteipre- 
tation, for the> only exemplify the paiticular philosophies of 
their authorship and iiiterpielation. Take the history of phi- 
losophy from whatever angle and in whatever cross section you 
please, Indian, Chinese, Vthenian, the Kuiopean of Ihe twelfth 
or the twentieth centui^, and >oij find a load of traditions pio- 
ceeding from an immemonal past. You find certain preoccup>- 
ing inleiests that appear hv|inolic in their rigid hold upon im- 
agination and >ou also find certain resistances, ceitain clawning 
rebellions, st niggles to escape and to express some fresh value 
of life The preoc'ciipations may lie jiolitical and artistic as in 
Athens; lhe> may Im* economic and scientific as tcwlay. But 
in any case, there is a ceilain intellectual work to be done; the 
dominant inteiesi woiking throughout the minds of masses of 
men has to be f laiified, a result which can lie accomplished only 
by selection, elimirialion, reduction, and forniiilation; the in- 
terest has to lie intellectually forced, exaggerated in order to 
be focused. Other v\i-»e it i-^ nut intellectually in consciousness, 
since all i leai c orisc iousriess l)> its \ery naluie rnaiks a wrencli- 
ing of soirielhiiig fioin its siiliordinate place to confer upon it 
a cenlialily wfnVh is existenliallv absurd. Wheic there is suf- 
ficient depth and range of meanings for consi'iousness to arise 
at all, there is a function of adjustment, of reconciliation of 
the ruling interest of Ihe period with preoccupations ^hich had 
a di/lerenl oiigiri and an iirelevanl meaning.” 


18 . Self-Criticism Essential to Crevtive Activity 
“We live, some one has said, in a haphazard mixture of a 
museum and a laboratory. Now it is certain that we cannot 
get rid of the laboratory and its consequences, and we cannot 
by a gesture of dismissal relegate the muAieum and its soecimens 
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to the void. There is the problem of selection, of choice, of dis* 
rriinination. What are the things in the past that are relevant 
to our lives and how shall they be reshaped to be of use? Does 
anyone suppose that our education, our legal system, and our 
politics would not take on new life if we could answer this 
question and apply our answer in ]>raclice? Formal philosophy 
should at least provide a method which may be used in this 
questioning of what has come to us from the past. But I am 
more concerned lo suggest that there is here indicaUsl a serv- 
ice for criticism that is unhersal. There is no one among us 
who is not called utK)n to face htmestly and courageously the 
e(]uipment of beliefs, religious, political, artistic, economic, 
that has come to him in all sorts of Indirect and uncritici/ed 
wavs, and to inriuire how rniuh of it is validated and verified 
in present need, opiHntunity, and ap()lication. Each one finds 
when he makes this scdicli that much is idle lumber and much 
is an oppressive burden. > el we give storeroom tr^the lumber 
and we assume the restrk tioii of (airying the burden. 

“If J do not try to fH)int out iust the ways in which creative 
energy would Ire freed to oircidle if we got rid of the lumber and 
the bitrden, it is because there is a weightier reason than even 
the fact that my time is drawing to a close. It is because every 
individual is in some way original and creative in his very make- 
up; that is the meaning of individuality. What is most needed 
is to gel rid of what stifles and < hokes its manifestation. W hen 
the oppressive and artificial loarl is removed, each will find his 
own opportunity for irositive constructive work in some field. 
And it is not the extent, the area, of this work that is important 
as much as its quality and inlensiiy, and the emnulative ef- 
fect of a multitude of individual creatirrns, no matter how quan- 
titatively limited each is by itsrdf. (Jlreative activity is our great 
need; but criticism, self-criticism, is the road to its release.” 


19. The Clabipic4tion of Ht^ian Values a Major 
Task ok Social TtonuNO 

“Finally, the Committee is not unmindful of the fact that 
there are important elements in human life not easily stated 
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in terms of efllciency, mechanization, institutions, rales of 
change, or adaptations to change. The immense structure of 
human culture exists to serve human needs and values not al- 
ways readily measurable, to promote and evpand human hap- 
piness, to enable men to live more richly and abundantly. It 
is a means, not an end in itself. Men cling to ideas, ideals, in- 
stitutions, blindly perhaps even when outworn, waiting until 
they are modified and given a new meaning and a new mode of 
expression more adecpiate to the reali/alion of the cherished 
human values. The new tools and the new technique are not 
readily accepted; they are indeed suspected and resisted until 
they are reset in a frimewoik of ideas, of emotional and per- 
sonality values as attractive as those which they replace. So 
the family, religion, the economic order, the political system, 
resist the pnxess of changes holding to the older and more fa- 
miliar sy mbols, vibrant with the intimacy of life’s experience and 
tenaciously iiileiwoveu with the innermost impulse's of human 
action, 

“The clarification of human values and their reformulation 
in order to gi\e expiession to them in Iciins of today’s life and 
opjMirt unities is a inajoi task of social thinking. The progres- 
sive confusion create'd in men’s minds by the bewildering sweep 
of events revealed in otir recent social trends must find its 
counterpart in the piogressb e claiitication of men’s thinking and 
feeling, in their re^nientatiori to the tiieuning of the new trends. 

“In the formulation of lhe'»e new and emergent values, in 
the construction of the new symboK lo thrill men’s souls, in the 
conliivance of the new institutions and adaptations useful in 
the fulfillment of the new asiiiralions, we tiust that this review of 
recent social tieiids md> prove of v aliic to the American public.” 


20. Philosophy, a General Theory op Education 

** Education offers a vantage ground from which to penetrate 
to the human, as distinct from the technical, significance of 
philosophic discussion^. The student of philosophy ‘in itself’ 
is alwavs in danger of taking it as so much nimble or severe in* 
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tellectual exercise~as something said by philosophers and con- 
cerning them alone. But when philosophic issues are approached 
from the side of the kind of mental disposition to which they 
correspond, or the differences in educational practice they make 
when acted upon, the life-situations which they formulate can 
never be far from view. If a theory makes no difference in edu- 
cational endeavor, it must be artificial^ The educational point 
of view enables one to envisage the philosophic problems where 
they arise and thrive, where they are at home, and where ac- 
ceptance or rejection makes a ditference in practice. 

“If we are willing to conceive education as the process of 
forming fundamental dispositions, intellectual and emotional, 
toward nature and fellow men, philosophy may even be de- 
fined as the general theory of education. Unless a philosophy 
is to remain symbolic -or verbal -or a senfirnerital indulgence 
for a few, or else mere arbitrary dogma, its auditing of past ex- 
perience and its program of values must take effect in conduct.” 

John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York, Macinillan, 191()), 
p. 383. 


21. CoNFucTS OF Social Purposes 

“The most fundamental social issues hinge far more upon 
conllicts of ends than uj:K)n divergencies of opinion as to method. 
The fundamental conflict between conservative and radical 
sentiments results from incompatibility of ends. The capital- 
istic conservative, for example, regards his own (lass as an end 
and the workers as means, while the labor radical looks upon 
the workers as ends and the capitalist as a parasite. This in a 
nutshell is the explanation of the bitter opposition between 
the aristocratic, or plutocratic, tradition and the sentiment of 
democracy.” 

A. B. Wolfe, Conservatism^ Baduxilism, and Scientific Mettwd (Now York, 
Macinillan, 1923), p. 252. 

22. Education and the FA(nx)R8 of Time \nd Place 

“Any social conception remains formal and abstract w'hich 
is not applied to some particular society existing at a definite 
time and place. Factors of time and place do not receive recog- 
nition as long as nominal social conceptions of education are 
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not connected with the concrete facts of family, industry, busi- 
ness, politics, church, science, in this country. If we are not to 
be content with formal generalities (which are of value only as 
an introduction of a new point of view), they must be trans- 
lated into descriptions and interpretations of the life which 
actually goes on in the United States today for the purpose of 
dealing with the forces which influence and shape it. Failure 
to accomplish this task results in an unconscious but deplorable 
lack of sincerity in prevalent educational philosophies.” 


23. Every Scheme of Education Involves a Choice 
OF Values 

” It is the business of a philosophy of education to make clear 
what is involved in the action which is carried on within the 
educational field, to transform a preference which is blind, 
based on custom rather than on thought, into an intelligent 
choice — one made, that is, with consciousness of what is aimed 
at, the reasons why it is preferred, and the fitness of the means 
used. Nevertheless intelligent choice is still choice. It still in- 
volves preference for one kind of end rather than another one 
which might have been worked for. It involves a conviction 
that such and such an end is valuable, worthwhile, rather than 
another. Sincerity demands a maximum of impartiality in 
seeking and staling the reasons for the aims and the values 
which are chosen and rejected. But the scheme of education 
itself cannot be impartial in the sense of not involving a prefer- 
ence for some values over others. The obligation to be impartial 
is the obligation to state as clearly as possible what is chosen 
and why it is chosen.” 


24. What Do We Mean by the I^losophy of Education? 

“Negatively, so far as concerns this writer, we do not mean 
an appeal to ‘metaphysics" or any other pretended peculiar 
access to some underlying ‘reality’ or ‘fundamental truths’ 
of any sort. The philosophy of education as here conceived has 
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no re^on of facts peculiar to itself. In solving any particular 
problem it will need facts. It must have access to all pertinent 
fads knovm to any science or art. Depending on the problem 
at hand any set of fads may prove crucially pertinent. But the 
establishment of facts it lea\es to those especially competent 
in the resjiective fields. Its concerp is what to do about the facts^ 
everything ])ertinent considered. All of which means that we 
are not here dealing with a separate science, not even with a 
science of sciences. 

“Positively, the philosophy of education as a matter of 
serious stud> is the determined effort to find out what educa- 
tion should romisfenfly do in the face of roniradictory demands 
coming to it from the diverse, deeply rooted interests of life. 
The emi)hases here are found in the italicized words. As to 
consistency, every man in the street has some sort of philosophy 
of education in accordance with which he de<‘ides, likely enough 
offhand, any educational question that presents itself. But a 
study of his de<*isions will ]>rot>ahly show inconsistency, either 
among his decisions, or between his decision»s in this field and 
his professed principles of life, or at any rate between the de- 
cisions he makes and the demands of the situation as seen by 
more sensitive observers. A deleriniiieii effort is necessary to 
bring aliout even tolerable consist en(*y. The philosophy of educa- 
tion as here upheld will strive zealously for consistency I>oth 
among its decisions and lietweeri these and the most sensitively 
perceived demands of the situation. 

“As to the voniradiclory demands coming to education. This 
is the crux of the matter. IJfe Ls diversified. Art and science, 
for example, as uiiderstcHKl liy those who respectively pursue 
them, face different problems and have developed different 
techniques for taking care of these problems. So also in vary- 
ing degree have ethics and ixililics and religion and economics, 
to mention some of the outstanding interests. It is not here 
contended that these have nothing in common, still less that 
no one man may not feel more than one such interest. The 
contrary is exactly true. In fact the existence of interests pulling 
one man in different directions is perhaps the basis of the defini- 
tion proposed. Our concern here is the contradictory demands 
that these interests make upon education. . . . 
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“Opposed demands for action will be made upon education. 
The most important perhaps of all educational questions so 
arise. On such the administrator or other practitioner cannot 
avoid a si and ; avoidance is itself a stand. The answer then and 
so made will come from Ihe administrator’s philosophy, such 
as it is. There is no question as 1o whether the administrator 
or the practitioner will have a philosophy; the only question 
is as to what kind of philosophy he will have. Much depends 
on it. Sensitivity to the pertinent issues involved in any prob- 
lem is the ne(‘ 0 ssary basis for an adecfuate c*onsideration of 
those issues. A body of intellifceiitly held, criticized ideas is, 
correlative with the sensitivity to issues, the surest promise 
of wise decision. A proper study under adecpiate guidance of 
actual current problems traced to their deeper issues is the 
surest hope of the re(iuisite sensitivity and of the needed in- 
telligent holding (if (Titicizod ideas. ''Fhis means the university 
study of the philosophy of education.” 

William II. Kilpalrick. in ScIumI and Sftciefy, IB: 1I>1 55 (Oct. 20, 1923). 

25. IVapolkoin on Education 

(a) Tlie purpose of his educational system, — “My principal 
aim in the establishment of a Icachiiif^ body is to have a means 
for directing political and moral opinions.” 

Paroles de Napoleon / au Coriseil d'EiaL 

(h) The control of education, — “It is im{)ossible, indeed, to 
remain long in the present stale of things, since everyone may 
now set up a shop for education as he would for broadc'loth . . . 
I feel called upon to organize a system of education for the new 
generation, such that both political and moral opinions may 
be duly regulated then'by.” 

E. A. Iluss, Social Confrol ^Nrw York, JVIucinilluii, L915), p. 17i. 

(c) A national system of edueation,--"0( all political qiiea* 
tions, that [of the mitrol of ideas by ediu'ationj is perhaps 
the most important. There canno. be a firmly established 
political state unless there is a teaching body with definitely 
fixed principles. Except as the child is taught from infancy 
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whether he ought to be a republican or a monarchist, a Catholic 
or a free-thinker, the state will not constitute a nation; it will 
rest on uncertain and ill-defined foundations; and it will be 
constantly exposed to disorder and change.’* 

Correspondanee de NapoUon /, No. 8.328. 

(d) On the press . — “The printing office is an arsenal which 
must not be within the reach of everybody. . . . It is very impor- 
tant for me that only those be allowed to print who have the 
confidence of the government. A man who addresses the public 
in print is like a man who speaks in an assembly, and certainly 
no one can dispute the sovereign’s right to prevent the first 
comer from haranguing the public.’’ 

Napoleon, cited in H. A. Tainc, The Modern Regime (Trans, by Durand. 
New York, Holt, 1894), Vol. II, p. 200. 

(e) Military character of Napoleon's schoob . — “It was im- 
possible for the essentially military character of N^oleon not 
to be marked in his work. The University, in fact, was organ- 
ized like a regiment. The discipline was severe; the teachers 
as well as the pupils were subjected to it. Punishments were 
not for pupils only; they struck the teachers as well. When a 
teacher had committed some infraction against a rule and had 
merited some censure, he was put under arrest. l''here was a 
uniform for all the members of the university; it w^as a black 
coat with blue palms. The college was in a small way the image 
of the army. Each establishment w^as divided into companies, 
with its sergeants and its corporals. Everything was done to 
the beating of the drum. They wished to turn out soldiers, not 
men.’’ 

Gabriel Corapayrd, IlUtoire critique des doctrines de Veducalion en France 
(Paris, Hachette, 1882), Yul. 2, p. 335., 

(/) Education of girls . — “Religion is an important matter in 
a public institution for girls. It is, whatever one may say about 
it, the surest guarantee for the mothers and for the husbands. 
Bring up women who believe and not women who reason. The 
weakness of women’s minds, the fickleness of their ideas, their 
destination in the social order, the necessity for a constant and 
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perpetual resignation and for a sort of indulgent and ready char- 
itableness, all this can be obtained only through religion, 
through a charitable and gentle religion.” 

Correspondanee de Napoleon /• No. 12.585. 

26. Napoleon’s Catechism 

** Question . — ^Why are we subject to all these duties toward 
our emperor? 

*'Ansu)er. — First, because God, who has created empires and 
distributed them acx^ording to His will, has, by loading our em- 
peror with gifts both in peace and in war, established him as 
our sovereign and made him the agent of His power and His 
image upon earth. To honor and serve our emperor is, therefore, 
to honor and serve God himself.” 

Carllon .T. TI. Hayes, History of Modern Europe (New York, Macmillan, 
1916), Vol. I, p. 535. 

27. Jefferson on Elementary Education 

% 

“Were it, necessary to give up either the Primaries or the 
University, 1 would rather abandon the last, because it is safer 
to have a whole people respectably enlightened, than a few in a 
high slate of science, and the many in ignorance. This last is 
the most dangerous state in which a nation can be. The na- 
tions and governments of Europe are so many proofs of it.” 

Irf*ttf3r to J. C. Caljcll, Jan. 13, 1823 (JistTerson and Cabell, Early History 
of the University of Virginia, Hichmond, Randolph, 1856, pp. 267f.), 

28. Jefferson’s Plan for Education in Virginia 

(Presented to the Legislature in 1779 but never adopted.) 

“This bill proposes to lay off every county into small districts 
of five or six miles square, called hundreds, and in each of them 
to establish a school for teaching reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The tutor to be supported by the hundred, and every 
person in it entitled to send their children three years gratis, and 
as much longer as they please, paying for it. These schools to 
be under a visitor, who is annually to chuse the boy, of best 
genius in the school, of those whose parents are too poor to 
give tJiem further education, and to send him forward to one 
of the grammar schools, of which twenty are proposed to be 
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erecied in different parts of the country, for leaching Greek, 
Latin, geography, and the higher branches of numerical arith- 
metic, Of the boys thus sent in any one year, trial is lo be made 
at the grammar schools one or two years, and the best genius 
of tlie whole selected, and continued six years, and the residue 
dismissed. By this means twenty of the best geniuses will be 
raked from the rubbish annually, and be instructed, at the pub- 
lic expense, so far as the grammar schools go. At the end of 
six years* instruct ion, one half are to be discontinued (from 
among whom the grammar schools will probably be supplied 
with future masters); and the other half, who are to be chosen 
for the superiori!> of their parts and dis|)osition, are to be sent 
and continued three years in the study of such sciences as they 
shall chuse, at William and Mary college, the plan of which 
is proposed to lie enlarged, . . . and extended to all the useful 
sciences. . . . Of all tiic views of this law nrme is more impor- 
tant, none more legitimate, than that of rendering the people 
safe, as they are the ultiniafe guardians of their pwn liberty. 
For this piir|>ose the reading in the tirsl stage, where they will 
receive their whole education, is pro|)osod, as has been said, to 
be chiefly historical. History b> apprising them of the past will 
enable them to jiulgt of the future.” 

T/te Wrifintfit of Thomas Jefferson (Ford, od. New York, Putnam, 1894), 
Vol.lII.pp.r>l 51. 

29 . JfiJPFJiKSON 0^ C*0NTR0L OF I^DUCATION 

“If it is believed that these elementary sch<K>ls will be better 
managed by the (Governor and (Council, the ( lomiiiissioners of 
the Literary Fund, or any other general authority of the Gov- 
ernment, than by the parents within each ward, it is a belief 
a^ain^t all expeiience. Try the principle one step further, and 
amend the bill so as lo commit lo the Governor and Council 
the inanageinent of all our farms, our mills, and merchants* 
stores. No, my friend, the way lo have gocxl and safe govern- 
ment, is not to trust it ail to one; but to divide it among the 
many, distributing to every one exactly the functions he is 
com|>etent to. Let the National Government be intrusted with 
the defense of the nation, and its foreign and federal relations; 
the State Governments with the civil rights, lawsjaolice and 

9 s 30‘ro Qt 
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adminisl ration of \^hat concerns the Slate generally; the coun- 
ties ^ith the local concerns of the counties, and each ward 
direct the interests within itself.” 

F-ettor to J. C. Cabell, Feb. 2, 1816 (Jefferson and Cal)ell, Early History 
of the Universtty of Virginia^ Itichiiiond, Randolph, 1856, p. 54). 

30. Education in an AirrocaACY 

The Russian Minister of Edu(*aiion in 1321 said: “Learning 
... is useful only when like salt, it is used and taught in due 
measure, having regard to the position in life of its recipient 
and the necessities of his particular \<K‘alion. A sufierfluity of 
learning is as much opiKJsed to real enlightenment as a de- 
ficiency of it. To teach the whole people or a disproportionate 
nunilier of them to rea<l and write would do more harm than 
good. To instruct a farmer's son in rhetoric would be to make 
of him a bad and worlhU^ss, if not a positively dangerous, 
citizen.” 

"J hoiiiHs Darlington, Edtirntion in Husi^in (Special Report t)n Educa- 
tional Siit»jects, Voi. 2t, Ixmdon, II. M. blatioucT) OfTicc, 1009), p. 63. 

31. Kuskr William H’s Ordcr to the Schools 
(1889) 

“ In a time when Social-Democratic errors and misrepresen- 
tations are being spread abroad with increased zeal, the school 
should make more vigoious ellbrls to further a knowledge of 
what is tine and real and practically pos^^ible. ft must make a 
spec'ial efl'orl to furnish even the >outh with the conviction 
that not onl> are the teachings of Social- Democracy contrary 
to the coinmandinents of God and to (^ihrislian morals, but also 
impracticable of realization and dangerous to the individual 
and to society at large. More than has formerly been the case, 
the school must include in the course of study incxiem, even 
contemporary history and give proof that state authority alone 
can protect for the individual his family, his freedom, and his 
rights. It must make the youth conscious of how the kings of 
Prussia have labored Uy improve the living conditions of the 
workingman in a progressive evohition, beginning with the 
legislative reforms of Frederick the fJreal and the abolition of 
serfdom down to the present day. Further, through the use of 
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statistics it must show how essentially and how constantly 
during the present century the wages and living conditions of 
the working class have improved under the guiding care of the 
Prussian kings. . . . 

“The history of our country will have ... to show how 
the Prussian kihgs have always regarded it as their special mis- 
sion to confer upon that portion of the population which is des- 
tined to labor with its hands a protection that was c^onsistent 
with the title ‘father of the country,’ and to increase its physical 
and spiritual well-being, and how in the future as well the work- 
ingman can look forward to just and secure pursuit of his calling 
only under the protection and the solicitous care of the king at 
the head of a well-ordered state.” 

Edward 11. Reisner, Nationalism and Education since 1789 (New York, 
Macmillan, 1922), pp. 194-95. 

32. The Soviet School to Prepare Warriors for the 

Revolution 

“An additional trait which sharply distinguishes the new 
school, the sch<x)l of the children of the struggling proletariat, 
is its aim to prepare a shift of warriors for the revolution, to 
train the builders of a new society, to produce capable organ- 
izers and firm revolutionaries. ITiis calls for a relationship 
between the school and questions of politics and economics 
whic'h is altogether unlike that which prevailed under the czar. 
The old school, while supixirting autcxjracy, orthodoxy, and 
national chauvinism, feared at the same time to introduce into 
the school the study of social science and the foundations of 
economic life. The need then was not for independent builders, 
but for servants, clerks, and slaves. In the case of the Soviet 
Republic, on the contrary, the question of enlisting the widest 
masses of the people in the work of cultural and economic con- 
struction is a question of life and death. Consequently before 
leaving school the child must receive a clear understanding, in 
theory and practice, of how to build a state for those who labor. 
‘The unified school therefore places the labor of the people at 
the center of its attention. This basic theme penetrates the 
program of the school in all of its stages, and the approach to 
labor is not from the point of view of a specialist but rather 
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from the point of view of a buikl» of a new life who regardless 
of his profesfflon must have a clear comprehension of ^e rela- 
tions and inter-dependences of the various forms of labor. 
Such a comprehension we call general education.’ In its work 
the school must be connected most intimately with reality; a 
prominent place must be given to productive labor; the entire 
structure of the school must promote the development of the 
social instincts and provide a socialistic training of the revolu- 
tionary communists of the future. 

“To state that there is no place in our school for any kind of 
religion is hardly necessary. Clearly the church, which has 
always been a powerful agency for clouding the social conscious- 
ness of the workers, should not be admitted into the school.” 


33. “To Train up a Generation of Materialists” 

“All Communists are Marxists and must pass examinations 
in the Marxian doctrine. Non-Communists holding certain 
positions must also show a knowledge of the writings and teach- 
ings of Karl Marx. In lime the teachers of mathematics in 
the higher educational institutions are to be Marxists, and al- 
ready Marxian economists and historians hold the key posi- 
tions in teaching and writing. The youth and children are being 
educated on the principles of Karl Marx; the new text books 
are based on the materialistic interpretation of history. One 
of the terms of the formula which has been widely adopted as 
the basis of the programs of study in educational institutions 
is ‘dialectic materialism,’ and the aim is to train up a genera- 
tion of materialists.” 


34. From the Autobiography of Mussolini 

“It was . . . not sufficient to create — as some have said 
superficially — an anti-altar to the altar of Socialism — it was 
necessary to imagine a wholly new political conception, ade- 
<}uate to the living reality of the twentieth century — over- 
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coming at the same time the ideological worship of liberalism 
the limited horizons of various spent and exhausted democra- 
cies, and finally the violently Uto])ian spirit of Bolshevism. . . . 

“Fascism is a unit; it cannot have varying tendencies and 
trends; as it cannot have two leaders on any one level of organ- 
ization. There is a hierarchy; the foundation is the Black 
Shirts and on the bumiiiit the f-hief, who is only one. . . . 

“I abolished the subversive Press, whose only function was 
to inflame men s minds. . . . 

“It was lime that the cenlial authority should no longer be 
debated by those who occupied inferior iK>silions. Italian tx)- 
litical life nec^db command and oigani/ation and discipline. . . . 

“VVe had to crowd out from the Intermediate School the 
negative and supercilious elements. We were determined to 
infiise in the Public ScIkk)! those broad hunurli^fic currents in 
which our history and our traditions are rkh indeed. Finally, 
it was indispensable to imjK)s(‘ a new discit)line in education to 
which everyone had to submit and the teacher^ themselves 
first of all. . . . 

“1 have willed that, in collaboration with the iJniversities, 
departments of Fascist economics, of corporative law, and a 
whole series of fruitful institiilCb of Fascist culture, should be 
created. Thus a purely scholastic and academic world is being 
penetrated by Fascism, whk'h is creating a new culture through 
the fervid and complex ac'tivity of real, of theoretical, and of 
spiritual c‘xperieuces.“ 

Benito Mussolini. \ly XnlohuMjmphy fFiaiis 1)\ Child liondon, Hutch* 
inson, no date), pp 74, 199, 22i, 229, 200, 261 

35. Education in Fascist Italy 

“As we have already seen, iiislniclioTi in civics and elemen- 
tary economics begins in the tifth year and is continued in the 
corsi integrativi and complementary schools, one hour a week 
being devoted to these subjcTts. Previous to the fifth year 
teachers may use the hours for reading or intellectual recrea- 
tion for teaching the elernenls of civics. In this way the chil- 
dren are taught the Fascist conception of the slate and Fascist 
philosophy. An idea of the nature of this instruction may be 
had from the text-books used. . . . 
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Valerio Campo^^^ando, IJOrdinamenlo dello Staio Italiano 
Fascutfa, Turin: Lattes 

“'Phis book is for the i iunplonentary schools. It is in the 
fourth edition. It is an exeidlent bnef treatise of Fascist re- 
forms. It binds the and its chief. On pa^ 6 is tins 

passage: 

‘“As there is only one ofHoial religion of the State, the Catholic, 
so today I here must be t^nly one political faith, Fascism, which 
is synonymous willi tlie Italian Nation. As the Catholic must 
have a blind belief in the (4atholi( f«iith and obey the Catholic 
Church blindly, so the f)orf(Ht Fasi'isl must believe absolutely 
in tlie priiKi[>les of basdsin and oIh^ the liierarchical heads to 
whom he o\^es allegiance without n'serve 

‘“Heligioiis dogiins an* not discussc'd because they are tiuths 
revealed by Cod. Fds<i^t principles are not diseased because 
they (omc from the niinil of a Genius: Benito Mussolini. . . 

“In addition to the influence of the patriotic material in 
♦ exlbooks, Italian school children are surrounded with national- 
ist symbols. The licloi’s rods, emblem of imperial Rome and 
Fascism, must be w<iiked into e\ery new educational building. 
Jn the classrooms of Ixilh elementary and secondary schools 
there must be a crucifix, a picture of the king, and a picture of 
Mussolini. Many of the classriM)ms have the announcement of 
victi^ry drawn up by (Jeneral Diaz. The Fascists desire that 
e\cr> da>’s work begin with a prayer and a national hymn, 
that the sch<K>ls ha>e piciuies of the heroes of the risorginiento, 
of the Great War, and of the masters of Italian culture, that 
every school ha>e its flag, and that on the eve of every \aca- 
lion a patriotic speech be made and that the children respond 
with the Roman salute 

''Heledion of /cur/jcrv. -Despite this patriotic environment 
and patriotic te\tlK)oks, the csducalion of the children would 
not necessarily be nationalistic if the teachers were not nation- 
alists. The Fascists ha>c realized this, and have taken especial 
pains to see that the instructors have the desired political 
views. A law has Ijeeii made whereby teachers may be dis- 
charged if they have political \iews contrary to those of the 
government. Although only four elementary school-teachers 
have been discharged on political grounds there is always the 
danger that they may be, which tends to make them toe the 
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mark. In <ffd«r to be appointed to a teaching positi(»i one must 
pass competitive examinations, preference teing given first to 
those who were decorated in the war, secondly to those who 
have passed other competitive examinations, thirdly to those 
who have published their works, and fourthly ‘to those who 
have other qualifications.’ ” 


36. Fascist Doctrines 

“The child, as soon as he is old enough to learn, belongs to 
the State alone. No sharing is possible. Maybe this will be 
judged Spartan doctrine carried to an extreme. One cannot 
deny, however, that it is clear. We are in process of reconstruct- 
ing Italy— a great Italy. It is a colossal task such as I do not 
believe has often been tried. ... In the [Fascist] r6gime’s 
private meetings we discuss ardently, but at a certain moment 
1 say, ‘The case has been heard! ’ And the discussion ceases. 
I then decide and everybody obeys. An oath of obedience is 
swenn on entering the Fascist party.’’ 


37. Finney on Education for Democracy 

“The behavior of homo sapiens is almost as predetermined 
by his culture mass as a jack rabbit’s is by his instincts. The 
masses do not think for themselves, except to a negligible de- 
gree. Only the brightest do that; and they, cogently and fruit- 
fully, only in those fields where their acquired knowledge is most 
exhaustive of the culture mass. The masses only echo. To expect 
anything else of them is like expecting the lower a nimals to dis- 
card their instincts and think also for themselves. . . . 

“And nothing on God’s green earth can make it otherwise — 
or change the leopard’s spots. It is utopian to expect people 
to think for themselves. Neither the project method, the prob- 
lem-solving method nor the contradiction-resolving method will 
have any more effect on I.Q.’s and the use that is commonly 
made of them than fiying lessons would have on fish. . . . 

“For the past two centuries the western world has been in- 
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saac with the cult of individualism; and the ^jocentric cravings 
just mentioned have been its m^or obsession. They have pa- 
raded under the label of ‘democracy.’ ... Of historic democ- 
racy the think-for-yourself illusion has be^ the cognitive fallacy, 
the ‘ liberty ’ illurion its affective infatuation. Accordingly the 
method of democracy is based upon a psychological illusion; and 
even the objective of democracy has been vaguely concrived. 
The valid objective of democracy is the self-realization of all 
individuals; and this objective is worthy of all the idealism which 
democracy has generated. . . . 

“Intellectual leadership is impotent without followerdiip. 
The problem of public education is, therefore, to load the dice 
so that upon a throw public opinion will fall with the same 
faces up as informed and expert opinion. This involves a rad- 
ically different pedagogy than the problem-solving method, 
especially for the duller half. The duller masses must be in- 
dcx'trinated through a memoriter drill in epigrams, slogans, 
couplets, etc., which capsule the best wisdom of the age. With 
the brightest, that indoctrini/ation must be accompanied with 
explanations, and with the development of a critical, construc- 
tive, and creative attitude of mind. With the average minds, 
a compromise or combination of these two methods is required." 


38. Patriotic Teaching 

“We want no teachers who say there are two sides to every 
question, including e\cn our system of government; who care 
more for their ‘academic freedom of speech’ and opinion (so- 
called) than for their country. Academic freedom of speech 
has no place in school, where the youth of our country are 
taught and theit unformed minds are developed. There are 
no two sides to loyalty to this country and its flag. There is 
nothing debatable about allegiance to that flag and the Re- 
public for which it stands. Freedom of speech does not give 
the right to teach disloyalty to our children and college 
youth.’’ 

Address by President General in Daughter* of the American Revolution 
Magazme.S7t27Q(Mecg 1923). 
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39. Theory Inherent in All Education 

“Whoever makes a rellective choice between educational 
ends» and then determines by systematic analysis what are in 
general the means whereby the chosen ends can be most cer- 
tainly and most economically reached, has a theory of edu- 
cation in the sense in which the term ‘theory’ is us^ in this 
work. 

“A committee was discussing ])Ians for a training instihite 
for workers in religious educalion. ‘What we want,’ said one 
member of the coniinittee, ‘is something practical. We don’t 
want theories.’ To this another committeeman replied: ‘What 
have you against Iheories? We have practice already, and prac- 
tice is w'^hat makes all our trouble. Theory is the thing we need. 
We’re perishing for want of it 1 ’ Doubtless the first of these men 
meant to stand for applied knowlinlge as against ineffeclive 
thinking, while the second meant to stand for applied knowledge 
as against inelfecliAe practice. Both really wan^Kl theory in 
the present sense of the term.’’ 

A (^oe, 4 Stocial Theory of IMigiom Education (New York, 
ScribniT. 1922), p. 3. 


40. Theory the Most Practical op All 1’hings 

“There is no science without abstraction and abstraction 
means fundamentally that certain occurrences are removed 
from the dimension of familiar practical experience into that of 
reflective or tluMirelical incpiiry. 

“'Jo be able to gel away for the time being from entangle- 
ment in the urgencies and needs of immediate practical con- 
cerns is a condition of the origin of scientific treatment in any 
field. Preoccupation with attaining some direct end or practical 
utility, always limits scientific iiuiuiry. For it restricts the 
field of attention and thought, since we note only those things 
that are immediately connected willi what we want to do or 
get at the moment. Science signifies that we carry our observa- 
tions and thinking further afield and become interested in what 
happens on its own account. Theory is in the end, as has been 
well said, the most practical of all things, because this widening 
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of the range of attention beyond nearby purpose and desire 
eventually results in (he creation of wider and farther-reaching 
purposes and enables us to use a much wider and deeper range 
of conditions and means than were expressed in the observa- 
tion of primitive practical purposes. For the time being, how- 
ever, the formation of theories demands a resolute turning 
aside from the needs of piactical operations previously per- 
formed. 

“This detachment is peculiarly hard to secure in the case 
of those persons who are concerned with building up (he scien- 
tific content of educational practices and arts. There is a pres- 
sure for immediate results, for demonstration of a quick, shoit 
span of usefulness in school. There is a tendency to convert 
the results of statistical inquiries and laboratory experiments 
into directions and rules for the (*onduct of school administra- 
tion and instruction. Results tend to be directly grabbed, as 
it were, and put into oiieiation by teachers. Then there is not 
the leisure for that slow and giadual independent growth of 
theories that is the necessary condition of the formation of a 
true science.” 


41. The Rbciprocvl Rej itio\ between Theory and 

Pr\c ri( B 

“The notion that action and sentiment are inherently uni- 
fied in the constitution of human nature has nothing to justify 
it. Integration is something to be achieved. Division of atti- 
tudes and lesponses, cMinipartmentali/ing of interests, is easily 
acquired. It goes deep just l)ecause the acquisition is uncon- 
scious, a matter of habitual adaptation to conditions. Theory 
separated from concrete doing and making is empty and futile; 
practice then ber'omes an immediate seizure of opportunities 
and enjoyments which conditions afford without tlie direction 
which theory —knowledge and ideas— has power to supply. 
The problem of the relation of thfi)r> and practice is not a 
problem of theory alone; it is that but it is also the m<ist prac- 
tical problem of life. For it is the question of how intelligence 
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may inform action, and how acticai may bear the firuit of in- 
creased insight into meaning: a clear view of the values that 
are worth while and of the means by which they are to be made 
secure in experienced objects.” 



CHAPTER n 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION 

42. SciENCK AS Method 

“Science is but a method. Whatever its material, an obser- 
vation accurately made and free of compromise to bias or de- 
sire, and undeterred by consequence, is science.” 


43. Science as Contrasted with Common Experience 

“Science, then, is the attentive consideration of common 
experience; it is common knowledge extended and refined. Its 
validity is of the same order as that of ordinary perception, 
memory, and understanding. Its test is found, like theirs, in 
actual intuition, which sometimes consists in perception and 
sometimes in intent. The flight of science is merely longer 
from perception to perception, and its deduction more accurate 
of meaning from meaning and purpose from purpose. It gener- 
ates in the mind, for each vulgar observation, a whole brood 
of suggestions, hypotheses, and inferences. The sciences be- 
stow, as is right and fitting, infinite pains upon that experience 
which in their absence would drift by unchallenged or mis- 
understood. They take note, infer, and prophesy. 'Fhey com- 
pare prophecy with event; and altogether they supply — so 
intent are they on reality— every imaginable background and 
extension for the present drecun.” 

George Santayana, Reatmi in Science (New Yevk, Scribner, 1905), 
pp. 37 38. 

44. The Nature and Function of Hypotheses in 

SCIENCB 

“To the superficial observer scientific truth is unassailable, 
the logic of science is infallible; and if scientific men sometimes 

31 
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make mistakes, it is because they have not understood the 
rules of the game. Mathematical truths are derived from a fe>r 
self-evident propositions, by a chain of flawless reasonings, 
they are imposed not only on us, but on Nature itself. By them 
the Creator is fettered, as it were, and llis choice is limited to 
a relatively small number of solutions. A few experiments, 
therefore, will be siifflcient to enable us to determine what 
choice He has made. From each experiment a number of conse- 
quence<4 will follow by a series of mathematical doriuctions 
and in this way each of them will reveal to us a comer of the 
universe. This, to the minds of most people, and Ic students 
who are getting their first ideas of physics, is the origin of 
certainty in science. This is what they take to be the r61e of 
experiment and mathematics. And thus, too, it was under- 
stood a hundred years ago by many men of science who dreamed 
of constructing the woild with the aid of the smallest amount 
of material Ixtrrowed fiom experiment.” 

H Poincdre, Science and IJypolhetis (London, Walter* Siotl, 19t4), 

pp. XXIII-XKIV. 


45. Philosophy as the Cmticlsm of Absthactions 

“The disadvantage of exclusive attention to a group of ab- 
stractions, however well-founded, is that, by the nature of the 
case, you have abstracted from the remainder of things. In 
so far as the excluded things aie important in your experience, 
your modes of thought are not fitted to deal with them. You 
cannot think without abstractions; accordingly, it is of the 
utmost importance to be vigilant in critically revising your 
modes of abstraction. It is here that philosophy finds its 
niche as essential to the healthy progress of society. It is 
the critic of al>stractions. A tivilization which cannot burst 
through its current abstractions is doomed to sterility after 
a very limited petiod of progress An active school of phi- 
lovjphy is quite as important for the locomotion of ideas, as 
is an active school of railway engineers for the locomotion 
of fuel.” 
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46. The Phesent Effyirt of SaENCs Description, 

Not Explanation 

“It is now a full quarter of a century since physical science 
largely under the leadership of Poincar6, left off trying to ex- 
plain phenomena and resigned itself merely to describing them 
in the simplest way possible. . . . The formului of modern 
science are judged mainly, if not entirely, by their capacity for 
describing the phenomena of nature with simplicity, accuracy, 
md completeness.” 


47. Meaning Wider in Scope than Truth 

“ Meaning is wider in scofip as well as more precious in value 
than is truth, and philosophy is oiTupied with meaning rathei 
than with truth. Making such a statement is dangerous; it is 
easily misconceived to signify that truth is of no great impor- 
tance under any circumstances; while the fact is that tiulh is 
so inlinitt'ly important when it is important at all, namely, in 
lecords of events and descriptions of existences, that we extend 
its claims to regions where it has no jurisdiction. But even as 
respects truths, meaning is the wider category; truths are but 
one class of meanings, namely, those in which a claim to veri- 
fiability by their consp<iucuces is an intrinsic part of their mean- 
ing. Beyond this island of meanings which in their own nature 
are true or false lies the ocean of meanings to which truth and 
falsity aie iirelevant. We do not inquire whether Greek civi- 
limtion was true or false, but we are immensely concerned to 
penetrate its meaning. We may indeed ask for the truth of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet or .Shelley’s Skylark, but by truth we 
now signify something ipute different from that of scientific 
statement and historical record. 

“In philosophy we are dealing with something oompartdble 
to the meaning of Athenian civilization or of a drama or a lyric. 
Significant history is lived in the imagination of man, and phi- 
losophy is a further excursion of the imagination into its own 
prior acliievements. All that is distinctive of man, marking 
him off from the clay he walks upon or the potatoes he eats, 
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occurs in his thought and emotions, in what we have agreed to 
call consciousness. Knowledge of the structure of sticks and 
stones, an enterprise in which, of course, truth is essential, 
apart from whatever added control it may yield, marks in the 
end but an enrichment of consciousness, of the area of mean- 
ings. Tlius scientific thought itself is finally but a function of 
the imagination in enriching life with the significance of things; 
it is of its peculiar essence that it must also submit to certain 
tests of application and control. Were significance identical 
with existence, were valuer the same as events, idealism would 
be the only possible philosophy.” 


48. A PossiBUB Tyranny in SaENCE 
“The impulse towards scientific construction is admiredile 
when it does not thwart any of the major impulses that give 
value to human life, but when it is allowed to forbid all outlet 
to everything but itself it becomes a form of cruel tyranny. 
There is, I think, a real danger lest the world should become 
subject to a tyranny of this sort, and it is on this account that 
1 have not s^nk from depicting the darker features of the 
world that scientific manipulation unchecked might wish to 
create.” 


49. The Point of View 

“The view depends upon the point of view.” 

Hindu maxim. Quoted in T. V. Smith TAe American Philosophy of 
Equality , p. 35. 

50. Bias Inherent in Au. Observation 

“All observation begins with some form of bias. The mere 
fact that one is sufficiently interested in a particular object or 
process to spend time and energy on its study is evidence of 
one kind of bias. No inquiry is ever begun with a blank mind.” 
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51. The “2<eitgeibt” ai«> Scientific Research 

“Indeed, can we reasonably assume that the wind blows in 
only one direction — ^Irom psychology to popular opinion, but 
not from the popular mood into the psychological laboratoryp 
Surely psychologists are human, which is to say we need a psy- 
chology of their psychologizing. Here is an item of it: (1) The 
area that one chooses for investigation; (2) The questions that 
one asks; (3) The facts that one notices or fails to notice; (4) 
The values that are noticed in the work of another; (5) The 
apparent size of the sphere in which one acts— all these are in- 
fluenced by some interest then and there present. Now interest 
can be awakened in all sorts of ways. The spirit of the times 
can shunt research onto this track or that, and it can make this 
datum or that prominent in the mind of the researcher. 

“It is easy, in fact, to trace to their origin several of the 
dominant interests of psychology. Thus it struggled for scien- 
tific standing at a period when ‘science' connot^, most clearly 
of all, physical science; at a time when the biological concept of 
evolution filled the sky; at a time when it was necessary, in 
order to be let alone, to seem not to meddle with theological 
interests; and, above all, at a time when industrialism was rush- 
ing swiftly towards its present climax. We shall do no despite 
to science nor to any of its devotees if we say that there is a 
subtle connection between the dominance of machinery in our 
civilization, the prominence of a machine-like view of motiva- 
tion in the many works on psychology, and the predilection of 
the popular mocxl for just this idea of human nature.” 


52. “Don’t Tihnk, Find Out” 

“According to the currently fashionable view, it is of the 
very essence of scientific method to distrust all reason and to 
rely on the facts only. The motto, ‘ Don’t think, find out,’ 
often embodies this attitude. Scientific method is supposed to 
begin by b anishing all preconceptions or anticipations of na- 
ture. In the first i)nsitive stage it simply collects facts; in the 
second, it classifies them; then it lets the facts themselves sug- 
gest a working hypothesis to explain them. It is only in the 
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Iasi stage in the testing or verifying of hypotheses (so as to 
transform them into established laws) that the rational deduc- 
tion of consequences plays any part. Such deduction, it is 
taaiiilained, biings us no new information. It only makes ex- 
plicit what expeiience has already put into our premises. 

“All this, like other conventional accounts of development 
through ‘stages,’ rests on a priori plausibilities rather than 
on actual history. Begin with collecUug the faclsP Aye, but 
what factsP Obviously only with those that have some bearing 
on our inquiry. Attention to iriclevant cii< umstances will 
ob\ lously not help us at all, but will lather distract us from our 
pioblem. Now the lelovanl facts of nature do not of Iheii own 
auord sepaiale themselves from all the olheis, nor do they 
come with all their sigm'Gcant characteiistics duly labeled foi 
us Which of the infinite vaiiety of nature’s circumstances we 
should tuin to as lelevaul to or faring upon any spetiiic prob- 
lem depends upon our general ideas as to how that which is 
sought for can possibly be related to what we abeady know. 
Without such guiding ideas or h)]x»theses as to possible con- 
nection we have nothing to look for.” 


53. Dlscbivtion snd Ev\luation or Soriu- 

PUENOMUNA 

“The moment we pass from description of social phenomena 
to an attempt at an evaluation of them, so as ou the basis of 
reasoned conclusions to ventuie to state ends and ideals, that 
moment we pass liom the sliict area of science into problems 
of philosophy —such as the relation of facts and ideals, the 
nature of value, of criteria for judging it, and so on.” 


54. Science and the Enos of Life 

“Man hitherto has been prevented from realiAing his hopes 
by ignorance as to means. As this ignorance disappears he 
becomes increasingly able to mold his physical environment, 
his social milieu and himself into the fesnns which he deems 
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best. In so far as he is wise this new power is beneficent; in so 
far as he is foolish it is quite the reverse. If, therefore, a scien- 
(ific ci\ilization is to be a good civilization it is necessary that 
increase in knowledge should be accompanied by increase in 
wisdom. I mean by wisdom a right conception of the ends of 
life. This is something wiiich science In itself does not provide. 
Increase of science by itself, therefore, is not enough to guaran- 
tee any genuine progress, though it provides one of the ingre- 
dients which progress re([uires.” 


55. Faith in Idk\s 

“As long as we worship science and are afraid of philosophy 
we shall have no great science; we shall have a lagging and 
halting continuation of what is thought and said elsewhere. 
As far as any plea is implicit in what has lieen said, it is, then, 
a plea for the casting off of that intellectual timidity which 
hampers the wings of imagination, a pica for speculative au- 
dacity, for more faith in ideas, sloughing off a cowardly reliance 
upon those partial ideas to which we arc wont to give the name 
of facts. I have given to philosophy a more humble function 
than that which is often assigned it. But modesty as to its 
final place is not incompatible w'ith boldness in the mainte- 
nance of that function, humble as it may be. A combination of 
such modesty and courage affttrds the only w^ay 1 know of in 
which the philosopher can l(M)k hi^ fellowman in the face with 
frankness and with humanity.” 


56. Judd on (iUiding I^ducation by Scientific 
Processes 

“How shall we guide education? We must guide education 
by applying to this field of human endeavor the same forms of 
scientific analysis that have been successful in the mastery of 
the physical world. I think that we in the United States are 
not interested in anyone’s opinion about education. We have 
^ried all the ditferent opinions. . • . We must face this problem 
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exactly as the chemist goes about his problem. We must take 
each of these experiments, or any experiment that is proposed, 
and measure the results that we secuie. . . We would almost 
be prepared, I think, to say that in various parts ot the United 
States >ou can find every possible expeiiment being carried on, 
but we are attempting to checfk those expenments in such a 
wa> that there shall survive ultimately only those experiments 
or phases of culture that can be demonstrated by caieiul scru- 
tiny and analysis of results to be justifiable It >ou want to 
put it in that wa>, 1 would say that we are trying by scientific 
methods to make our life in America adaptable to our human 
relations, adapted (o our physical relations, adapted to oui 
political and social relations ” 


57. \ CoMPLEiE Science of Psyciiolouy 

“A complete science of ps>cholog> would tell every fact 
about eveiy ones intellect and chaiacter and behaMor, would 
tell the cause of e\er\ change in human natuic, would tell the 
result which e\c'ry educational force ever\ act of every per- 
son that changed any olhei oi the agent liiinself would have 
It would aid us to use human beings foi the woild’s welfare 
with the same surety of the result that we now have when we 
use ialling bodies or chemical elements In propoilion as we 
get such a science we shall beccmie masteis of oui own souls as 
we now aie inasleis ol heal and light Progress toward such a 
science is being made 

Edward 1 Ihorndiki riii ( onlrd>utionorPs>(hoIogy toEduiation,’* 
mJoumeUoJ hdunil tonal Pwehology I (ifFin J910) 

58 '['horndikl oin Measuring 

“These tests will not replfwo skill, they will not replat'e tact, 
they will not replace kindness, they will not leplaoe enthusiasm 
or nobility. On the other hand, they wiU not in iiny sense haim 
us, and they will he useful as helps, no matter how ideal our 
aims Oui ideals may be as lofty and subtle as y m piease, but 
if they arc rtal ideals, the> are ideals for aehieying something; 
and if anything real is ever achieved, it cem be measured. Not 
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perhaps now, and not perhaps in fifty years; but if a thing ex- 
ists, it exists in some amount; and if it exists in some amount, 
it can be measured. 1 am suspicious of educational achieve- 
ments which are so subtle and refined and spiritual that they 
cannot be measured. 1 fear that they do not exist.” 

Edward L. Thorndike, in Proceedings of Indiana UniversUy Conference 
on hJducalwnal Afeasurenicnfs (1914), p. 141. 

59. IivffPERwSoiVAL Method and Social A.ims 

“We need lo replai^e these empirical eoiu'lusions regarding 
the values of the several subjects with scienlilic investigations 
that will be impersonal, systemalic, observational. 

“ 1. Fundamentally we need to know, on a scientific basis, 
whal are the abilities that are needed in society — ^the fitnesses 
that individuals must have if they are to be i^ially efficient 
in maximum degree. 

“2. Next we need to determine scientifically what is the sub- 
ject matter that can make largest contributions toward these 
desired ends. 

“3. Then we need to know, on an experimental basis, what 
are the meth(Kls of handling the subject matter that will be 
most e(T)nomical of time and energy. 

“ 1. Finally, we need lo have some adequate measuring in- 
slrumeiils that will enable us to tell whether or not, and how 
largely, we are succeeding iii actually attaining these ends.” 


60. C'oONTfNG TEaiNigUES 

“It was the day of the principle of social utility in curricu- 
lum making in the skills. . . . liven in history and geography, 
in economics and sociology, the students of scientific method 
in education demanded that the determination of what to 
teach should objectify so far as possible the methods of selecting 
material, of assigning it to grades, and of organizing it. 

“Rarely the educational technicians questioned the existing 
order. They were concerned, as were their administrative col- 
leagues, with makeshifts; with reorganization, not with recon- 
struction. They started with the status quo. They accepted 
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school subjects. They were willing to permit the traditional 
algebra, arithmetic, spelling, geography, and science their 
deiinilely allotted places in the school program. They did not 
see Amciican life and its problems on the one hand and the 
growing child and his needs on the other as important units to 
be integrated. Even to these new educational scientists re- 
organization was to be piecemeal."* 


61 . Tiic Ml^suremosjvt or Appreciation 
“It is pf)ssible to racdsuie, at least crudely, an individuars 
love of a sunset or appreciation of opera. Theoretically tlie 
thesis is sound but whether practically we shall ever possess 
suiOcient iiigenuit y to discover all the things that exist in amount 
and then ineasuie them with any great accuracy, is a question. 
All that is necessary to accept for the present is that all the 
abilities and virtues for which education is consctbusly stiiving 
can be nieasuied and be measured better than they ever have 
been. The measurement of initiative, judgment of relative 
values, leadetship, appieciation of good literature, and the like 
is entirely possible. We alieady have a scientific scale for the 
ineasureinent of j)oetic appreciation. The measureinenls may 
not be as exact as we might wish, but they would have value.” 


62 Piiiiosopin Soon to Disappiar 

“With the Behavioristic point of view now becoming dom- 
inant it is haid to find a place for what has been called phi- 
losophy. I'hilosophy is passing -has already all but pass^.” 


611. Quality Cannot Be Measured 

“All things that can be measured, and all things, just so far 
as they can be measured, come within the purview of Science. 
The fcalm of Science is Quantity. Quality can be appraised, but 
it cannot be measured. This holds, even though for practical 
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purposes we may try to correlate our estimate of quality with 
some scale of quantity. One picture is not two and three-quarter 
times as beautiful as another, nor is one crime three and a half 
times as heinous as another, even if the price paid for two pic- 
1 ures, or the terms uf imprisonment awarded for two crimes may 
be in these proportions. Aji;ain, you can measure the chemic^ 
constituents of two wines, but not the corresponding flavors; 
you cannot measure the differonces of quality in the notes of a 
harmonic scale, althoufirh a mafliemalical formula will exactly 
describe the relative lengths of the vibrating strings.” 


61. Qiia]vtit4tive Relationships Not Sufficient foh 
Social Study 

“If we concern ourselves solely with the external aspects of 
this world of experience, with its material signs and symbols, 
with its quantitative relations of unit to unit, with the mere 
inechani'^ms which it employs, with the environmental factors 
in and through which it strives for lieing and fulHIIment, we 
are rejecting the main content of our study and denuding these 
external aspects themselves of their significance. To under- 
stand society we must appreciate the processes of group life, 
the conscious attitudes of relationship which in their constancy 
and their changefulness, their variety and their subtlety, sus- 
tain and modify every social system. Apart from these altitudes 
and conscious strivings the system would instantly dissolve 
into nothingness, and apart from ihc comprehension of them 
it becomes an empty shell, no matter how marvelous its con- 
volutions or how intricate its design. . . . 

“The physical sciences deal with quantities, numbers, ratios, 
or at least with phenomena which it expresses in these terms. 
Sociology, in the minds of many of its students, achieves its end 
in so far as it does likewise. They want to act like scientists, 
forgetting that their business is not ;») put the veil of imitation 
between them and I heir object of study, but to understand that 
object in any way in which it admits of understanding. They 
think, for example, of social statistics as belonging to the same 
order of reality as the quantitative expressions of phyaco- 
mechanical law, whereas they have a wholly different import 
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The essential difference between the social and the physical 
sciences — at once the stumbling-block and the glory of the 
former— is that social phenomena are facts of constiuus ex- 
perience, consciously created or sustained. Not a single social 
phenomenon would exist were it not for the creative experience 
of social beings such as we are otorselves. Here we have a prin- 
ciple at once of causation and of explanation which is unknown 
to the ‘ natural sciences.’ ” 


65. Bobrowf® Techniques Insuffk’ient 

“Educational science cannot be constructed simply by bor- 
rowing tlie lechnwjues of exi)eriment and measurement found 
in physical science. This could happen only if some way had 
been found by which mental or psychological phenomena are 
capable of statement in units of space, time, motion, and mass.” 


66. SciBNCK Admits Only the Measurable 
“What exact science lfH)ks out for is not entities of some 
particular category, but entities with a metrical aspect. We 
shall see in a later chapter that when science admits them it 
really admits only their metrical ast)ect and occupies itself 
solely with (hat. It would be no use for beauty, say, to fake up 
a few numerical attributes (expressing for instance the ideal 
propoitions of symmetry) in the hope of thereby gaining admis- 
sion into the portals of science and carrying on an aesthetic 
crusade within. It would find that the numerical aspects were 
dul> admitted, but the aesthetic significance of them left out- 
side.” 


67. About “Facts” 

“1 think we should be slow to assume that the analyzing and 
adding method of natural science is eifually appropriate to 
human affairs and will prove equally firuilful in results. By way 
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of illustration, I propose to examine briefly that method as 
admirably expounded by Mr. Herbert Hoover in an address 
to members of his engineering fraternity. ‘The engineers/ 
he said, ‘have contributed a great purpose in the United States— 
a purpose that is applicable to all branches of public life; not 
only their service but (he engineers’ mode of thinking by which 
there must be a determination by exact facts, which is followed 
by a proper presentation of these facts in their proportional 
weight before any determination is made of either public or 
private issue. That should be the basis of governmental action.’ 
That is a very attractive ideal and will doubtless be greeted as 
a contribution to political science, at least in some quarters of 
our country. 

“Yet after spending several hours in the Connecticut Hills 
analyzing this series of words, 1 must confess some difliculties 
with their logical exactness and practical upshot. Mr. Hoover 
says there must be a delermiriatiou of exact facts; lie does not 
say the facts or all the facts or even the pertinent facts; he 
sa>s ‘exact facts.’ \ct when I hK)k to any gov'emmental action 
pertaining to, let us say, the tariff, railway rates, income taxes, 
banking, foreign relations, it seems im|)ossible to determine 
the fa(‘ls in the case; what we always have is a selection of more 
or less pertinent facts, and if we have a selection then some 
fallible human being must select them, and in spite of the best 
endeavors, he is likely to get his desiies mixed up with his re- 
alities. Any governmental action cuts into a living organism, 
not into a warehouse of facts.” 


68, “Facts” Do Not Suffice for Life 
“But it cannot be too emphatically staled that ‘facts’ and 
‘laws’ of themselves do not suffice for life. Experience, as we 
have seen, continually presents prob^t^matic situations calling 
for appropriate action. Until we think through these situa- 
tions, weighing alternatives, considering consequences, etc., 
we cannot act intelligently. For this we need, to be sure, cer- 
tain pertinent ‘facts’ and ‘laws,’ but these are data with which 
and about which we think. They are to be taken into account 
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along 'with all the other pertinent considerations. Forming an 
integrated deciuon as to conduct or policy involves and uses 
facts, but is itself quite a different process from establishing 
facts. Amongother differences, one stands out. The ‘principles’ 
or criteiia which one uses in judging in this field are— like the 
context woids used foi understanding a new tenn — themselves 
in part lemade in the process. Such judgment fonning seems 
in fact sm generis and as such has developed its own safeguard- 
ing techniques. Anyone who undei takes to think through such 
a problem- layman, scientist, professional philosopher -is un- 
der obligation to learn and a])pJy the best available safeguards 
foi attacking such problems. As the ‘philosophic* procedures 
cannot ignore the safeguaicls that ha\e been dexised to make 
fact-finding reliable, so the scientist in his conduct or jiolicy 
f<3iming decisions cannot ignore the safeguards of ‘philosophic’ 
proccHfuie llie obligation is leciprocal and mutual.*’ 


69. SniMiur Findings Not Rules or Action 

“No fonchision of scientific lesearch can be con\eited into 
an immediate rule of edmalioual art. For there is no educa- 
tional practice whatever which is not highly complex; that is 
to sa\, which does not contain inanv other conditions and fac- 
lois than are included in the sc'ientihc finding. 

“Ncveitheless, scientific findings lu'e of practical utility, and 
the situation is wiongly inteipieted when it is used to dispar- 
age the \alue of science in the ait of education. What it mili- 
tates against is the transformation of scientific findings into 
rules of action.” 


70 Sociology and Educational Science 

“The other point about the contribution of sociology to 
educational science conccins the determination of values, of 
objectives. The shoitest cut to get something that looks scien- 
tific is to make a statistical study of existing practices and de- 
sires, with the supposition that their accurate determination 
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will settle the subject matter to be taught, thus taking curricu- 
lum-forming out of the air, putting it on a solid factual basis. 
This signifies, in effect and logic, that the kind of education 
which the socuil environment gives unconsciously and in con- 
nection with all its defects, perversions, and distortions, is the 
kind of education the schools should give consciously. Such an 
idea is almost enough to cause one to turn back to the theories 
of classicists who would confine the important subject matter 
of instruction to the best products of the past, in disr^anl of 
present and prospective social conditions. It is hard to see any 
cause for such a procedure except a desire to demonstrate the 
value of ‘educational science’ by showing that it has something 
immediate and direct to furnish in the guidance of the schools.” 


71. The Futiuty of Taking Appe\i. to Consensus op 

Opinion 

“The futility of taking appeal to consensus of opinion was 
discussed earlier in another context. The net result of such a 
procedure is either to cover up real differences in point of xiew 
or else to make the consensus a means for perpetuating the 
prejudices of the past . The irony in the present enthusiasm for 
scientific inelhiKl lies in the fact that tradition is placed in the 
saddle and acclaimed in the name of scientific method. The de- 
termination of objectives except by the use of scientific tech- 
nique is frowned upon. But this tei tinique is adapted only to 
fact-finding, to a determination of what is, not of what ought 
to be. Conseiiuently, it furnishes no objectives at all, and it 
becomes necessary to make use of I'onsensus of opinion or sleight- 
of-hand. In other words, we set up objectives that have been 
derived from the past and have never been subjected to ade- 
quate criticism.” 


72. Scientific Method and Human Pboblbms 
“The book is alive with suggestions regarding the bearing of 
the scientific changes upon the deeper issues of society. I wish 
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in closing simply lo point to one of these. He [Whitehead] re- 
marks that 'biology has aped the manner of physics’; he might 
have added that with only the tools of the old science at com- 
mand it was obliged to do so. At the present time psychology 
is also aping the manner of physics, and with the consecjuence, 
as far as the influence of an influential school is concerned, of 
mechanizing education and social relations —in the precise sense 
which Whitehead shows that mec'hanisni has ci>]lapsed in physics 
itself. It is one of the tragedies of that professionalized special- 
ism of science wlu(‘h Mr. Whitehead reveals and criticizes, 
that the humane sciences are always adopting and using in the 
sphere of psychology, education, and human relations, mate- 
rials and methods which the more advanced physical sci^^nces 
are abandoning. If the ps>('hological sch(X>l which claims to 
be the only genuine ‘Behaviorism’ could read and digest the 
physical ideas which this b<K)k sets forth an immense amount 
of misleading and confusing intellc(*lual activity would be 
i 5 a\ed the next generation.” 


73. Fvmi V S( iE%oK of Edikation 

“The Americans, with few exceplions, ha^e the utmost con- 
lidence in the application of the scientific method to flie field 
of education. Alany prominent educat(ii*s seem even to belie\e 
that there is no educational fuoblem wliich is incapable of ob- 
jective solution. I’hey contend, moreover, that insistence on 
the emplo>mcnt of any othei method is lo waste lime and ob- 
scure thinking. In su[)port of this position they point to the 
centuries of fruitless speculation alKHit education and to the 
general disrepute into which such spec^ulation plunged the en- 
tire subject of pedagogy. They consectuently demand facts, 
and yet more facts; and the surest and c|ui(*kest way of achiev 
iiig academic ret>utalion among them is either to collect or to 
devise some instrument for collecting new facts. They, how^ever, 
never define very clearly just what they mean by facts, and 
how facts are to l>e distinguished from ideas. Because of this 
deep distrust of speculation there are great university depart- 
ments of education in the United States in which no general 
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courses in educational phOobophy or the (general theory of edu- 
cation are ofFered. The Americans thus hope to make educa- 
tion an evact science and remove its problems from the realm 
of dispute. 

“This complete absorption in educational science, however, 
is beginning to relax. \Iany able students of the cfuestion are 
contending that the solution of educational problems does not 
follow automatically from investigation and that provision 
must be made for a process of synthesis and e\aliiation which 
lies somewhat beyond the confines of science. I’hey argue that, 
while facts are absolutely essential to the solution of an educa- 
tional problem, the same facts may with ditlerent sets of >alues 
lead to diflcrent solutions.” 


74. Education and Lin: 

“livery scheme of education being at bottom, a practical 
philosophy, necessarily touches life at every point.” 


73. PiuLosoPin \Ni) SciLN4’Ji IN EnrcvnoN 

“Some philosophy is implied in every educational measure 
and re<*ommendalion made as to every method of teaching and 
discipline. ''Fhere is no |X)ssiblc (»pposition therefore lielween 
that which is termed ‘science’ and that which is termed ‘phi- 
losophy’ in education, I^br as soon as a science is actually iwcd, 
as s<K>u as action based upon it occurs, then Aalues, conse- 
fpiences, enter in. (choice ojierdles and produces conseejuences. 
There are, then, philosophical iinplicalions, since philosophy 
is a theory of values to be achie\ed and to be rejected. But a 
conflict of philosophies^ betw'ecn a philosofihy and what pur- 
ports to be a science, is both possible and actual. For example, 
the presupposition of much of the work done in the name of 
science is that there i^ no need for philosophy itself. This view 
itself in\olves a decided philosophy. It does so in at least three 
W'dys and directions. In the first place, since' the only thing to 
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which factual science can be applied is somefhing already in 
existence, there is a virtual assumption that educational direc- 
tion and progress rest upon analysis of existing practices with 
a view to lendering them more efficient. The underlying phi- 
losophy is that it is the function of education to transmit and 
reproduce existing institutions — only making them more effi- 
cient. This philosophy we deny. 

“In the second place, the assumption implicit in the method 
of much of the work referred to is that pioc^esses and functions 
with which education deals aie isulable, because they are inde- 
pendent of one another. This involves the philosophical notion 
that character, mental life, experience, and the methods of 
dealing with them, are composed of separable parts and that 
there is no whole, no integralness in them; that what seems to 
be a unit} is in reality nothing but an aggregate of parts. This 
philosophy once dominated physical science. In phxsics and 
biologv its inadecpidcv from a scientific point of view is now 
realized. \et it has Ixmi taken over by that school of educa- 
tional ‘science’ wln’ch denies the impoitance of a philosophy in 
conducting education. The ends and values whi(4i we regard 
as the proper ends of clioice in action are consistent only with 
a philosophy which recognizes the basic imjx>rtance of organ- 
ization and patterns 4»f integration. 

“The work done in the name of science (in the third place) 
during the recent period has been largely in connection with 
the impersonal phase of education, and has reduced personality 
as far as possible to impersonal terms. These terras do lend 
themselves most readily to factual and statistical treatment — 
but a non-social philosophy is implied. When it is acted upon, 
the implication becomes practically antisocial. It takes the 
individual out of the medium of assoi'iations and contexts in 
which he lives. It ignores scx-ial connections and bearings, and, 
in ignoring them, it invites that kind of educational jiolicy 
which is in line with an outworn philosophy of individualism. 
Our philosophy, while accepting the results of authenticated 
scientific work, builds upon the idea that organisms, selves, 
characters, minds, are so intimately connected with their en- 
vironments, that they can be studied and understood only in 
relation to them. The emphasis which is found in the previous 
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pages upon the culture of a time and a community is, for ex- 
ample, one phase of this general philosophy." 

John Dewey and John L. Childs, in William H. Kilpatrick (ed.). The 
Educational Frontier , pp. 288-90. 

76. The Need to Study Philosophy of Education 

“Will those who have hitherto thought they had no place 
for philosophy relleol upon the following considerations found 
either explicitly or implicitly in the foregoing discussion? 

“1. Each competent person is continually called upon to 
make de(‘isions as to condiul and jKjlicy. It is inevitable. The 
process involved is essentially that of integrating initially dis- 
cordant interests as far as possible into one working whole, an 
accepted purpose. 

“2. This kind of decision making is mi generis. In partic- 
ular it is not the same as fact finding or ‘law’ establishing, 
though it will make use of both. Nor is it the mere bringing of 
facts and laws together. Hat her is it somehow getting all con- 
flit t -interests into one w'orking whole so that we may more 
surely act satisfactorily. 

This inevitable problem unique in kind may, if properly 
practiced and studied, be expected to leave successive results 
in the mind and disposition. The contrary would be most re- 
markable. In fact, each one does store up such results accord- 
ing to the work done on them and is thus always forming an 
ever growing iK)int-of-view. And this iK)int-of-view does in 
fact affect all the pertinent de^'isions that one makes. 

“ 1. If these things be so -and they cannot, it appears, be 
denied then it would be further remarkable if the conscious 
study of such viewpoinis should be without effect; How points 
of view are made; how they work; how they differ; how differ- 
ent viewpoints have differing effecis on life and on education. 
Might not the intelligent study of these thus show how better 
to review and possibly revise one s own point-of-view? 

“5. And surely, since one’s inclusive viewpoint does affect 
all one’s conduct or policy decisions, criticized points-of-view 
will in the long run serve better than those held in ignorance. 
And if criticism is desirable, surely conscious criticism with 
the help of an expert in the field will be better than mere hap- 
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hazard (rilioism, conducted in ignorance of what good thinkers 
iu the field have brought together. 

“Some seem to think of philosophy simply as a priori systems 
founded on dialectic juggling. P<»i.sibly some past philosophies 
have thus sinned. But the conscious criticism of conceptions 
and points-uf-view in the light of pertinent oulworkings is 
quite another matter. It is as feiusible as it is desirable. There 
need be no more a priori or dialectic juggling in it than in scien- 
tific thinking. The past sins of philosophy are bad, very bad, 
somewhat like those made in science before Copernicus, ( ralileo, 
and Newton. If .science has learned bet ter, why refuse the |kxs- 
sibility to phihxsophy? 

“6. Tl is thus not a question of philosophy or no philosophy. 
Koch one does have a phiiosojihy. Denial simply moans that 
one Mill not look at it. The only tpiestion is whether one shall 
be content wit h a philosophy he just happens to ha\ e or whet her 
he will become cons(‘ious of his philosophy, take it in hand, and 
try to improve it. Shall education accept a philo-sophy built on 
mere tradition and prejudice and held more or less uncon- 
st'ioiisly, or should it seek con.s('iously to make a better philos- 
ophy iLsing the best available crilicisra.^” 



CHAPTER III 


THE CONf^EPT OF EXPERIENCE 

77. Tuk Ftn\lity of Experii^nc'e 

“Whate\cr forces may ^(overn human life, if they are to be 
recogni/ed by man, must betiay themselves in human expe- 
rienr*e ” 

Santciyana, Reason in Common Sense (\iw Yoik, Scribnor, 

190^) p 1 

78. ExPERiEJNdi* Both I^boijkss A^D IiInd 

“The only function that one expeiience can perfoim is lo 
lead into anolher ex|>orience; and the only fulfillment we can 
speak of is the reaching of a certain expeiienced end.” 

\N illi<iin James, Kssav^ w Radical Rmptnewn (New y ork, IxmgniaiiN 
(iic^ri 1922) p 63 

79. E^PEn^E^^E ^'aEvrus Its Own Dimsions 

“ hAperience has no olhei divisions than those it (Teates in 
itself by distinguishing its objects and its organs.” 

(ie»)r*?e S<intc)>aiici ReohOti w Cmmion Sense (New York, Scritmer, 
1903), pp 91 92 

80 . ExpjjoLNd. Futimshis Its Own Goals, Tdlxls \nd 

CairLHiA 

“All i)hilosof)hies employ empirical subject mat lei, even the 
most transcendental; there is nothing else for them lo go by. 
Bui in ignoring the kind of empiiical situation lo which their 
themes peitairi and in failing to sui>pl> rlirections for experi- 
mental pointing and searching they become non-enipirical. 
Hence it may be asserted that the final issue of empiric al method 
is whether the guide and standard of beliefs and conduct lies 
within or without the shareable situations of life. The ultimate 
accusation leveled against professedly non-empirical philoso- 
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phies is that in casting aspersion upon the events and objects 
of experience, they deny the power of common life to develop 
its own regulative methods and to furnish from within itself 
adecfuate goals, ideals tmd critera. Thus in effect they claim 
a piivale access to truth and deprive the things of common ex- 
perience of the enlightenment and guidance that philosophy 
might otherwise derive from them.” 


81 . Experience Discloses Both Conjunction \nd 
Disjunction 

“J am interested in another doctrine in philosophv to which 
I gi\e the name of radical empiricism, and it seems to roe that 
the establishment of the pragmatist theory of liulh is a step 
of first-iale impoitance in making ladical empiricism prevail. 
Radical expiricism consists first of a postulate, next of a state- 
ment of fact, and finalK of a geneiali/ed conclusion. 

“The postulate is that the onl> things that shall be debatable 
among philosophers shall be things definable in terms diawn 
from experience. (1’hings of an unexpeiienceableliatiire may 
exist ad libitum, but they form no part of the material for phil- 
osophic debate.] 

“The statement of fact is that the relations between things, 
conjunctive as well as disjunctive, are just as much matters of 
diiect particular experience, neither more so nor less so, than 
the things themselves. 

“The generalised coiKlusion is that therefoie the parts of 
expeiieme hold together from next to next b) relations that 
are themselves parts of cxpeiience. The directl> apprehended 
universe needs, in shoit, no extidueoiis trans-empiriial connec- 
tive suppoit, but jKKjsesses in its own right a concatenated or 
continuous stiucture. 

“The gieat obstacle to radical empiricism in the contempo- 
rary mind is the rooted lationalisl belief that experience as im- 
mediately given is all disjunction and no conjunction, and that 
to make one world out of this separateness, a higher unifying 
agency must be there.” 
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82. The Method of Deinotation 

“The value of experience as method in philosophy is that 
it compels us to note that denoUition comes first and last, so 
that to settle any discussion, to still any doubt, to answer any 
question, we must to some thing pointed to, denoted, and 
find our answer in that thing. . . . There are two kinds of 
demonstration: that of logical reasoning from premises assumed 
to possess logical completeness, and that of showing, pointing, 
coming upon a thing. The latter method is that which the word 
experience sums up, generalizas, makes universal and ulterior. 
To say that the right method is one of pointing and showing, 
not of meeting intellectual requirements or logical derivation 
from rational ideas, does not, although it is non-rational, imply 
a preference for irrationality. For one of the things that is 
pointed out, found and shown, is deduction, and the logic that 
governs it. But these things have also to be found and shown, 
and their authority rests U}>on the perceived outcome of this 
empirical denotation. The utmost in rationality has a sanction 
and a position that, according to taste, may be called sub- 
rational or suprarational. 

“The value, 1 say, of the notion of experience for philosophy 
is that it asserts the finality and comprehensiveness of the 
method of pointing, finding, showing, and the necessity of see- 
ing what is pointed to and accepting what is found in good 
faith and without discount. Were the denotative method uni- 
versally followed by philosophers, then the word and the notion 
of experience might be discarded; it would lie superfluous, for 
we should be in possession of everything it stands for. But as 
long as men prefer in pliilosophy (as they so long preferred in 
science) to define and envisage ‘reality’ according to ajsthetic, 
moral, or logical canons, we need the notion of experience to re- 
mind us that ‘reality’ includes whatever is denotatively found.” 


83. The Active-Passive Character op Experience 

“Experience is primarily a process of undergoing: a process 
of standing! something; of suffering and passion, of affection, 
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in the literal sense of these words. The organism has to endure, 
to undergo, the consequences of its own actions. Experience is 
no slipping along in a path fixed by inner consciousness. Private 
consciousness is an incidental outcome of experience of a vital 
object i ve sort ; it is not its source. Undergoing, however, is never 
mere pa.ssivity. The most patient patient is more than a re- 
ceptor. He is also an agent — a reactor, one trying experiments, 
one concerned with undergoing in a way which may influence 
what is still to hapi^en. Sheer endurance, side-stepping evasions, 
are, after all, ways of treating the environment with a view 
to what such treatment will accomplish. Even if we shut our- 
selves up in the most clam-like fashion, we are doing something; 
our passivity is an active at titude, not an extinction of re.sponse.” 

John Dewey, in Creative InIflUgence (New York, Holt, 1917), pp. 10-11. 

84. The Cognitive Experience a Derived Experience 

'"One can be insane without knowing he is insane and one 
may know insanity without being crazy; indeed absence of the 
direct experience is said to he an indispensable condition of 
study of insanity. Adequate recognition of the implications of 
such a fact as might almost be said to be the chief contri- 
bution which empirual method has to make to philosophy. 

“For it indicates that being and haring things in ways other 
than knowing them, in ways never identical with knowing 
them, exist, and arc preconditions of reflection and knowledge. 
Being angry, stupid, wise, inquiring; flaring sugar, the light of 
day, money, houses and lands, friends, laws, masters, subjects, 
pain, and joy, occur in dimensions incommensurable to know- 
ing these things which we are and have and use, and which have 
and use us. Their existence is unique, and, strictly speaking, 
indescribable; they can on/y he and be had, and then be pointed 
to in reflection. In the proper sense of the word, their existence 
is absolute, being qualitative. All cognitive experience must 
start from and must terminate in being and having things in 
just such unique, irreparable, and compelling ways. And until 
this fact is a commonplace in philosophy, the notion of experi- 
ence will not be a truism for philosophers.’* 
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85. Thought within Experience 
not thought with all its products a pari of experience?” 

George Santayana, Reason in Common Sense (New York, Scribner, 
1905), p. 79. 

86. Hugo’s Crttigism of Experimentahsiu 

“For some years, however, doubts concerning the adequacy 
of the pragmatic concepts as a guide for living have steadily 
encroached upon my thinking. Year by year my catalogue of 
experiences which are non*technological has increased. Day 
by day I have been forced to confront situations which are not 
‘problems.’ Deepening friendships with persons of great cul- 
ture have marked out great areas of human experience in which 
conduct is not guided by ‘the experimental inquiry.’ And 
doubts have spread concerning the pragmatic criteria for the 
full life and convictions have grown that our philosophy must 
include other modes for response, other directive attitudes 
toward life. . - . 

“There is a wide gamut of sensory experiences in which human 
behavior appears to be ‘consurnmatory,' not ‘preparatory.’ 
These experiences are not problematic situations; they are situ- 
ations to be lived, .seized, enjoyed, thrilled over. There is the 
dynamic love of nature, the primary base of which is sensuous. 
Every such experience is a consummatory act, a rare integra- 
tion of fused sensory impressions and perceptions. Analysis. 
prol>lem-.sotving, exiierimental knowing, play no part in re- 
sponse to such stimuli. Indeed, they would inhibit the int^al 
response itself !” 


87. Experience and Art 
“A theory of experience is a theory of art.” 

Irwin Edman, in Essays in Honor of John Dewey , p. 122. 

88. Reflection and the Immediacy of Things 

“It may well be contended that the primary function of art 
is to restore to us the immediacy of things that is lost in re- 
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flection and in daily hustle. But it is precisely because the 
artist sees more than the bare immediacy of nature, because 
he sees the inheiently rich imaginative suggesth^ness of things 
that he is impelled to labor arduously to add ornament and 
beauty to the ^orld of actuality. Moreover, how to attain 
and express the effects and \alues of immediacy is itself a ra- 
tional problem of adapting means to ends in a given medium, 
and is not to be solved by turning one’s back on logical thought 
and (onducl.” 


89. Knowledgk, A^^KC^Io^s, \nd Meanings 

“AUraclion and repulsion become love of the admirable and 
hate of the harsh and ugly, and the> sc^ek to find and make a 
world in whieh they rnav be sec'urely al home. Hopes and fears, 
desires and uAeisions, are as truly lesjronses to things as are 
knowing and llnnking. Oirr affections, when they are enlight- 
ened 1»> understanding, are organs by which we enter into the 
meaning of the tialuial world as geniiinely as by knowing, and 
with greater fullness and intiniac'y. This deeper and rirdier 
intercourse with things can be effected only by thought and 
its resultant knowledge; the aits in which the potential mean- 
ings of natuie are leali/ed demand an intermediate and transi- 
tional phase of detachment and abstraction. The colder and 
less intimate transactions of knowing involve temporary dis- 
regard of the cpialities and values to which our alleclions and 
enjoyments are attached. But knowledge is an indispensable 
medium of our hopes and fears, of loves and hates, if desires 
and preferone(‘s are to be steady, ordered, (harge^d with mean- 
ing. see me ” 


90. Class Valitls Should Not Decide Nature of 
Knowlf^doi. 

“A small elass devoted to distinctively iiitellectual jiursuits — 
in science and pliilosophy have always found the cultivation 
of thought and extension of knowledge of priceless value. To 
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those who enjoy these things, no other enjoyments offer com- 
parable values. To them, thought and learning are in a very 
genuine sense ends in themselves. No theory of the intimate 
connection of thought and action can deprive such persons of 
this legitimate and precious good. But a value cannot be con- 
verted on the ground of private appreciation into a theory of 
the structure, nature, and function of thought and knowledge." 

John Dewey and John L. Childs, in William 11. Kilpatriek (ed ), The 
Kilucalional Fronlier, p. S03. 

91. Contrasting Views of Experience 

“(i) In the orthixiox view, experience is regarded primarily 
as a knowledge-affair. But to eyes not looking through ancient 
spectacles, it assuredly appears as an affair of the intercourse 
of a living lieing with its physical and social envinuiinent. 
(ii) According to tradition experience is (at least [irimarily) 
a psychical thing, infected throughout by ‘subjectivity.’ What 
experience suggests al)oul itself is a genuinely objective world 
whi(*h enters into the ac'tions and sufferings of men and under- 
goes modifications through their responses, fiii) So far as any- 
thing beyond a bare present is recognized by the established 
doctrine, the past exclusively counts, llegist ration of what 
has taken place, referenct^ to precedent, is believed to be the 
essence of experience. Jiinpiricisin is conceived of as tied up to 
what has been, or is, ‘given.’ But experience in its vital form 
is experimental, an effort to change the given; it is cliaractcr- 
ized by proj<‘ction, by reaching fonvard into (he unknown; 
connection with a future is its salient trait, (iv) The empirical 
Iradition is committed to partk ularisin. Connections and 
continuities are supposed to be foreign to experience, to be by- 
lirodiicts of dubious validity. An experience that is an under- 
going of an environment and a striving for its control in new 
directions is pregnant with cojmectKms. (v) In the traditional 
notion experience and thought are antithetical terras. Infer- 
ence, so far as it is other than a re\ival of what has been given 
in the past, goes beyond experience; hence it is either invalid, 
or else a measure of desperation by which, using experience as 
a springboard, we jump out to a world of stable things and 
other selves. But experience, taken free of the restrictions im- 
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posed by the older concept, is full of infer^ce. There is, ap- 
parently no conscious experience without inference; reflection 
is native and constant.” 

John Dewey, in Creatine InleU^enee (New York, Holt, 1917), pp. 7-8. 

92. Conjunctions and Disjunctions Abe on the Saiie 
Level in Expebience 

“Conjunctions and separations are, at all events, coordinate 
phenomena which, if we take experiences at their face value, 
must be accounted e(iually real; and second, ... if we insist 
on treating things as really separate when they are given as 
continuously joined, invoking, when union is requiri^, tran- 
scendental principles to overcome the separateness we have as- 
sumed, then we ought to stand ready to perform the converse 
act. We ought to invoke higher principles of disunion, also, to 
medie our merely experience disjunctions more truly real.” 

WillUin Jara('s, Essays in Radical Empiricism (New York, Ijongmans 
Gretn, 1922), pp. 51-32. 

93. IIow Much of Our World Can Be Experienced? 

“Conwder what a poor insi^nifirant frapfmenf of our world 
we can actually experience at any one time. Not only is it im- 
possible for past and future events to be directly present to us, 
but only an inlinitesimal part of the contemporary world spread 
in space can be directly reached by optical or other sensory 
contact. We can of course speak of past, future, and distant 
events as ideally present to the mind on the occasion when we 
think of them. But assuredly this is not what we ordinarily 
mean by experiencing things. Having an idea about typhoid is 
fortunately not the same as experiencing it.” 


94. Actual Experience Does Not Stand Self-Sufficient 
ON Its Own Feet 

** Professor Dewey insists that any experience is determinate. 
He says the vague impression of something in the dark ‘is as 
‘"good” a reality as the self-luminous vision of an absolute.’ 
But it isn’t if it does not work as well. If T take this vague im- 
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pression for a soft couch and it turns out to be a coil of hot 
steam pipes or a bathtub, I do not consider my former judg- 
ment to be ‘good.’ I say it was an erroneous experience and 
the steam pipes are and were real all the time. Professor Dewey 
insists that to find the meaning of any philosophic concept we 
must go to experien(*e. True! but how? to whose experience? 
and how shall experience be controlled? We must think in order 
to make experience yield its fruitage, and because it fails to 
yield complete fullness and harmony our thought must con- 
tinue ever to transcend actual experience in its own interests. 
The urge and stress of thinking is born of the partial failure 
and partial promise of actual experience. Professor Dewey says 
that the method of immediate empiricism is identical in kind 
with that of (he scientist. But the scientist is continually re- 
making experiences and by thought constructions transcending 
the actual. The all-pervading frictionless, massless fluid and 
the electric corpuscles of the physicist certainly transcend im- 
mediate experience. Actual experience, which always belongs 
to a self and hence is not a substantive reality, does not stand 
self-suflicicnt on its own feet.” 

J. A. lA'ighton, “Cognitive Thought and * Immediate* Experiencei** in 
Journal of Philosophy^ PsyrMoffy and Scientific Methods^ 3:176-77 (Mar. 
29, 1906). 

93. We Know the Individual Only through Experience 

“I know of no read ^ -made and antecedent conception of 
‘the individual man.’ Instead of telling about the nature of 
experience by means of a prior conception of individual man, 
1 find it necessary to go to experienc,e to find out what is meant 
by ‘individuar and b> ‘man'; and also by ‘the.’ Consequently, 
even in such an expression as ‘my experience,’ I should wish 
not to contradict this idea of method by using the term ‘my’ 
to swallow up the term ‘experience,’ any more than if I said 
‘my house,’ or ‘my country.’ On the contiary, f should expect 
that any intelligible and definite use of such phrases would 
throw much more light upon ‘me’ than upon ‘house’ or ‘coun- 
try’ — or ‘experience.’ ” 

John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1916), p. 69. 
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96 . The Social Character op Truth 

“We individually cannot reasonably hope to attain the ulti- 
mate philosophy which we pursue; wc can only seek it, there- 
fore, for the community of philosophers. Hence, if disciplined 
and candid minds carefully examine a theory and refuse to ac- 
cept it, this oii^'ht to create doubts in the mind of the author 
of the theory himself.” 

Oharles S Pcims Chance^ Laoe and Ijoqic (Now York, Harcourt Brace, 
1923), p 3. 

97. The Validity of the KnowiiEdge-Expertence 

“We are thus enabled to i?ive a precise statement of the re- 
lationship of the knov\ledi?e experience to alteration and to 
validity. In its second sense, kno\^led;?e arises because of ihe 
inherent discrepanc> and conseriuent alleralion of thinjys. But 
it «i\es that alleralion a particular turn \vhich it would not 
lake without knowledire it directs alteration toward a re- 
sult of socuril,v and stabilit>. Hence it is br^cause knowledge 
is an experience, in or^?anic conned ions of fyenesis^and destiny 
with other experiences, that the validity of knowledge or truth 
has an assif^nable rneaniruc. Because it is an affair of meeting 
the concrete demands of things, the demand of dissentient 
thiriji’s for c »nsensijs, harmony, through defining reference and 
through redefining tilings which sustain the reference in (jues- 
tion, validi(> or invalidity is a trait or pro|)eily of facts which 
may be empirically iinestigaled and inslilnled. But validity 
is not definable or measuralile in terms of the knowledge-content 
if isolalcd, but only the function of (he knowledge-experience 
in subse(|uent e\perien(*es. So knowlfslge tells us (he ‘nature 
of the real when it is most fittingly and appropriately defined,' 
because it is only when a real is ambiguous and discrepant that 
it needs definition. Its peculiar fitness is functional, relative, 
and empirical, not absoliiti^lic and transcendental. Yet we 
may admit a certain empirical fransc^endence. The outcome of 
the doul:)t-inquir> -answer experience literally goes beyond the 
^tate of suspense and dissentience out of which it originates. 
So far as the knowledge-experience fulfills its function, it per- 
manently transcends its own originating conditions. It puts 
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certain things out of doubt, rendering them reliable, economical 
and fruitful constituents in other complex things. Thin tran- 
scendence is the very essence of the pragmatic empiricist’s 
account of truth.’’ 

John Dewey, “The Knowledge-Experience and lU Relationships,” in 
Jounutl of Philosophy t Psychology and Scientific Methods, 2.657 (Nov. 23, 
1905). 


98. Radio \L Empiricism 

“I give the name of ‘radical oinpiricisin’ to my Weltansehaur 
ung. Empiricism is known as the opposite of rationalism. 
Rationalism lends to emphasize universals and to make wholes 
prior to parts in the order of logic as well as in that of being. 
Empiricism, on the contrary, lays the explanatory stress uiH>n 
the part, the elemeni, the individual, and treats the whole 
as a collection and the universal as an abstraction. My de- 
scription of things, ac(‘ordingly, starts with the parts and makes 
of the whole a being of the second Older. . . . 

“To be radical, an empiricism must neither admit into its 
constructions any elenieni that is not dire<'lly experienced, nor 
exclude from them any element that is directly experienced. 
For such a philosophv, the relations that connect experiences 
must themselfH*s be experienced relations^ and ariy kind of relation 
experienced must be accounted as 'real' as anything else in tlte 
system. Elements may indeed l)e redistributed, the original 
placing of things gelling coirected, but a real place must be 
found for every kind of thing experienced, whether term or 
relation, in the final philosophic airangement.” 

William James, Kssays in Hadical tJrnptricisrn (New York, Longmans 
Green. 1922), pp 41 42. 


99. Faith the Source of All Knowledge 

“There is nothing further that we have to believe beyond 
our [(4hristian] belief. To be ignorant of everything outside the 
rule of faith is to possess all knowledge.’' 

TertuUian Ouoied in W. R Inge, Chrislian Ethics and Modern Problems, 
0. 153. 
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100. Credo ut Jntelligam 

“I cannot seek thee, except thou teach me, nor find thee, 
except thou reveal thyself. ... I do not seek to understand 
that I may believe, but I believe in order to understand. For 
this also I believe, — that unless I believed, I should not under- 
stand.” 

St Aoselm, Proslogium (Traus. by iv^ano Chicago, Open Court, 1903), 
pp. 6 -7. 


101 . Maintaining Beuefs Not Based on Evidence 

“A similar consideration seems to have weight with many 
persons in religious topics, for we frequently hear it said, ‘Oh, 
I could not believe so-and-so, because I should be wretched if 
I did.’ When an ostrich buries its head in the sand as danger 
approaches, it very likely takes the happiest course. It hides 
the danger, and then calmly says there is no danger; and, if it 
feels perfectly sure there is none, why should it raise its head 
to see? A man may go through life, systematically keeping out 
of view all that might cause a change in his opiniSns, and if he 
only succeeds — basing his method, as he does, on two funda- 
mental psychological law’s -I do not see what can be said 
against his doing so It would be an egotistical impertinence 
to object that his procedure is irrational, for that only amounts 
to saying that his method of settling belief is not ours. He docs 
not propose to himself to be rational, and indeed, will often 
talk with s(*orn of man’s weak and illusive reason. So let him 
think as he pleases. 

“But this method of fixing belief, which may be called the 
method of tenacity, will be unable to hold its ground in practice. 
The social impulse is against it. The man who adopts it will 
find that other men think differently from him, and it will be 
apt to occur to him in some saner moment that their opinions 
are quite as good as his own, and this will shake his confidence 
in his belief. This conception, that another man’s thought or 
sentiment may be ecjui>alcnt to one's own, is a distinctly new 
step, and a highly important one. It arises from an impulse too 
strong in man to be suppressed, without danger of destroying 
the human species. Unless we make ourselves hermits, we shall 
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necessarily influence each other's opinions; so that the problem 
bea>mes how to fix belief, not in the individual merely, but in 
the community.” 

Charles S. PeJrcc, Chance , Love and Logie (New York, ITarcourt Brace, 
1923), pp, 19-20. 


102. Mysticism as a Method of Acquiring Knowledge 

“In favor of niyslu^sm as a method of acquiring knowledge, 
it may truly be said that not only in philosophy, but in art, 
and even in scienoe, some of the most significant ideas and ideals 
have originated from I he intuitions of I he mystic. Moreover, 
the belief which lies at the heart of all religion, that the soul 
of man can somehow unite itself with the substance of the uni- 
verse, be that substance i>ersonal or impersonal, and thereby 
attain to a vision of truth far surpassing in its depth and sub- 
limity and in the peace, joy, and [K>wer that it brings, anything 
that mere reason or sense can afford is, as we have seen, a prod- 
uct of mystical experienr-e. The major part of every human 
life is concerned with adjustments to the material world, and 
the consciousness accompanying such adjustments is sensory 
and external. It is well for us that this is not the whole story, 
and that ])art of our experience is derived from within ourselves. 
The sentiments and aspirations that come from within the self 
give us our world of iinim^diate values. These values are the 
expressions of temperamental likes and dislike; they cannot 
be derived from perception or proveil by reason. No interpre- 
tation of reality that iiegle('ts or violates the inner harmonies 
of feeling can gain a hold upon the heart. The mystic is one 
to whom these inner experiences appeal as vital and real. lie 
pictures the world in terms of them, and the picture is precious 
in that it embodies and makes visilde in objective form the 
hidden depths of the human s[)irit.” 

Wm. Pcpperell Montague, The Ways of Knowing , pp. 56-57. 


103. Tradition Gives Life Its Compass 

‘'When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken away, 
the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment we 
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have no compass to govern us; nor can >ve know distinctly to 
what port we steer.” 

Edmund Burke* Uejleciions on Tfte French Reflation (New York, May- 
nard Merrill, no date. Isf ed., 1790), p 48. 

104. Democracy Impossible Apart from an Absolute 
Standard 

“If society (as not a few of o^r social philosophers believe) 
is the only or final interpreter of human nature, human nature 
is lielpless as against society. Our individualism, our democra- 
cies, vvilh their brave claims in beha*f of the human unit, have 
no case. * Socialization’ is the last word in human development ; 
and society is always right. . . . 

“A man is not free unless he is delivered from persistent 
sidelong anxiety alK)ut his immediate effectiveness, from servi- 
tude to an incalculable if not whimsical human Ilux. He is free 
only if he can mentally direct all his work to a constant and 
absolute judgment. . . . 

“We owe to it [the competithe elements in our own social 
order] also an over-development of the invidious Voniparative 
eye, a trend of attention fascinated by the powers, perquisites, 
and opinions of the immediate neighbors. The eternal standard 
is obscured: hence w^e do notliiiig well; we lack sincerity and 
simplicity; we are suspicious, disunited, flabby; we do not find 
ourselves; we are not free. Unless we can recover a working 
hold on some kind of religious innervation, our democracy will 
shortly contain little that is worthy to survive.” 

W. E. Flocking, Human Nature and Us Remaking (Now Haven, Yale 
University l*ross, 1918), pp xi \iii. 

105. Dependence upon Authority Inevitable 

“We must perforce appeal, in the common conduct of life, 
to some iiiimediale authoril y, and as we have already sufficiently 
seen, we do so. Men abide by common sense in mundane mat- 
ters; and on the whole, in the ultimate questions, men accept 
some religious dogma or other, whether dictated by the heart’s 
claims or by some potent personality; and in neither realm 
have men stopped to demonstrate. The Catholic Church is 
simply the strictly logical conclusion in matters of religion, of 
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the common human attitude; and that is to say, of the inevitable 
attitude. Faith we must have, and do have If life is a war 
upou evil, and the church life's army, the soldiers must implic- 
itly obey their commanders.** 

W H Sheldon, Strife of Systems and Productive Duality (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1918), pp 398 99 

106. Atjthority 

“There is never a case of authority in liuman society which 
does not go back, for its origin and explanation, to the influ- 
ence of the other world (ghosts, eU' ) over this world ” 

William Graham Sumner, Folkuayh (Boston, Ginn, 1906), p 123 

107. Why We SuBwir ro Authority 

“Following the method of aufhoiity is I he path of peace. 
Certain non-ronforimties are permitted, ceitain others (con- 
sideied unsafe) are (or bidden These are dilleieni in different 
lountiies and in different agt^s, bul, wherever >ou aie let it 
be known that you seriously hold a talMioed belief, and nou may 
be perfectly suie of lieing treated with a cruel! \ no less brutal 
but more refined (han hunting you like a wolf Thus, the great- 
est intellectual benefactors of mankind have never daied, and 
dare not now, lo utter the whole of their thought, and thus a 
shade of prum facie doubt is cast upoi^ e\er\ proposition which 
is considered essential to the secuiity of sixietv fc»ingularly 
enough, the peisecution ooes not all eome fioin without, but 
a man torments himself and is oftentimes most distressed at 
finding himself behev ing piopositions w hich he has been bi ought 
up to regard with aversion Th*' peaceful and svrnpathetic 
man will, therefore, find it hard to lesist the temptation lo sub- 
mit his opinions to authoiity.” 

Charles S l^cirto, ( hance. Love and Logic (New York, Harcourt Braoe, 
1923). p 29 

108. Certain Convictions Not 'ihe Fruit of Experimint 

“Yet even a rightly understood experimental attitude is 
not enough on which to build our supreme loyalties. \ll hii nan 
living rests ultimately on some faith, -the faith that certain 
things aie of transcendent importance Such final values can- 
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not be touched by scientific verificafion. They are exempt from 
experiment. The scientist himself has such a faith, — the faith 
in science. His ultimate conviction the laboratory can neither 
prove nor disprove, for it is the faith in laboratory proof itself. 
Such supreme allegiances can find no other verification than 
that men do and will live by them. . . . 

“These convictions are not the fruits of experiment, they 
are its premises. They are touchstones by which we ultimately 
judge.” 

John Herman Randall, Our Changing (hnUztittOii . pp 330 31. 


109 . The Primitive DISTI^("TION between Right 
AND Wrong 

“Our more general ethical standards seem to be of this na- 
ture. With all the immense foice of experience and social tra* 
dition in molding our ethical sense, it is not yet obvious to me 
that the expeiience of eventualities can ever instruct us in the 
primitive distinction between right and wrong, ^e can hardly 
adopt the view (to (fuofe a colleague) that Cain did not know 
it was wrong to kill Al>el until after he had done so. Unless the 
discovered consequence comiimed an uneasy foreboding of 
his own, already ethical, it could teach him nothing except 
that he had made an unfortunate decision. Nor can we adopt 
the view that the ‘lost causes’ of mankind are proved by the 
oiitcxmie to have been somehow illicit. I am wholly convinced 
that it is wasteful, and n)ay tie vicious, to coiiteniplate impos- 
sible ideals; that an ideal ought to be a pressure toward tech- 
nical embodiment; that if ends arc holy, the use of means is 
not less so. Rut how are we to know which ideals are possible 
and which are notP If we are to avoid the vice of cherishing 
impossible ideals, we must lie guided either by an a priori 
knowledge of what ideals are possible or impossible, or by an 
a priori knowledge of what ideals are right. If we assume (with 
Joan of Arc, for example) that what is right must be somehow 
possible, we are relieved of the effort to foresee ultimate out- 
comes; the whole burden of judgment rests on the prior assur- 
ance of rights. The event of failure reacts, not on the validity 
of the ideal, but on the wisdom of the means used or the energy 
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of the agent. The defeated reformer, lover, patriot may have 
to curse himself as a fool: but he has still to say, ‘That for 
which I tried had the quality of goodness in it: my knowledge 
of that quality was prior to eventualities, and remains unmoved 
by them.’ ” 

W. E IIcM'king, “Action and Certainly,” in Journal of Philosophy, 
27 : 234 - 35 . 

110. Justice a Priori 

“When justice is considered a> a mere means of securing 
man’s welfare, and is treated accordingly -whether it be the 
welfare of individuals or of society as a whole makes no essen- 
tial difference it loses all its characteristic features. No longer 
can it compel us to ‘■ee life from its own standptnnt; no longer 
can it sway our hearts with the force of a primitive passion, 
and oppose to all consideration of consef|uences an irresistible 
spiritual compulsion. It degenerates rather into the complai- 
sant servant of utility; it adapts itself to her demands, and in 
so doing suffer^ inwwd annihilation. It can maintain itself only 
when it comes as a unkiue revelation of the Spiritual Life within 
our human world, as a loft> J^rebence transcending all consider- 
ations of expediency.*’ 

lludolph Euckon, Tht Meintnq and \alue of Life (IVans. by Gibson. 
London, Black, mO), p 101. 

III. A Priori Elements Wiiich Underlie All Human 

Action 

“The value of tiying to realize >alue appears to me to belong 
to this inelaf»hysical setting of action; and if we wished to apply 
to it the opprobrious terms, ‘tiaiLscendent,’ ‘eternal,’ or even 
‘absolute,’ the objections would arise chiefly, I think, from the 
traditional connotations of these words. [ will confine myself 
to calling it a case of the uncovered a priori, and to making a 
plea that we extend the use of the principh' by which this in- 
variant is uncovered. 

‘’For we aie going to get truth by endless experimenting, 
and there is presumably a charter for thLs experimenting which 
is not itself establi^hable by exiieriment. We are going to get 
truth by induction, and whatever the inductive postulate is. 
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we cannot prove it by induction. To my mind, experiment and 
induction are ways of trying to unearth necessities; and there 
is a prior necessity laid on us for continuing this search for neces- 
sity, whose aulhorily no success can confirm and no failure un- 
settle. Here we ha>e a small group of a priori elements, which 
arc in a way formal and transcendent ; that is, they are not in 
the fight, l)ecauso they constitute the arena and the urge which 
makes the fight go onl I am dispk)sed to see in them available 
theorelical certainties which underly all human action. To 
them the more concrete certainties may attach themselves in 
proportion to that power of genius "which, in the midst of inco- 
herent and disagreeing empirical cases, can disewn the univer- 
sal element, not perfectly but clearly enough to do a man’s 
work in the world.” 

W E Hocking, “Action and Certainty,” in Journal of Philosophy , 
27:236 37. 


112. Rationalism Versus Experience 

“Systems of this sort have not usually rested upon observed 
fads, at least not in any gieat degree. The> ha\e been (‘hiefly 
adopted liccause their fundamental propositions seemed ‘agree- 
able to reason.’ This is an apt expression; it does not mean 
that which agiees with e\i>eiience, but that which we find our- 
selves iiH'lined to Mieve. I^lalo, for example, finds it agreeable 
to reason that the distances of celestial spheres from one another 
should lie projixirtional to the difierent lengths of strings which 
produce harmonious chords.” 

Clmrlcs S IVircc, Cfiance. Love and Logic (New York, Tlarcourt Brace, 
1923), p. 23. 


113. The Rule of Reason 

“Neither authority nor experience, neither intuition nor 
imagination, can ever lie completely ruled out in favor of pure 
reason (if the latter is identified with logical inference). All of 
these play significant roles in our effort to apprehend the nature 
of things; but their fruitfulness depends, in brief, upon the ex- 
tent to which they submit to the rule of reason. Neither brute 
authority nor the immediacy of experience, neither mystic 
intuition nor unreasoned imagery, forms a sufficient basis for 
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an adequate human philosophy. Always we need a rational 
apprehension of the signilicance of tilings in their relational or 
intelligible contexts.” 


111. We 1gnoiu3 K\:pr:RIE^^E at Ouu Peril 

“This course results in inteJIe<.‘tual irresfKinsibility and neg- 
lect: irresiwnsibilily because rationalism assumes that the 
concepts of reason are so self-siiHicient and so far above ex|ie- 
lience that the> need and can scsnire no coniirmation in experi- 
ence. Neglect, because this sdune assur»iption makes men care- 
less about concrete observations and expefirnenis. C!onlenipt 
for expeiience has had a liJigic revenge in experience: it has 
cultivated disregard for fact and this disregard has been paid 
for in failure, sorrow, and war.” 

.Folm tn Phdosophy (Now York, floll 1920), 

pp. 07 9« 

115. K\pi:rh:\(f, Nor TiOon , rifu Lri’i: or Tin L\w 

“The life of the law has not been logic: it has been experi- 
ence. The felt necessities of the time, the pre\alent moral and 
political theories, intuitions of public iK)lic>, a\owed or un- 
consdoiis, even the prejudh'es which the jiidges share with 
their lellowrnen, liave had a good deal more to do than the s\l- 
logism in determining the rules h> whuli men should bo gov- 
erned. Tfie law embodies the slorv of a iialion's development 
through man> cenliuies, and it cannot Ire dealt with as if it con- 
tained onl> the axioms and corollaitesof a bcnik of mathematics. 
In order to know what it N, we imist know what it has Ix'on, 
and what it tends to become. We must alternatel> consult 
history and existing theories of legislation. Hut the most Jifli- 
cult labor will l>e to understand the (Combination of the two inlc 
new products at ever} stage.” 

Oliver ondoll Ifoliiics, The Common Tmw (Boston, Little Brown, ItMll), 

p. 1. 

116. A Revolijtton fn Religious Thought 

“The humility, the self-distrust, the dependence upon super- 
natural powers, the submission to external authority, the sub- 
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ordination of time to elemity and of fact to symbol, the con- 
viction of the insignificance and meanness of the present life, the 
somber sense of the sin of man and the evil of the world, the 
static interpretation of reality, the passive acc^eptance of existing 
conditions and the belief that amelioration can come only in 
another world beyond the grave, the dualism between God and 
man, heaven and earth, spirit ar»d flcNh, the ascetic renunciation 
of the world and its pleasures — all of which characteri/ed the 
Middle Ages —were widely overcome, and men faced life with 
a new confidence in themselves, with a new recognition of 
human ]wwer and achievement, with a new appreciation of 
present values, and with a new conviction of the onward ])rog- 
ress of the race in past and future. . . . 

‘‘Still more im|)ortant was the disappearafice of all the old 
claims of universality, absoluteness, and infallibility. One’s 
own experience is authoritative for oneself only, not for others. 
They may gain instruction and iiispiratum from it, but more 
than that cannot be demanded of them. Moreo\er, e\]>erienre 
is a growing and changing thing. As lh(‘ >ears p^^ss one is con- 
scious, if spiritually alive, that one is entering into new reaches 
and penetrating new depths of life. To postulate finality h)i any 
stage of one's experience is to gnilty not only of unpaidon- 
able presum])lion but of gross ignorance of the conditions of all 
life. An external code might l>e final, a living exi)erieiice in 
the very nature of the case cannot l>e. 

“This recognition of the incompleteness and consecpient 
fallibility of human exi^erience may cf)nsoil with either of two 
attitudes lowaid the ultimate ground of authority. It may l>e 
maintained, as it is by many moilern t heologiiins, that while 
all the existing organs of religums authority Bible, clnirch, 
and reason, whether one’s own or the community's —are fallible 
in greater or less degree, tliere lies back of them a fixed and un- 
changing standard to which they all approximate. This is in 
reality the old absoluteness modificMl under the compulsion 
particularly of Biblical and histoih^al criticism, and they who 
share it still crave external authority for their religious faith as 
truly as any traditionalist. With it is to be contrasted the 
thoroughgoing relativity of their point of view who believe I hat 
growth and change belong to the very essence of reality. This 
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belief has been greatly forwarded by the spread of modern 
e\olulionary ideas. Where they prevail the tendency is to think 
of everything as in the making, and to regard the notion of the 
absolute in the sense of the iixed and unchanging as a mere 
«'hiniera. According to such relativists the idea of an infallible 
authority is not simply hisforu^ally unsound, no such authority 
having actually a])i)cared, but essentially erroneous, none being 
possible in the very nature of the case. P'or when all is in flux 
and when change not fixity is the necessary (X)ndiliofi of exist- 
ence, the ideals and principles of tmlay are IxHind lo be modified 
l>y the enlarging experience of tomorrow. JNo conception has 
had a more disintegrating effect upon traditional notions of 
authority than the concef)tion of evolution even where its 
results have not bt*en UvS radical as those just indicated and 
nr)thing has done so much to undermine the old dogmatism once 
shared by all the socts."’ 

C Mf’GilTwl, The liise of Minfern Reliqiotis Ideas (Now York, Mac- 
millan. 1421). |tp. II 12, 241 9(1 

117. ExPKuiKiNri: Promdi^s All Possible Objects of Faith 

“ Man, because of his finite and propulsive nature and because 
he is a pilgrim and a traveler throughout his life, is obliged to 
have faith; the absent, the hidden, the eventual, is the necessary 
obje('t of his concern. But what else shall his faith rest in except 
in what the nec’essary forms of his i>erceptiun present to him 
and what the in(lisj)ens;ible categories of his understanding 
help him to conceive:' W hat possible objects are there for faith 
except objects of a iiOMsible experience?” 

(i*K»rgi» Sanlfi^ana, Uetison in (Jornn.ni Sense (New York, Scribner, 
1905), p. 95. 



CHAPTER IV 

(lENERIC TIUITS OF EXISTENCE 

118 . Importance of One’s CoNcni'rroN or the World 

“Til the last anal,\sis it is the ultimate picture which an age 
forms of Ihe nature of its world that is its most fuiidaiiientul 
IKxssession. It is the final controlling factor in all thinking 
wliatover.” 

L. A. Burlt, T/te MelaphysicaJ Fonn<Iations of Modern Physical Science 


119. Nkwto%*s Mktapiiymc s wd Its Krn:(^rs 

“If was of fho «;roalos( roiisp(]uenro for su^'cpodin;* lliou^ht 
that now the ^eal \ew Ion’s aulhoii(> was scjuaiol> behind 
tbal view' of Ihe cosmos which stiw in man a piniy, irrelevant 
spectator (so far as a beinfj wholl> imprisoned in a dark room 
can be called such) of Ihe vast mathematical system whose ref»ii- 
lar molions according to mechanical principles const ilnled the 
world of nature. The gloriously romantic uni\erse of Dante 
and Milton, that set no Iwmnds to the imagination of man as 
it i)la>(Ml over space and lime, had now been swept away. Space 
was identified with the lealm of geometry, lime with the con- 
tinuity of number. The world that jieople had thought them- 
selves li\ing in - a world rh'h with color and sound, ledolcnt 
with fragrance, filled with gladness, love, and lK'a'il\, speaking 
everywhere of purposive harmony and creative ideals was 
crowded now into minute corners in the brains of scattered 
organic beings. The really iin[M>rtant world outside was a 
world hard, cold, colorless, silent, and dead; a world of quantity, 
a wt>rld of nialhematicallY computable motions in mechanical 
regularity. The world of (fualilies as immediately perceived 
by man became just a curious and quite minor effect of that 
infinite machine beyond. In Newton the Cartesian metaphys- 
ics, ambiguously iriicrpreied and stripped of its distinctive 
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claim for serious philosophical consideration, finally overthrew 
Aristotelianism and became the predominant world-vie^ of 
modem times.” 

E. A. Burt I, The Metaphysical Foundafions of Modern Physical ilcienct , 
pp. 236-37. 

120. The Cootusion tn the Method of Idealism 

‘‘Idealism has l)een guilty, historically, of arguing from what 
is only a methodological dillicully. It has created the appear- 
ance of a significant afrirnialion by concealing a redundancy. 
No one would think it worth while to sa>, *lt is impossible for 
me to discover anything which is, when I discover it, undis- 
covered by me,' or, ‘ It is impossible that anythingsliouhl lernain 
totally unknown after it has become known’; but to say, 'll is 
impossible t<i discover an\ thing that is not tluHight,' or, ‘It is 
impossible to find anything that is not known,' has seemed to 
many idealists to be the beginning of philosophi(‘al wisdom — 
in .spite of the fact that the self-e\idence of the last two 
propositions con^sls entirely in the fact that ‘discover’ and 
‘thought,’ ‘find’ and ‘known.’ are taken as meaning the same 
thing.” 

Ralph Barton IVrry, in (Joo P. Adams and Wm P Montagu* (eds ), 
Contemporary Xrnerican Philosuphy , \oI. II, P* 1^3 


121. All Types op E^oKRirArt: Are l^vlDE^^UL of the 

jN \Tl Rh OF jN VTniE 

“If experience actually firesents le^lhctio and moral traits, 
then these traits may also be siip|>osed to reacli down into na- 
ture, and to testify to something that b(*longs to nature as truly 
as does the mechanical structure attributed to it in physical 
science. To rule out that possibility by sf>me general reasoning 
is to forget Uial the very meaning and purport of empirical 
method is that things are to Ire studit'd on their owm account, 
so as to find out what is revealed when they are experienc'ed. 
The traits possessed by the subject matters of experience are 
as genuine as the characteristics of sun and electron. They are 
found, experienced, and are not to be shoved out of being by 
some trick of logic. When found their ideal qualities are as 
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relevant to the philosophic theory of nature as are the traits 
found by physical inquiry.” 


122, Newtonian Mathematical I^ystcs 

“The seventeenth century had finally produced a scheme of 
scientific thought framed by mathematicians, for the use of 
mathematicians. . . . The enormous success of the scientific 
abstractions, yielding on the one hand matter with its simple 
location in spai*e and time, and on the other hand mind, per- 
ceiving, suffering, reasoning, but not interfering, has foisted 
onto philosophy the task of accepting tlieni as the most con- 
crete rendering of fact. 

“Thereby, modern philosophy has been ruined. It has oscil- 
lated in a complex manner between three extremes. There are 
the dualists, who acccfit matter and mind as on iMiiial basis, 
and the two varieties of monists, those who put mind inside 
matter, and those who pul matter inside mind.” 


123. Non-Euclidean Ocomf^try in the Nj:w Astronomy 
“Wherever giavitational effects are observable it is an indi- 
cation that the extended Eurlidean geometry is not (piite exact, 
and the true geometry is a non-Eudideaii one." 


121. The Old Belief in Unity Disappears 

“What, in these circumstances, has science to contribute 
to metaphysics.* Academic philosoiihers, ever since the time of 
Parmenides, have believed that the world is a unity. This 
view has been taken o\er from them by clergymen and journal- 
ists, and its acceptance has been considered the touchstone of 
wisdom. The most fundamental of my intellectual beliefs is 
that this is rubbish. I think the universe is all spots and 
jumps, without unity, without continuity, wMioiit coherence 
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or orderliness or any of the other properties that governesses 
love ’• 


125. Final Thith and the New Physics 

“Theoretical science itself has changed its character in the 
course of its development. Newton's ‘Priiicipia’ has a statu- 
escpie peifection; a modern man of science does not attempt 
to give his work this character. Final truth is no longer de- 
inuiidtHl of a scienlilic lluH)r>, or claimed for it by its inventor. 
There is ?io longer the same conception of ‘truth’ as something 
eleinal, static, exact, and >et as(wtaiiiable. ConsetiuentJy 
even the best iiiodein Iheoiies are moie satisfying to the j)rac- 
lical than to the theoretic at side of our nature. The more physics 
advances, the less it piofesses to tell us alxnit the external 
world. To the (Jieclv atomisi, an atom wa> a little hard lump, 
just like an ordinal \ lM)d> except that it was small. To the 
modern phvskist. it is a set of rediations coming out from a 
center, and as to what there mav be in the center nothing can 
be known. Even when we sa^ that there arc radiations coming 
out from a rentei, wr* aie sa>ing something which, when cor- 
letulv interpreted, is found to mean much less ttian it seems to 
mean at hrsl siahl. Moie and more, science tiecomes the art 
of rnanipulaling natiiTc, not a theoielical undcistanding of na- 
ture. The hope of unders* mdina the world is itself one of those 
daydreans that science tends lo dissipate. This was not form- 
erly the (‘ase; it is an outcome of the physics of the last twenty- 
live years, l/ndoubtedly it tends lo strengthen the instrumen- 
talist philosophy.” 


126. Thu Mkanino of Dishhder 

“The idea of disorder . . . fobj*'< ‘ifies] for the convenience 
of language, the disappointment of a mind that finds before it 
an order different from what it wants.” 

Hciiii R(‘igson, (JrealitK EmliUion (Frans by MiUhell. Now York, Holt, 

1911 ), p,2z2 
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127. Law a Statement op the Ordeb of Events 

“The hyjiolhesos, the thoughts, that Newton employed were 
of and about fact; they were for the sake i)f exacting and ex- 
tending what can be apprehended. Instead of being sacrosanct 
truths affording a redemption b> grace to facts otiierwise am- 
biguous, they were the articulating of ordinary facts. Hence 
the notion of laM changes. It K no longer something govern- 
ing things and events from on high; it is the statement of their 
own order.” 

Jfitm Device , A’ ways w Experutienlal Lihjic (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Pnss, 1916), p 213 

128. No lMMur\BLi: N\7ifRAL Laws 

“In teclmical statement, Jaws on the new basis are formula 
for the predidum of the prolHihility of an ohsermble (Udirrence. 
The> are designations of lelatioiis sufruienllv stable to allow 
of the <K‘cunenfe of forecasts of individualized situations- - 
for every obser\ed ])henomenon is indi\idual within limits of 
specified probabilit>, not a pnibabilitv of erior, but of proba- 
bility of actual oirurrence. Laws are iriherentl\ conceptual in 
character, as is shown in the fact that either |>osition or \el<»c- 
ity may be fixed at will. To call them conceptual is not to sav 
that they are merely ‘mentar and arbitrary. It is to -jav that 
they are relations which are thought not obs<*r\ed. The sub- 
ject matter of the corjceptions which coiislihite laws is not arbi 
trary, for it is determined b\ the interactions of what exists. 
Bui detcTmiiidtion of them is veiv different from that denoted 
by conformity to lixixl piOf>eities of unchanging substances. 
Any instrument which is to ofrerate ellectively in existence 
must lake account of wliat edsts, from a fountain pen to a self- 
binding reajrer, a locomotive, or an airplane. But Making a<*- 
count of,’ paying heed to, is something (pule different from 
literal conformity to what is already in bedng. ll is an adapta- 
tioii of what previously existed to arcomplishment of a purpose, 

“The eventual purjMrse in knowledge is observation of a new 
phenomenon, an object a<*tually experienced by way of jrer- 
ception. Thus the supposed immutable law supposed to eovern 
phenomena becomes a way of transacting business effertiveh 
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with concrete f‘xiblences, a mode of regulation of our relations 
with them.” 


129. Laplace on Ijni\ers\l Inclisivk Determinism 

“All e\eiils, e\en those which on acrouni of their insi^nili'* 
cance do not seem to follow the preal laws of nature, are a re- 
sult of it just as necf'ssarily as the revolutions of the sun. In 
ii?norance of the ties which unite such e\enls to the enlire sys- 
tem of the universe, they have Ix'en made to depend ujxm final 
causes or ufMin hazaid, acrordirif? as they occxii and are repeated 
with fef?ijlarit>, or appear wilhout ref»ard to oider; but these 
imaginary causes liavc f»iadually leteded wilh tlw‘ widening 
brninds of knowledj^e and disapi^ear entirely l)eforo sound phi- 
losophy, whi(’h sees in them only the expression of our ij^norance 
of I he true (*auses. 

“Present evenls aie connected wilh preceding; ones by a tic 
based up<in the e\iilenl principle that a thinj; cannot occur 
wilhout a caus(' which piodm‘es it. 'Phis axiom, known by the 
name of Ihe principle of \tiff\cienl reason, extends even to actions 
which are considered indilleient. . . . 

“We oiJi'ht then to re^iard the present stale of the universe 
as the ellect of its anterior state and as tlie cause of the one 
which is to follow, (liven for one instant an intellij^ence which 
could coini)rehend all the Tokcs h\ which nature is animated 
and the respective dl nation of the beams who compose it -an 
intellmenc'c sulficiently vast to subMit tliescMldta to analysis - 
it would embrac’e in the same formula the movements of the 
greatest l)odies of the universe and those of the lightest atom; 
for it, nothing would be uncertain and the future, as the past, 
would l>e prestMil to its eyes.” 

Pic'iro Simon. Mar<eii'> it<‘ lja|>laM t on I^riibabihliCit 

(Tians by Iniscott aiul ianoi^ INow > otk, \V ilc‘y. 1%2), pp 2 1. 

130. ^^T^l,uol3^l t: D^’l>KNDf;^r upon IImkohmitiks 

“In the final annl\sis il is the uniformity of nature that en- 
ables learning to plav this pur/*o.siV and nnUripatory nMe. Be- 
cause of the tendenc,\ to uniformiiy in the processes of the 
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natural world, the details of coming situations will be like the 
details of past situations, ll is reaction to the early cues of 
coming situations that enables the individual, in the light of its 
past, to meet the future in ways that are adaptive, anticipatory, 
and piurposive.” 


131. The ]Mech\ntsti(: Uai\R\CTEii of a Fixed, (Closed 

World 

‘‘It is an old remark thal hiuiian progress is a zig/ag aflair. 
The idea of a universal reign of law, based on properties im- 
mutably inhering in things and of such a natiiie as lo he capable 
of exact inalheinali<*al statement was a sublime idea. It dis- 
placed once for all the notion of a world in which the unacrount- 
able and the Tn>sleiious have the liist and last woid, a world in 
which they constaiitlv insert theriisidves. It established the 
ideal of regularity and uinToiinity in place of the casual and 
s|K>radic. It gave men inspiration and guidance in seeking for 
unifoirnilies and (smstaiuies where only inegular diversity was 
experienced. The ideal extended ilscdf frian I he inanimate 
world to the animate and then to vxsal allairs. 1 1 bei*ame, it ina\ 
fairly be said, the great arlicle ol faith in (lie cieed of seientiJjc 
men. From this |)oiril of view, the piimif»le of indelerminaiu > 
seems like an intellectual cdlastiophe. In compelling Miiiender 
of the doelrine of exaci and immutable laws d(‘scribing I be 
lixed antecedeni (iropeities of things, il seems to involve aban- 
donment of the idea lhal Ihe woild is fundarncMilally intelligible. 
A universe* in wbirb liv'd laws do not make possilile exac't pn*- 
dielions seems fiom Ihe older standiM/mi lo be a world in which 
disorder reigns. 

“The feeling is psy (biologically natural. Bui il arises from Ihe 
hold which intellectual habits have over us. ''I'lie traditional 
conception displac'ed in fact lingers in imagination as a pieture 
of what the world ought to lie; we are uneasy IxH'ause the fact 
turns out not lo be in aceoid w ilh the picture in our minds. As a 
matter of fact, the change, viewed in a persiieelixe of distance, 
is nothing like so upsetting. All the facts lhal w re ever known 
are slill known, and known with gi(*atcr accuracy than befora 
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The older dorlrine >/vas in ellect an offshoot not of science but 
of a inetaph>sical doctrine v^hic^h taught (hat the imniutalde is 
the truly real, and of a theory of knowledge which held that 
rational conceptions rather than observations are (he \ehicle of 
knowledge. Newton foisted a fundamental ‘rationalism' upon 
the scieutitio world all the more effectually because he did it in 
the name of empirical obs<»rvalion. 

‘‘Moreover, like all generalizations which go I)eyond the 
range of |)ossible as well as <»f actual expeiience, a price was 
paid for the sublime and iiH])iring ideal of a reign of universal 
and e\a<‘t law: the sacrifice of the individual to the general, of 
the conciete to the relational. Spinoza\ magnificently sweeping 
dictum that ‘the order and connection of idtas is the order and 
conne<*(ion of things’ was in effec t, although not avowedly as it 
was with Spino/a, the current measure of the intelligibility of 
nature. \n<l a universe vvh<»se esstmtial characteristic is fixed 
Older and connect i<»n lias no plac^e for uiii<fue and individual 
evisteuces, no fJace f(»r novelty and genuine chaiig«‘ and growth. 
Jf i<, in the words of William James, a block universe. The fact 
that in detailed iNinlenl it is a llioiouglilY mechaiiislir world is, 
one ina> say, a ineie incident attending the fact that il is a 
hxed and closed world.’' 


K12. Win P\niu iaks IK'r Bei.n SconiNFD 
“From Arislolle downwards philosophers have frankly ad- 
mitted the indisp(‘nsabilit>, for complete knowledge of fact, of 
lx)lh the sinisational and the int« lletMiial coiitiibution. For 
complete knowledge of fa< t, 1 sjiy ; but faids are particulars and 
connect thcinsehes with practical nec*cssilies and the arts; and 
(Ireek philosopheis sihhi foimed the notion that a knowledge of 
so-called ‘universals,’ consisting of concept- of abstract forms, 
qualities, numbers, and relations was the omv knowledge worthy 
of the truly ]>lnk>sophic mind. Pai’.iular farts dei*ay and our 
perceptions of them \ary. \ concept never \aries; and between 
such unvary ing terms the relations must l)e constant and express 
eternal verities, llem^e there arose a tendency, which has lasted 
all through phik>sophy, to contrast the knowledge of universals 
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and inlolligibles, as godlike, digniQed, and honorable to the 
knowen A'vilh that of particulars and scnsibles as something 
relatively base wliich more allies us with the beasts.” 

William James, Some Problems of Philosophy (New Yoik, Longmans 
Green, 1919), pp. >3 51. 

133. Pune IJniversais Are Hypotheses 

“The Kantian and neo-Kantian eiforts to derive conclusions 
as to specific (fueslions of justice fiom purely formal principles 
ignore Ihe logical fa(‘l, made clear bv modern logic, thal from 
pure universal^ no particular exisicntial propositions can prop- 
erly l>e deduced. Puio universals are hypolheses and you cannot 
prove a fa<d by piling up nothing bul suppositions. This can be 
seen in Kant’s own ellorts to derive the rules of peifect and im- 
perfect obligatioiH from piiielv formal considerations. These 
rules follow only if we accept ceiLaiii empiiical ends of life and 
assume certain conditions of life to leinain jM'imaneiit.” 


131. The ("\tj.gory ok Time 

“Time is a sort ^f ri\er of passing e>enls, and strong is its 
rijrrenl:no -loonei is a thing brought to sight than it is swept by 
and another takes its pla<*e, and this too will Ire swept away.” 
Mdidis A.iifolius, Mn / tfafiortb . 1\, 1). 


135. The Comincfoi s Jhirm.FNrc of Concrete Novelty 
“The e\eilasling coming of concrete novelty into being is so 
ob\Jous thal the ralionali/ing intellect, Ireiit ever on explaining 
what is by what was, and hav ing no logical luinciplc but identity 
to explain by, treats the pereeplual ilux as a |rhenomenaI ilhisioii, 
resulting from the uneeasing recombination in new forms of 
mixture, of uiiaheiable elements, (‘oeval with Ihe world. These 
elements are siipy¥)sed to be the only real beings; and, for the 
intellect onr'e grasped by lire \ ision of them, there can be nothing 
genuinely new under the sun. The world’s history, according to 
molecular M'ience, signifies only the ‘cedistribulion’ of the 
unchangiMl atoms of the primal liremisl, parting and meeting 
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so as U) apjiear io us speotalors in the infinitely diversified con- 
tiguralions wluch we name as prooesbes and things.’* 

William Jaiiws. time Problems of Philosoftliy (N<*w York, Longmans 
Gr«>pn.l919).p. 119 

136. Nature an K>ol\in(, Process 

“Naluro is a slrucluro of ovoKin^ proi*osses. The reality is 
the process. Jl i'^* nonsense to ask if the (‘olor red i's real. The 
color red is inj^redient in the process of rcali/alion.” 


137. Kvoli iiON \ Crkvti\l Process 

“Evolution is the ])reerijincnl natural ciealivc pnw'ess. Ihere 
is no evidence that when lile he»an on <iur planet or when our 
cosmos l)ef»an all sul)sc<|uenl hislorv was actually present en- 
wrapped in that primordial lle^J;i^nin‘^^ On the contrary, the 
evlderi(*e is that all (growth and all evolulion are f?enuinel> cie- 
alive events. At ever> step new palleins are fabiii*aled by 
working o\er old inaleiials; lh(\\ an' not merely unlolded ready- 
made.” 


138. jNoVKLTV ('A^^OT IJl hiNORED 

“Indeed, the hisloiical ‘hool has been |>osiiive hindrance to 
an> iinprovenienl or enlaii>cmenl of the law precisely because 
those wlu) Ihink of new problems e\r‘lusi\ely in terms of his- 
torical analogies get tangled n]> ii. their own tra(‘es and think 
that what haslveen must remain foiever." 


130. The Ri vl DrFTNun 

“What is it to be ‘real*? The l)esl definition I know is that 
which the pragmatist rule gives* ’.Ohing is real of which we 
find ourselves obliged to lake accfaml in any w^ay.’ Concepts 
are thus as real as jrercepts for we cannot live a moment without 
taking account of them. But the ‘eternal’ kind of Ix^ing which 
they enjoy is inferior to tlie teiii[K)ral kind because it is so 
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static and schoinalic and lacks so many characters which Icin- 
IK)ral reality possesses." 

William Jarnos, Stmie Problems of Philosophy (New Yoik, Ijonf^ans 
Crei*ii,19J9).p 101. 

110. The Fallacy of Reduction 

“ If we take an example from the field of physical s( ience, the 
same difiiciilly confronts us. The chemist tells us that water 
cousistsof two jrascs, r/r., h>diof>en ami oxy^^en, the comhiuation 
<)( the two bein^r feiuesenled by the foimula lIoO. What does it 
mean to say that water ib hydro^^en and o\\;;enP Water is 
curiously unlike these teases. It has a free/in#' point of its own, 
it flows downhilk it (piemhes thiist, it p.isses oil into steam, etc. 
In all these p«irli( ulars it dilleis fioin iDoth b>dio^(‘n and oxyj^en. 
If the expiession, water is 1 UO, means that hydroj^en and oxygen 
under ceitain (Minditions lake on new pFoi)eilies, kc , (‘hanfc*e into 
water, or that these new i)roperties can 1 k^ made to disappear 
and to be replaced l)y h>dioi»en and o\\f>en, we cannot only 
understand the statement, but we can veiily it. XtoicsAcr, if we 
study the theinical processc's invohed, we discover no wairant 
for saying anything* more than this. To say that hydio^^en and 
oxy <»en are a c ause of water, or that walc^r in turn can becenne a 
source of hydiot*c'n and oxyjrc'ii is sc iencr. To say lhal watc'r is 
hydiogen and oxyyen is not sc'icsu'c; it i'* nonscnise. Water is 
water; h\drogen is hydiogen; and oxygen is ovygc'ii. \ thing is 
what it is; it is not something else What it can mean to say 
that water islfifkoi that thought isainoyemcml, is past finding 
out. Slateinenls of this soi't rank with the incantations of the 
alK)riginal medic'irie man, but with the advantage on the whole 
in fayrrr of the medicine man, sinc'c he does not c laini that his 
verbiage has the sam lion of sc ience. 

‘‘To put it differently, the whole noticMi of ‘leduc lion’ rc‘sts 
on a misconception, "^nieic* is no such thing as reduction any- 
where, in the sense of saying tliat one thing is identical with 
another, different thing. There is plenty of reduction, if l)y 
reduction we mean that one tiling is the clause of another thing or 
changes over into something else by taking on new properties. 
If we stay within the limits of verifiable fact we cannot say 
that a color is a ino\ernent, but movement is connected with or 
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is a cause of color. To sa> lhal a (‘ok>r is a movement is like 
sa>ing ilial a mau is his own grandfather.” 


Itl. SCIE^TI^IC L\W A CoRREIATION OF CHANGES 

“Insload of a closed universe, science now presents us with 
one inlinite in space and time, liaNirn; no limits here or there, 
at this end, so to speak, or at that, and as iriHrutel^ complex in 
internal slriictuie as it is infinite in extent. Hence it is also an 
open woild, an iiilinitel> variegated one, a world which in the 
old sense cdii hardl> Im' called a universe at all, m> multiplex 
and fai-reaching that it rannol be sninined up and grasped in 
any one formula. \nd change rather than iUil\ is now a rneas- 
ure of 'reality' or enei’gv ol being; change is oinnipnseiil. The 
Jaws ill which the modern man of scicmcc is interc'sted are laws 
of motion, of generation and conse(pjence. He spf»aks of law 
wlieie the ancients spoke of kind and essence, because what he 
wants is a < oiielation of changes, an ability to detc^ct one change 
orcuirina in coi i espondence with anolhei. He does not try to 
define and delimit something remaining i*onstant in change. 
He tries to describe a eonstant oicltT of change. And while the 
word *<’onslarit’ afipears in Inith statements the meaning of 
the word is not the same. In one case, we arc dealing with some- 
thing ri»nslant in cjisietitr, physical or metaphysical: in the 
other case with somelhiiig ccaistant in funrhnn and operation. 
One is a form ol iiiclepcaidenl lieiiig; the other K a formula ot 
descaiplion and cMlculalion ol interdependent changes. . 

“\llotJlion has already lu'^n ccMed to the meaning that is 
now given the tei’in lavv a constant lelationship among changes. 
Neveilheless, we of»en heai alionl laws which ‘govern' c'vents, 
and it often seems to be thought that phenomena would Imj ut- 
terly disorderly were there not laws to k*‘ep them in order. 
This way of thinking is a survival of reading sordal relation- 
ships into nature not necessaril> \ feudal relationship, but 
the relation of ruler and ruled, sovereign and siibjec'l. Law is 
assimilated to a comnund or order.” 

John Dowi*>, liecotniiruclion w Philosophy (New Yoik, Holt, 1920), 
pp. 60 61. 
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142. A Metaphysical Implk^ation of Phagmatism 
“Pra^inalism llnis has a mPlaj)h>sioal implication. The 
doctrine of the ^ aliie of consequences leads us lo lake the future 
into consideration. And this taking into consideration of the 
future takes us to Ihe (onieplion of a uimerse whose evolii- 
titm is no! finished, of a uni\eiM' which is still, in James' term, 
‘in the making/ ‘in the process of l)ecoming,’ of a univeise up 
to a certain ixiini still plastic. 

“Conse((uenll> leason, oi thought, in its more general sense, 
has a real, though limited, iuiutuin, a creathe, (H)nsliu<*ti>e 
function. If we form gencial ideas and if we ])ul them in action, 
conse(|uences aie piodiaed which could not l)e pioduced other- 
wise I ndei those (‘oiidilions the woild will 1 h‘ dilleien! fioni 
what it would ha\e been if thoughl had not interv cried. This 
coriMcieration <*onlirnis Ihe human and moral ini{K)i lance of 
thought and of its reflective operation in e\peiiencc\*’ 


lU. JvMLs o\ \ I Mvursi: Still ln iiu Mvkinc; 

‘‘The idea of a universe whic'li is not all closed and settled, 
whic'h is still in some respec Is indeterminate and in the making, 
which is achentuions and which imi)lic'at(*s all who share in it, 
whether bv a< ling or bcli<‘ving, in ilsown |>erils, . . . the funda- 
mental idc‘a of an o|»en univeiM* in which unceitaintv, choice, 
h^lK)lhesos, novellic's, and jKissibililics arc rialurali/cnl will n*- 
main assoc iated with Ihe name of Jamc's: tire more lie is studied 
ill his liisloi'ic scaling the more original and daring will the idea 
a|)i)ear. . . . Suc’h an idea is lernoved as fai as jM)le from iK)le 
fioni the temper of an age whose occupation is accpiisition, 
whose c'orHern is with secMjrilv, and whose creed is that the es- 
lalilished ec-ononiic rf'gicG^ is iiecMiliatly ‘nalurar and hence 
immutable in principle*,*' 


111. All Prkordvim:!) 

“Whate\er may befall thee, it was preordained thee from 
e\erlasling.'’ 

Marcus Aun'lins, MtdikUtonSt \, 5. 
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113 TJ^c^H^AlJVlY and Ordlr 

“It is uiKcrrcunly and uidoleiminaleness that cieate the 
need for and Ihe sense ot ordei and se< uiity ” 


116 1]nprcdi(T\biliiy in N\njRE 

“By deleiininisin iindcislaiid Ihe belid that the future 
of Ihe whole univeise, or ol an isol tied pait of il, is delernfiined 
in lenns ol a complele desinplion ol ils presenl (ondihon It 
is j)opularI\ assumed I hat eveiy phv^icist subseiibes to some 
such thesis as this Bill now il theie is inlinile striulure e\en 
in a small isolati^d pait of Ihe iiiineise, a tomplele desciiption 
of il IS impossible, and llie doitime as slated must be abaii- 
ilonid IL seems to me tlial ill piesiMil ])h\sifal evidence' pie- 
paies us to admit Ihis ])ossibilit\ J siippo'-e however, that 
in )st pli>sicis|s would subsiiibe to '•ome modificdlum of the 
orij.inal thesis jieihaps alona the lollowin^ lines Ciiven a de- 
s( Jiplion of an isol ited pan of Ihe phvsK al I'liiveise in Ihe most 
(omplete leuns that have ph\sn«il rneaniiM, that is, down lo 
Ihe smallest elements ol whifh oui phvsiia’ operations ^i\e us 
cOp»m/an( e Ihen Ihe fuluie hisloiv of Ihe svsiem is deteimined 
wilhin a (eil im penurnbia ol uiueilamh, Ihis penumbra grow- 
imr bioad^r as we piiieli lie lo tinei details of the slniclure ot 
the s>sleni oi as lime ao on iinlil ivenliiillv all but ceitain 
\erv geneial piopiilies of Ihe oi.^inal s>slem, su<h as its total 
enei,»\, aie loiever losi in the ha/e ind we have a system which 
was unpiedii I able 


1 17 "rifi Bi II wioR oi Im I f rni'Ns 

“Mthoiigh we lan wiile down the laws which govein sub- 
aloriuc phenomena and make di * u lions lioni them, these 
laws aie, at piesent, uninlelht ible \n eleitron behaves as if 
il had loieknow ledge of whal it was about lo do and amid 
make the malhemalKal lakulations neeessai\ to achieve its 
end. We lannot admit this lo bi tmssible, and we can only 
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suppose that the difTiculty arises fiom the way we thini 
about things.” 


118 . Both L\ws and F\cts Statistical in N\tl«e 

“The net eflert of modern im[uiry makes il dear that these 
constancies, whether the larger ones termed taws or the lesser 
ones termed facts, are statistical in nature. They are the i)rod- 
nets of averaging large nunil)ers of observenl freciuenoies by 
means of a series of operations They are not ch‘sciiplions ol 
the exact structure and behavior of any individual thing, any 
more than the actuarial ‘law’ of the frequency of deaths of 
persons having a certain age is an dcci>unt of the life of one of 
the persons included in the call illation. Nalure has a mecha- 
nism su/li(*iently constant to permit of calculation, infeience, 
and foresight. Ihil only a philosophy which hyposlali/t*s iso- 
lated results and lesults obtained foi a purpose, onlv a sub- 
stantiation of the liinction of being a t<H)L condudes Ihiit na- 
tuie is a mechanism and only a mechanism.” 


149. The Uelativl (liiXR\cinR or the (Jood 

“The universe can wish paiticular things only in sfi far 
particular beings wish them; only in its idative capaiily can 
it find things giM)d, and only in its lelalive capacity can il be 
good for anything.” 

Gooige Santiyaiid. Reason in (\nnrnnn Stride \oik, StiibiitT, 

190''>). p .17 

I.IO. “MxVs Plvce in the t^.os\ios” 

“1 still believe that llie major piocesses of the universe pro- 
ceed according to the laws of ph>si<*s- that they have no ref- 
erence to our wishes, and are likely to involve the extinction 
of life on this planet ; that theie is no g<K)d reason foi expecting 
a life after death; and that g4H)d and evil are ideas which throw 
no light upon the non-human world.” 

Bertrand RiiHsell, A Free Man's Witrship (Portland, ^Jl^, Mosher, 2923), 

pp iir X. 
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151. The Natural Order and Purpose 

“The belief or hypolhe&is that the total universe is the ex- 
preshion of a purpose -oven of a definite purpose revealed to 
us -cannot be disi)roved. One who holds to that faith can al- 
ways ap})eal to the remote future for verification. But neither 
can we dispn)ve the assertion that the total cosmic process 
shows no purpose with refenmoe to human life. Theoretically 
it seems reasonable to supfmse that since the category of pur- 
]K)se arises in human aifairs, it ouf;h1 not without adequate 
juslifi(‘ation be stretched to cover the entire universe of non- 
human relations. It is a common evporience that categories 
api)licable in a fthen realm cause confusion when sti-etched 
b<-yond that realm. But the emotional pull of rival hypollies*‘s 
does not {lenerally permit of even intellectual neutrality. A 
universe that is not alive to its core strikes us as cold and bleak 
and fills us with the almost instinctive fear of the unknown; 
while the idea that human or quasi-human foices are cosmically 
doininanf pnKliices a satisfaction similar to that of returniiij); 
home from a lonely trip in a desert. 

“bor the purposes of curienlly prevailiiif' religion, it is not 
enough that the world should be merely purposive. Jt must be 
pHrjK)sive in tlu interests of humanity and in atssffdance with 
a definite scheme as to what our best interests an*. A purposive 
vvoild in which the fateof hujnanily is a mere incident, in which 
this whole earth ol ours i ays no greater part than a stray chip 
from a statue whi<h an artist is jk*! feeling, olfeis little more 
supiKMt to lurrenl n*lision than a dogmatic materialism. Yet 
so ingrained is the fear of empty spaces and v> strong the 
human desire for a cr)nscious spectator of our intense but 
often incommunicdbie innei strivings, that millions have pre- 
feri-ed to Ivelieve in a dcjnoniac world, designed to tortnn* all 
but a few of the elect, rather than in a world that indiffer- 
ently {H)urs its l)eneficenl and destructive lains on the just and 
the unjust.” 
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152. Paecabiousnbss 

‘‘The best laid schemes o* mice and men 
dang afl a-gley.” 

Rpbert Burns, “To a Mouse.” 

153. Tiib Starting Point 

“The things of ordinary experience contain within themselves 
a mixture of the perilous and uncertain with tlie settled and 
uniform. The need for security comi>c*s men to fasten upon the 
regular in order to ininiini/e ami to control the precarious and 
fluctuating. In actual experience this is a praclical enterprise, 
made possible by knowledge of the recuireni and stable, of 
facts and laws.*’ 


15J. Hum\n Piu]fergnc‘i:s and tiik flooD 

“If we had no desires and no purposes, then, as sheer truism, 
one state of things would be as good as un> other.*’ 


155. Evfrv Idea and IIowkn Act AxN l!]\i»r:RiMENT 

“The conjunction of probleinath and determinate characters 
in nature renders e\ery existem*e, as well as every idea and 
human act, an experiraent in fard, even though not in design. 
To be intelligentl> experimental is Init to be conscious of this 
intersection of natural conditions S 4 » as to piolit by it instead of 
being at its mercy.” 


156. (’ontuol is IIlvc and IIasig 

“Every organism to some extent controls the enAironmenI in 
which it li\es, and the palleiii <»f this control of environment 
through behavior is shaped by the internal organization of the 
individual. . . . 

“Manb no exception to this rule. . . . We cannot deflect the 
earth from its orbit, but we can divert Niagara from its channel 
and set it to work foi u^ in a walei mill. . . . 
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“This control is real. It is no illusion to mock our anguished 
striving. Control of behavior and of environment is in fact a 
basic vital fund ion. The organism differs from the dead mech- 
anism through its control of the energies which play around it so 
that these do not con*ode and destroy it, but on the other hand 
they nourish and perpotualo if." 


157 . Risks Inkvitxble 

“There is no need to e\paliale upon Ihe risk which attends 
overt action. The burd<ut of jiroverbs and wise saws is that the 
best laid plans of men as of mice gang a-gley. Fortune rather 
than our own intent and act determines e\entual success and 
failure. Hie pathos of unfullilled e\j[>ectation, the tragedy of 
defeated purpose and ideals, the catastrophes of accident, arc the 
cominoii|)laces of all comment on the human scene. We survey 
conditions, make the w isest choice we can; we act, and we must 
trust Ihe rest to fate, fortune, or prov iden(‘e. Moralists tell us to 
look to Ihe end when we act and then inform us that the end is 
alwa>s unceitain. .fudging, planning, choice, no mat ter how thor- 
oughly condiii*led,and action no matter how prudently e^ecuted, 
never are the sole determinants t>f any outcome. Alien and indif- 
ferent natural forces, unforeseeahle conditions, enter in and have 
a decisive voice. Hie more imporlant the issue, the greater is 
their say as to the ulterior event.” 


158 . J^vl>EnlVlK^T\L Activity <.11 \LL^^ol^s Ruth Naturvlism 

AM) Idioajjsm 

“Ft is worth while to call attention to the reciprocal character 
of the practical judgment in its liearing iqion the staieineni of 
means. From the side of the end, the reciprocal nature loc'ates 
and condemns utopianism and roinanlicMsm: what is sometimes 
called idealism. From t he side of means, it locales and condemns 
materialism and jiredeterminism: whal i-^ sometimes called 
mechanism, liy iiialerialiMn f mean the concejvtion that the 
given contains exhaustively the eiilite subjeci matter of prac- 
tical judgment : that the facts in their givemiess are all * there is 
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to i< The frh en is undoubtedly just what il is* it is delori/iinale 
throuf'houl. But it is I he given of something to be done. The 
survey and inventory of present conditions (of facts) are not 
something complete in lheinsel\es; they exist for the sake of an 
intelligent determination of what is to be done, of what is re- 
quired to complete the given. To conceive the gi\en in any 
such way, then, as to impl> that it negates in its given (haiai ter 
the ixissibilily of ariv <loing, of anv Tnodification, is self-con 
tradictory. \sapail of a pi aclical judgment, the discoveiy that 
a man is suHering from an illness is not a discovery that he must 
suffer, oi that the suhsccpienl couise of events is deleimined by 
his illness, it is the indualion of a needed and a possible couise 
bv which to lestore health, hven the discoverv that the illness 
is hopeless falls within this piiiHiple It is an indiration not to 
waste lime and mone> on leitain fiuitless endeavors, to piepaie 
affaiis with respect to death, etc. It is also an indication of 
5»(‘arch for conditions w hie h will lendcn in the future siinilai t ase*^ 
remediable, not hofieless. Fhe whole c ase for the genuineness of 
practical judgments stands oi hills with this principle. Jt isopen 
to question But dec ision as to its v<ilidit v must lest^upon em- 
pirical evideru'e It cannot be rulc'd exit of court b> a dialei tic 
development of the implications of propositions about what is 
already given or what has already happened.” 

Joliri Doh«»y» /Asm vs tn hxjH.nnwntnl Ijhjk liKde^n, lliiiveisitY of 
Chicago Pitss, 1*116), pp 31 J 13 

159 “Eisos” IN Nviirk 

“J'jinpirically, the c'xislenee of olijec’Is of direct grasp, pos- 
session, usc‘, and enjo>inenl caniuit be denied hin{)iiicallv, 
things are poignant, tragic, beautiful, humorous, settlcnl, dis- 
turbed, comfortable, aimoving, barren, liaisb, consoling, splen- 
did, fearful, are such imrnedialeh and in their own right and 
behalf. If we take advantage of lire word asthetic in a wider 
sense than lliat of application to the bc^aiitiful and ugl>, icslhetic 
cfuality, immediate, final, or scdf-enclosed, indubitably oharacter- 
i/c^s natural situations as they cmipiikally oecMir. ... If c\- 
periencf‘d things are valid eviden<*e, then nature in having cfual- 
ities within itself has what in the literal sense must be called 
ends, terminals, arrests, enclosures. . . . 
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“The genuine implications of natural ends may be brought 
about by (onsidering beginnings instead of endings. To insist 
that nature is an alTair of beginnings is to assert that there is no 
one single and dll-al-once l)egiiining of everything. It is but 
another way of sa>ing that nature is an affair of affairs, wherein 
each one, no mat ter how linked up it may be with others, has its 
own (piaUl>. It does not implv that every beginning marks an 
advance or iniproveinenl ; as we sadly know acrideiits, diseases, 
wars, lies, and eirois, begin. (Meaily the fact and idea of begin- 
ning is neutral, not eulogistic, temporal, not absolute. And 
since wherever one thing begins something else ends, what is 
true of beginnings is true ol endings. . . . 

“ If ends aie onl v endings or closing of lempoial episodes, why 
l)othei to call attention to ends at all, to sav nothing of framing 
a theory of ends and dignifying it with the name of n.itural 
teUndog V ' In the degree, however, in which the mind is weaned 
fiorn ))artisan and egocentric interest, acknowledgment of 
nature as a scene of incessant b<*ginnings and endings, presents 
ils(»H as the sourc'e ol philosophic enlightenment. It enables 
thought to apprehend caustd mechanisms and temporal fmal- 
ilies as phases ol the same natural processes, instead of as corn- 
pet ilors w h(‘ie the gain of one is the loss of the othc'r Mechanism 
is the Older involved in an historic oc cun (Mice, capable of detini- 
tion in terms of the order which vaiious hisloiM^s sustain to each 
olluM. Thus it is lire insliurneiitality of (oiitrol of any particular 
termination since a secpienlial order iiiyolves the last term.” 


160. Till CoMiMiTY or TUK JnrvL and thf Real 

“Those* who do insist that the ideal and tlie leal arc dviiam- 
ically continuous are those by whom the world is to be saved.” 

liCilrn of Wilham Uune^ (Henry Jdiiw*s, od Boston AUdiitic Muntlil> 
Pre-ss 1020), \()I II, p I2d 

161. Ideals REPiiESENr Possibilities of Natlral Eveints 
“( lod only knows how many of the sufTcMings of life are due 
1o a belief that the natural scene and operations of our life are 
lacking in ideal import, and to the I'onseqiient tendency to llee 
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for the larking ideal factors t<» some other world inhabited ex- 
clusively by ideals. Thai such a cut-off, ideal world is impotent 
for direction and control and change of the natural world follows 
as a matter of course. It is a luxury; it belongs to the ‘genteel 
tradition’ of life the pcrsislem*e of an ‘upper’ class given to a 
detached and parasitic life. Mor(M)ver, it i)laces the s(‘ienlilic 
inquirer within that irros|K>nsiV>le c*lass. If ptiilosophers could 
aid in making it clear to a troubled humanity that ideals are 
continuous with natural e\ents, that they but repres«‘nt their 
possibilities, and that recogiii/ed possibilities form methods for a 
conduct whic'h may realize them in fac*!, philosophei's would 
enforce the sense of a social calling and res|Mmsibilily.” 

John Essaya in ExjterimenUi] lAxjic (t^.hiraffo* Univcrsify of 

Chu'ago Pn'-is, 1*^16), p. 72. 

162. Liichetils o\ the Endless Flvk 

“No single thing abides, but all things How. 

Fragment to fragment clings the things thus grow 
llnlil we know and name them. By degrees 
They melt, and are no more the things we kr\pw. 


“Flakes of tlic water, on the waters cease! 

Soul of the body, melt and sleep like these. 

Atoms to atoms weariness to rest 
Ashes to aslies ho}K's and fears to peaceT’ 

W. JI. Mullock, Liirreftmon Life ami Death (London, Adam and Charlc\s 
BluoJi, lyOD, HI, i, wi. 

163. \ T\lk Th\t Is Told 

“It’s 1<K) late to mak<‘ any improvement now'. The universe 
is finislied; the copestone is on, and the chips were carted oil' 
a million years ago.” 


164. Efforts 1’oitivt 

“However good or however bad the universe may be, it is 
alw’ays worlhw'hile to make it tetter.” 

(icorgf* Santuyaiia, liecason in Scienee (New York, Seribnor, 190.5), p. 61* 
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165 . Tuf. World So Frwild that It Supports Hiiman Idcai.s 

“If the scales do iiol rest even, and if I si ill retain some meas- 
ure of faith in the fundairienlal soundness of the world in leniis 
of human notions of the ^ood* il duo chiefly to one last con- 
sideration for whi(‘h I do not ])releud lo ofler pnK)f. ]\1> own 
attitude I find Aar>i«f' with my mood; but it is just the recoa- 
iiitioTi of this fa(t that tor luy lefleclive consciousness iru^liips 
the balduoe. It is in the lole of passive observei that evils over- 
weii'h me most, whcieas the limes when I am least uiicortaia 
that man may hope foi a satisfying; life in a wrorld that is not 
uufiieiidly to him aie the times when mv instincts are in active 
eruption; and if I ask my sell which mood cairies with it the 
{greater impiession ol leality I do not have to hesitate about 
the answei. I may on occasion Ik* mindcMl lo chVaid ideals and 
resif'n inysc‘lf to salvagin^^ such personal benelits as c'ome niv 
way, among whicli a saidonic inlcnesl in the spcn tac le of human 
lolly will pel haps not piove the least enduring. But 1 do not 
hncl it in in\ hcMil paith’ulaiK to like or lo admire such a lem- 
It is the man who, without shutting hi'- eyc*s lo unpleasant 
facts, still tjusls his instincts and go(‘s ahc'ad lo make them 
count who calls forth mv tponlaneous cipj>lause And lo tree 
tins last altitude from the suggestion either of sentimental 
biiivadc) or ol iiniiilelligeiM e, I ocmhI to contemplate it, not as 
a forlorn hope itisimed hv the coinage* ol despair, but as the 
outgrow Ih of a coiificleiue that the goal it s(*es to be desirable 
the WOT Id is so framc'cl as to put within our reach This, as I 
say, is Ic'ss a reasoned conclusion than an intuition. But it will 
have a certain rational grounding also in so far as experience 
makes plausible Ihe ilaim that all our human assurances rest 
in Ihe end on just such an ultimate and unreasoned prompting 
of human nature. And at least inetaphysics has left me with 
the firm pc*i suasion - perhaps its most substantial service 
that whether oi not my own favorite arguments are sound, 
there is no logical eoinpulsion in lival speculations to force me 
to abandon them.'’ 
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166 . Our New Hum\n Responsibility 

“Thus beyond doubt, and beyond recall, the possibility of 
religious belief is leaving Wefilern man. Rul what does this 
meanP It means that man is at length alone with the universe, 
lie is at last free to face tliose natural forces which are so un- 
bearably careless of his fate, lie can no longer pretend, as he 
used in his childhood, that these natural fon^es can be made, if 
suitably inxoked, to codiKTate with him. Nor can he now, as 
he did in his >outh, invoke the aid of a celestial and omnipo- 
tent ally to fight on his side against the stars. At last, he is old 
enough to bear the thought that upon himself alone depends 
the issue of the struggle between life and death. F<»r he has at 
length thought this fatal thought and so he must bear it. 

“The ebb of religious belief biings man fa<*e tt) face vxilh his 
emiioiiinent : but it also biiug*^ him fa(‘e to face with the nec'es- 
sity of ternodeling that environment. For unmodified b> man, 
the world is intolerable. It must be recnsitcd, if not in fanc> 
by the comforts of lelighm, then in fact b\ the hand of man 
himself. Fortunately, by the inevitable iiitertwininas of histor- 
ical cause and elfect, that \er\ growth of knowR'dge whi<h 
has roblMsI man of his fiiotective cloak of religious illusion, 
gives him in (oinpensation the ])ower to lefashion the earth. 
It is precisely because man is at last in sight of being able to 
control nature himself 'hat he now can neither maintain, nor 
should he need, the iihe: i that nature is (onlrolled bv (lod " 


167. {)\iMi»oii NT MvTiun 

“Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him end all his race 
the slow, sine doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to tood and 
evil, re(‘kless of destruction, omin{H>tenl rna'Ier rolls on its 
relentless way; ft»r Man, condemned l<»da> to losi' his dearest, 
tomorrow himself to ])ass through the gate of darkness, it re- 
mains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts 
that ennoble his little day: disdaining the coward terrors of 
the slave of Fate, to worship at the shiine that his own hands 
have built; undismayed by the empire of chancre, to preserve 
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a minJ free fiom the wanlon tyranny ihat rules his outward 
life; proudly deliant of the irresistible forces Ihat tolerate, for 
a moment, his knowled&?e and liis condemnation, lo sustain 
alone, a weaiy but iin>ieldin^ Allas, the world that his own 
ideals ha\e fashioned <lespile the Irarnpling march of iincon- 
s( ious ix)wer.” 


J68. (IU0t/M)S TOR OpTIMrSM 

‘‘[I ina> *^1111 Im' conlendrsl lhal marfs range of influence is 
\eiy liniiletl arid thal diariges are tonslanlly taking place on 
earth and be\ond it wliicli ina\ sinmer or later fru'^trate all his 
elloils. This must be (oiueded. When we remember the an- 
imal dvrraslies lhal ha\e gone lo Iheir doom, or <onsidei the 
desiiny ot suns and m<x)ns and stars, we cannot engage upon 
the V) (ailed ‘inasleiv ol nature’ with the ronhdenc'e and buo>- 
an( > of those who were >oungei in knowledge. Tlu'ie is much 
disclosed b\ science which shadows forth.’ as some one has 
said ‘heartless \oids and iininensicies of Ihe unhcise, and thus 
stabs us horn behind with Ihe thought of annihilation.’ Still, 
whether Ihe run of the human drama is to be long or short, it 
promises to be long eriouifh Irefoie the cuiliin falls, if fall it 
must, for Ihe decrease* of Mifieting and the in(*rease of happi- 
ness, long enough lo win meal numbers of men from acquisitive 
schc'ining lo cieati\e endeavor, and to make beautv far more 
peuvashe ol life lhan it is \nd thal is what matters ” 
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NATURE OF THE 111 MAN INDJMDUAL— 
BIOLOGICAL 

169. Thf Liu*. Process 

‘‘Empirically speaking, Iho iiiosi ol>vi<>as differonfo botween 
and non-living Ihin^s is lhal the aitivities ol the former 
are rhara('leri/ed l)y needs, l>y ellorls which are aclive demands 
to satisfy needs, and 1)> salisfaclions. In rnakiiifr Ihis sfale- 
menl, llie foims need, eflorl, and satisfac lion are primarily em- 
ploved in a i>iolo^icdl sense. B> need is meant a condition of 
leii'^ional rlistribntion of enei^»i(‘s siicli lhal the Inidy is in a 
condition of uneasy or unstable erjuililnium Bv demand or 
ellort is meant the fact that this slate is manifested in mo\e- 
nients which inodif> environing l)odies in wavs ^hich react 
ujK>n the Ikm1>, so that its i bar act eristic pattern of aclive erjiii- 
libtimn is reslorrHl By vilislaclion is meant Ihis recovery of 
ecpiilibriiim pattern, consequent ufMiri the chanj?es of environ- 
ment due to interactions with the active demands of the or{»an- 
ism.” 


J70. Lin. \s CovriNOAi. \i(OMMOi)\rio^ 

“All our lives loii^, every day and every liour, we are en^ajied 
in the process of accommodating our changcsl and unchangc'd 
selves to changed and unchanged surroundings; living, in fact, 
is nothing else than this prcKCss of accommodation; when we 
fail in it a little we are stupid, when we tail flagrantly we are 
mad, when we sir»pend it tcmiKirarily we sleep, when we give 
up the attempt altogether we die. In cpiiel, uneventful lives, 
the changes intcMnal and external are so small that there is 
little or no strain in the prcK'ess of fusion and accommodation; 
in other lives there is great strain, but there is als > great fusing 
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and accommodating power; in others great strain with little 
accommodating power. A life will be successful or not accord- 
ing as the power of accommodation is etjual to or unequal 
to the strain of fusing and adjusting internal and oKternal 
changes.” 


171. Rignano on the Nature op Life 

“The fundamental characteristics of the movements of lower 
organisms show that these creatures move by their own inward 
lort'es, that they aiT autonomous in their movements, that 
they ne^er abandon themselves passively, as brute matter 
does, to the mere play of external energies, but react actively 
to them. . . . 

“ In no fragment of non-living suljslance do we st‘e any thing 
remotely resembling l>ehavior influenced by jwsl experience.” 


172. Ruoi'lvtion or Hkyi imkr vtton as Continuous 

ill.AItJl STMKNT 

“Regulation is a general name applied to the organism’s 
capacity for return to the form or behavior characteristic of 
the sptH-ies after any disturbance <if this original pattern, 'lire 
factors of regulation of Ip'havior can lie analyzed raon* readily 
than thosr* of form and the latter are seen to lie intimately 
bound up with the former. Ml behavior is regulatory in the 
stmv* that theix' is a typical action system udatittsl to meet the 
ordinary exigencies arising in the rife* of the sprsnes to which 
the organism returns after modilication produced by unusual 
events. h]ven the ordinary reactions called forth by change in 
existing conditions tend to bring the system Iwck to the former 
slate and then cease. Trial-and-error, tnipisrn, reflex, instinct, 
and various forms of rn<Kliriability of liehavior may all partici- 
Iiale on rHX*asion in these regulatory prxM'Csses.” 
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173 . The Unity of Organism and Environment 

“An organism and its euvironmenl are one, just as the parts 
and aclivitios of the organism are one, in the sense that though 
we can distinguish lliem we cannot st'parale Ihem unaltered, 
and conse(iuentl> cannot understand or investigate one apart 
from the rest. It is literally true of life, and no mere metaphor, 
that the Mholc is in each of the ]iarts, and ea(‘h moment of the 
past in each moment of the preseni.” 

J S Or(/anii>m and Ennromnent (New lld\eri, Yale l^nivtT^ity 

Press, 1017), p. 00. 

171. Boru Orgwism \nd J Environ went Alw vys I'wolvid 

“An> ‘organa’ acli\ily is as miM'h an affair of the environ- 
ment as it is of the organism. An.v habit of a (hikJ belongs as 
triil> to the situation as to the cliild, for it joins ImjIIi together. 
And ‘the situation* is the actual total situation in all its par- 
ticular manifestations to whuh the child is in fa(*l sensilixe. In 
a true sense an> significant instance of learning thus joins up 
in a wa> new foi the child iiideliiiitely man> paitsa^f the situa- 
tion at the sjinie time that it reiiiakes the child in indefinitely 
many aspects. J^eaining Ik^ihhiics thus iminenscdy far-reaching 
and v\e see the more clearly how inade(|uale nay, how hazard- 
ous are those proiedmes and those studies whiih attempt to 
base themselves on shmle and i^olatiMl l(^arnings. The whole 
child with all his effectual |»ast now acMually located in a present 
corurele situation with all its eflectu.d i on nei ted nesses this 
is the only unit. Anything less is an abstr.iction, a part only, 
("onclusions based on such absliat'tions need not elsewhere be 
valid, and treatment ])roiK>sed under such conditions may well 
be harmful. DifTiciilt as are the demands lunein made, v\e dare 
not disregard them."’ 


173. Tin: Dynymicvs of Bjjiavjor 

“The organism's tensions are set up by environinental events 
and by cdrjects with which it comes in contact. In the environ- 
ment lie the remote ends which must bc' reached before tensions 
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will be resolved. These ends are f^oals, but they are not only 
cnvironrnenlal f^oals, they are ^oals perceined. The organism’s 
l)ehavior is purposeful. Thus there are two factors to keep in 
mind: <jne, the ditt'erenliaLs of stress within the organism and, 
the other, something in the envh'oniueiit that the organism 
wants. It is this relationship b<*twe<*n the organism and its en- 
■vironment that is represeiUrnl by dilferentials in the nervous 
system. Ac'cordingly, the same movements that bring internal 
rHtuilibiiuni are those' uiiich carry the organism to its environ- 
mental goal: they are also the same movements that relieve 
(*onsc’iousness of \>ants and desires.” 


176. Tin NvriiRi: or llritwiOH 

“ As we l<M)k more closely at life itself, the newer biologic view 
of organism helps ns to understand behavior |H>ssibly as never 
beftire, Vny organism is seen as a self-regulative pattern, in- 
extricably iritcr\v<»ven with the environment, \\henby a change 
either within or without the t«ri>aiHsm the equilibrium of the 
organism is ups(»l, ilieie ensues a strain which we variouslv call 
need, want, wish, drive, preference, or the like. ( Arnsefjuent ui)on 
this strain there ensue movements direr'ted toward the environ- 
ment which lend to restore the lost eciuilihriurn. These move- 
ments will (typically j both continue and tif need be) vary until 
ecpiilibiium is restored. Thus j>ep}rer in the nose brings an upset 
wliic'h ill turn results in su«*e/ing. ‘Natur’e's effort,’ we say, to 
remove the pc'pper. (Jr hunger (as an upset) brings ‘seeking’ 
movenuMils which typically find fcKxi to r-elieve the hunger. All 
such movc'inents so arising we call Iv'havior. It appears that all 
life activities are of this nature. The specilie ‘drive' to them 
comes thus from the upset an<l roiitiiiues (tvpieally) till eepri- 
iibriiim is restored. 'This peculiar and (*haract eristic connec't ion 
here existing between the upset and the consequent varying be- 
havior is highly significant. The upset furnishes the ‘efficient 
cause’ to the behavior movements. I'he same iijiset or if you 
prefer, its removal sii})plies at the same time the lirial end of 
these movements: the movements typically Ixilh cuntimie and 
vary until the upset is removed. Such a state of all'airs presents 
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an essentially teleological charactei Beha\ior is at bottom 
purposive ” 


177 The bn ^ tor's Lfarnixg Bihavior 

“ The behdvioi )ust desciibed shows tlearly lhat the same 
individual does not react alwd\s in the same way to the same 
sluuuhis The shmulus and Ihe otliei external (ondilions le- 
maimng the same, Ihe orgaiiisin lespoiuls hv a seiits of leac lions 
iKComing of more and moie pionouuud (haiulci, unlil 1)> 
one c»f (hem it iids ils< If of (he stimulation I nd(i the condi- 
tions desciilH'd when a dense t loud of carmiiif is added to the 
waler the chdn^>es in the Ix^havioi [ol the Stenloi] may be 
summed up as follows 

‘ (1) No reaction at first the oiganism (ontmucs its noirnal 
d( livilies for a short lime 

‘ (2) Then i slight reidionbv tuimiv into a new |K>sitiou 
a seeming attempt to keep up Ihe noirnal a( tivilu-% and \tt g(t 
I id of the slinuililii)n 

* (i) If this IS unsu(i(ssful, we hne next a slight mtdrup- 
tiOTi of the noinial i<ti\iti(s in a inomenlar\ hmimI of Ihe 
cihai\ current, (ending to get iid of the souk e of stimulation 
(I) If (he stimulus still pcisisls the animal biiaks oil its 
normal activitx lompletdy b\ contr uting ^tion^h dc\oling 
itself enliidy as it were, togellingiidof thestiinuUtion, though 
letaininr^ the ]M>^sibilil> ol resuimng its noun il a< IimIn in Ihe 
same pi ii e at an v niomc nt 

‘ t>) hinally if all these len lions remain iiiffleilive, the 
aninidl not only gni's up comphtelv its usual aili\i1iis but 
juits in opeiation another set ha\ ing a miic h nioie ladu al ellec I 
in sepirating Ihe animal from the stirmihting agnit It aban- 
dons its tulie swims away ind toims anothei on< m a situation 
where the stimulus does not act ufKin it 

“The bi'hdvior of Stentoi under the conditions given is 
evidc nlly a special foim ot the method ol llie sc'letlioii ol certain 
conditions through vaiieil atlivilies, a form whidi we have 
not met before The organism tries one method of action, if 
this fails, it tries another, till one succeeds 
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“The phenomena are thus similar to those shown in the 
'loaniinfr' of higher oiganisms, save that the modilu'ations de- 
pend upon less complex relations and last a sliorler time.'’ 

H S Jonnin^, Beltaiior of the Loiver Onfani&nis (iVow Yoik, Columbia 
I 'in\ VI sil y Pi 10^ i), pp 17(» 79. 

178, l\o\hL Bi-itwior as Leirmng 

Ihe lowly or^»aiiisrii does nol >ield lo Ihis falo wilhoui 
a slTiiftgle, Jindowod with a ceilain eapacit> for ^^eneial iiiolilily 
nol ^peiilically ex( ilod h> an exlonml sliiiiulus, in an oTnerjrom y 
foi wliiih no sleKMihpod ies|Hmso is directly pTovidcnl in Ihe 
innate action system it rapidly tiie^in iiun all foimsof response 
peimitt(‘d b> its oi^ani/ation, and if the onicoine is suceessful 
the ori^ani/ation im> he so altc'red a> to facilitate a similar 
adjustment on repetition of Ihe siliialion The animal, we may 
say, has learned (physiologically) or has aeijuired a physioloftic'al 
habit which may persist for a longer or shorter time " 


179, Wif\r \IiA%s 

“Where the organism faces a iicnel situation, old responses 
will not sulhc e. A new response is c ailed for or iaihn'e conlronts. 
It fortunate, Ihe organism will coulri\e a Tes|Kmse new lo it and 
acicMfuate to copc' with the rioxel diflkulty. 'such a contriving 
we call ‘IcMining ’ \ dog is upset at being shut in an inclosure. 
lie finds or contrives a way out It works. T hereafter, if shut 
in, he uses his nc'w-found exit (or, more exac tlv, his newly con- 
trixed resjvonscO. He has learned how to meet the situation. 
Since he did not have this way of res|>ondmi£ before, we may, if 
we wish, say that he has ‘created' a re>f>cmse novel to him. In 
such a case the restoration (return to ecfuilibriurn) is not to the 
prior state. The organisin is diflerent bv the new response 
and all that it brings. Each act of learning adds a certain 
change and incremc'iit to the \eiy structure of the organism 
itself.” 
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180. Growth and Learning Are One f Continuous Frocess 

‘‘Tlie notion of growth as a mere unfolding of potentially 
contained characters is to bo abandoned. And further, the proc- 
ess of functional construction which is so largely sustained by 
outside, environmental ag<‘ncies /.v not different in prmdple from 
the j)rocess that we call ‘learning.’ (Jrowth (in so far as it is 
organic development, and not mere increase of volume) and 
learning aie one continuous pio(»'ss, to the earlier phases of 
which w^e give the one name, and to the later (iiu hiding adult) 
phases we give the other.” 


181 . (’niiiO iiiL loLMirv or DuvcuorvirAr \nd Ll.\R^f^(i 

“We aie accustomed to speak of develofwnenl as ending with 
inatUTil>. \ctuallv, of course, de\elopmenl ne\er ends while 
lift* <'onlinues, foi stni<*tural anil functional Cipiilibralions are 
alwa>s going on and led\ing their lecoids in the ])rotoplasm. 
So iar as its de\elopmental aspects are conceriK;^!, thim, life 
ina> be regaidc^d as «i (onlinuoiis ^eiies of n^gulations, or in the 
v\ordsof Sfienccf as ‘(continuous adjiistinent of internal relations 
to external relations.’ , . . 

“In the past biologists have often drawn a sharp disliruli<»n 
between dexclopinenl as a pi(Kc*ssof constniclion of a machine 
and l)('ha\ioi as the fijiM tioniiig or working ol the machine aftei 
coiisfiuclion is ('onifiletrHl. Hut if the |N>silion lak(‘n in the pre- 
((sliiig section is (XHrecl, dev elopim*!! t represents Ix'havior as 
trul> as anv a( livili(*s ot the mature oiganisin, and we ha\e to 
distinguish not betw('en chwc^lopineril and beha\ior, but between 
diflerenl asjiei Is and ])hascs of developmental and other forms 
ofl>ehavior. . . . 

“The whole course of dev’^elopinenl is a process of ph>siologi( al 
h'arning, beginning with the sinifile ( \ prurience of dilh^ential 
e\posure to an exleimal factor, and the undergoing onr* moditica- 
tion after another, as new e\peiienc(‘s in the life c'jf the organism 
or of its fiaits in relation to each other occur. Memory and 
learning in the narniwer, psy(»hologii*al sense represemt that 
part of the general develoiimenlal learning process which con- 
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coins theminulo patloin ot (oitdinioi^ionsol tho neivous sNslom 
in cidvamoa stages of (lo\elopment, }>dTlJCiil(iTly in the hi^hoi 
driiitidls T hero is no ovidoiu o f)f dn\ lundamontal physioloj^K al 
dilloronfe liflwoen tho goncidl firoLoplasinic nieinory as ox- 
piosscd 1(1 physiolo^K dl f^rddiints and Ihoii oiler ts and tho 
hi^dioi iorins of inomoiN charac toiistic of tho cential nonoiis 
s\slom 

‘ lo sum up (ho dcvdopmont o( (lie iiidiMdual nu\ bo 
lo^didcd as tho expiossion of a frinoial pioUiplasiiiK inonior>, 
and exporiinont show^ us (hat dt xlopinorilal liehavioi is inodiii 
al)lo 1 >\ < \p( I loiu o Su( h inodifi( alion oi lo u unit, is ^omf, on at 
ail tiiiKs fioin tho dilliioiitial (xposiiif which dotciiiurus flu 
piiiudr> iMdl i'ladioni to the end of hh 


182 Ini Orc.wi^m Ri si>om)s vs v Wuoti 

‘ \\ tif II man rr dc Is to rven the most minuto sonsoi> stimulus 
tlio whole l)od\ coopeiales in Ihr ioa< tioii o\oii if ho only laisos 
a liivri oi StiNs tho woid mm! \ si unulus applied an\- 

wh(‘ieon the Inidv produces not oiilv a lor i) sevmienlal le'llox 
aelion Init it ehan^os the sysloin of tension and cciolions 
probably in eneix ])ut of the bod> 

loliii H W il on Pwih from Iht Slaruf point of Hit Bthin ion si {Vhi\\ 
dilpiiii IippiiKolt PMM) pp Id 122 

185 Ihi ()n(,\Ms'vi \rii%(» vs v Wiioli 

‘ A\hat happe'iis at one point in the oi^anisin is iioxei indo- 
pemdonl of oi without it^ inlluenee upon, what is talvuv place 
at an> othe*r point in tho eir^aniMii 


181 Li \IlM^e^ Nen \ Mvinn oi Spieiiie Nlirvi 
( e)^M e noNs 

* Tho loaniiu*' pioeoss and tlio retention of h dnls are not de- 
ponderit u|K)n any tinoh locah/oel struetural eharn^os within 
the i oiobral eoilex The results are meompatible with fheoiies 
of le^dining bv thaiicOs in synaptic blructure, or with any theo 
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ries which assume lhat particular neural inte^^rations are de- 
pendent upon definite anatomical paths sp(H‘ialized for them. 
Inte^ation (»annot be expressed in terms of connections l>etween 
specific neurons.” 


185. The “Whole” Nor Oiiier iii\n ihe Piwkess of 
Blhwior 

“Because a unified whole, siah as *oi#?diiisin/ ‘man,’ elc., 
receives a name, the human mind is prone to let all Ihe con- 
crete, inieiactin^ pails fade out, and then to cany on with the 
mere name-filing that lemains, as with a ehess pawn. \eiy little 
ohjedur lonlenl is left in the thinking that i^ done with this 
narne-thiiig, it is v^ish-thinking. . . . 

“ \ whole is not more than the sum oi totalit\ of its pails m 
that arrangc'inenf or organization which (onslilulcs the whole. 
To sav that the 'whole' c'on^tilules, geneiates, dcmiinates, etc., 
its parts is th<‘ most arrant nonscuise. Vnd this is as tiue of 
componenl pails of the highest liMiig organisms as it is of the 
Straws in a thatc hed roof 

“To sa> that a ‘whole’ legulates oi in any wise operates on 
its parts makes of the ‘whole’ something other than the totality 
of its interrelated parts, a rnetaph>si(al othei that lends itself 
to vicious thinking Thus the statement that ‘life perpetuates 
itself' makes ‘life' a rnelaph\sKal eutitv a])dit lioin that con- 
<*iele process of Ining which in fact nc^ithcu pei pet nates nor 
maintains itself 1ml depends abjectly at every instant cm its 
eruiionrnent Such a ieif>ing power cif words is conspicuous in 
all vitalistic uigumenis This may secsn a small ]H)int ol logic, 
but small lapses of logic* often have grave c*ons(Mpienc'es.” 


186. The Ac^ttno vs v Whole 

“In descTibing a sample rear lion we speak c'onveniently of 
the stimulus as if it were the action on a few receptors, and the 
response as if it involved only a relatively few efferent, cerebral, 
and cffeient neurons and a few muscles. But we know that the 
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real stimulus is a pattern involving practically all the receptors 
in the body; and the real response involves the nervous system 
integratively, and practically all the muscles, and many, at 
leasl, of the glands. Even such response as the knee-jerk in the 
uiiiTiJiircd animal can readily be shown to be no mere reflex but 
to do|)end on a vastly greater assemblage of receptors than those 
teniiinaling in the ]>alellar tendon, and I am confident that 
within two years we shall be able to show that all muscles in 
the skeletal system participate in this so-called reflex, and in 
all other overt responses of the human iKKly.” 

187. Behvvior of tub Oro\msm as \ Whole 

An organism functions as a whole and in no sense can it be 
underslfK)d b> studying the isolatinl function of one of its parts. 
I’he parts are all modified by the whole and lose their identity 
in the functional whole. The organism is c‘oin}K)sed of material 
which, although inainlairiiiig <liversil> of sliucture, fuses and 
amdlgamal<*s in such a w^a> that it functions as a single unit. 
Any study of loss than the organism as a whole is inadequate 
foi a complete understanding of the organism. . . . 

‘*lf an organism always l)eha\es as a whole, the psychology 
which maintains that l)eha\ior is due to ‘Inmds’ which lead 
from ‘parts of the situation to parts of the response’ can only 
be wiong. [F<K)lnole in original: Thorndike, K. L., Educational 
t\ychology (briefer course*;, p. 1.^3. | A ‘part of the response’ 
must mean a part of th«* resinmcling structure and separate 
bonds (‘an only mean that they are functionally independent 
of each other. All this is iiK'onsislent with tlie biological i)osi- 
tion whi<*h holds that the organism at all times beha\es as a 
functional whole and at no time is any one [lart independent of 
the other parts. Functionally, there are no parts. The l)eha^iag 
organism is nevcT less than the whole. Functionally the organ- 
ism-as-a-whole defies furthiT analysis. 

“ Likewise, the explanation of learning only in terms of ‘new 
bonds,’ ‘neural pathways,’ ‘synaptic alterations,’ etc., must be 
discanled. Learning cannot Ik* restricted to changes in the 
nervous system only. It, Uk), is organisinal or body-wide, . . . 
It cannot be localwwl in any part. , . . Inorganic learning (if 
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we may use such a contrasliug illustration) involves the alter- 
alien only of those parts of the machine which are involved in 
the performance of the desired behavior. Hut in organic behav- 
ior, all parls of the machine are in\olved and learning must 
com*ern the alteration of the mechanical whole.” 


1U8. \ ('nF\T10N-l]V1JT\Tl()N S('\LI5 

‘‘But ‘ learn' needs further stiid.v In^fore we can leave it, es- 
pecially in relation to imitation. . . . 

‘‘Mere imitation does not sullice. The golf professional shows 
me his swing, e\en explains it in detail. 1 tr> and fail. I ha\e 
to do some conlri\ing ni>self. He inaN show or suggest, but I 
liciNC to do the coiitii\ing. In shoit, taking my existing st<)ek 
of habits and skilU I ‘create' a mo\emenl new to me (and, be- 
lieve me, mine is never exacll> his), ^\ithout hislielp, however, 
1 had done less well. VMml I do is tlms part ‘cieatioii,* |)art 
*imitali<in.’ But the same thing is I rue of Shakespeare. Supreme 
creator that he was, he])iofited still b> what ot herw show ed him. 
^o man (an create out of nothing. A\lwa>s there are things 
that suggest. It begins to appear that there is a ci(‘alion-iinita- 
tion scale. \t one ond the greatest |K)ssible amount of creation 
in profwirlion to imitation. \t the other end the reverse, the 
least jiossible amount of creation in proportion to imitation. 
With all gradations in between, l^ven Shakc^speare shows 
gieatc‘r (n'ation at times than at others. Man> of ns would lx* 
glad to r<‘a( h his lowest. Somewhere in this scale each act be- 
longs.” 


189, Ilvirns ('iRL\rivi..Nh>s 

“ \cts of this sort are guided b> the perreived situation, 
whicli directs them towards an end. Habits enter into such ac^ 
tivities and make them fxissihle, but the habits are combined 
into wholes which as wholes are not mechanical at all, but lle\- 
ible, so as to suit the circumstances of the moment. I'he final 
act is an integration of habits and is a new thing. 
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“On higher levels we call this process of organizing habits 
into a new })allern by such names as in\enli\eness or creati\e- 
ness. The iiivenlor, the architect, the statesman, and the scien- 
tist, for example, use their habits in waiving problems, but the 
solution of the problem is something new. Similarly old habits 
come into j)lay when we carr^ on a conversation or play a game 
of golf. Pronunciation, senle^nce structure, modulation of \oice, 
all ledect old habits, >et the combination of words may be new, 
just as in golf the particular stroke ma> be somewhat different 
from any that we have tried before. This flexibility, or control 
bv a puqrose or aim, is the esscnilial and different iaiing trait of 
conscious behavior. So far, l)eha\iorism has failed coiiiplelelv 
to give an adequate or even reasonably plausible ar count of 
Ihis trail. In order lo understand conscious activity it is neces- 
sary to deal with habits, not in isolation, bill as elements in 
ad<rplive Irehavior.” 


P)0. fliK.o o> THT rarLVTivn Arr 

“Sludents ol Ihe (iialive ad maintain lhal there is a differ- 
ence between the pioc'css of problem-solving (in which assimi- 
lalioii plays Ihc leading role) and lhal of (Tcalive self-expression 
and contemplative awareness. The iriNtnimentalisls deny Ihis. 
They niurnlain thal Ihe as^imilalive acl and Ihe cTealive acl 
are merely dillering asfiei Is of the ^ame general procedure of 
learning. . . . 

“NexI, a word concenring the data and lire method of ni> 
analysis. The data are Ihe Mrbjerdive materials of experience, 
and Ihe nielhod is lhal of inIrospectMrn, or rather n'lrospectM»n. 
We are sludving the mental and emotional experience undergone 
ill the creatur acl. It is, therefore, only bv the rnliospec tron of 
Ihe creative artist lhal Ihe experiential dala of Ihe jiroeess (\rri 
bo explored, No pcisoa who has nol experenced Ihis pr'oce-i-' 
can generalize concerning il, and no objec live measure of prod- 
uels can lay bare the process ilself. . 

“Consider, lirsl, lire altitudes orienting Ihe act of problem- 
solving. In confronting a problem, the worker is oriented out- 
ward. The conditions of the problem are ‘given.’ . . . 
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“In each of these ‘problems’ the attitude is set in reference 
♦o external needs. To grasp the problem, the individual must 
adopt the attitude necessary to understand the conditions set 
b> il. . . • It is only by sinking the attitude rigorously deter- 
mined by conditions outside his own experience, external to 
his background of meaning and generalization, that the prob- 
lem-solver successfully recognizes the ‘felt difliculty’ in the 
‘forked-road’ situation. 

“In the creative attitude, however, the orientation is inward. 
It is subjects e, not object i^e as in problem-solving. The cre- 
ating process is propelled 1>\ an inner urge to objectify ukkkIs, 
to portray overtly personal integiations of meaning, general- 
ization, and emotion. The drive iua> be to write a poetic phrase 
or line or stan/a, to fK)rlidy something with pencil or brush, to 
pul together a new (ombination of tones or IxKlily movements 
that will objectify a fusion of ideas and feeling. But the alti- 
tude adopted in the initial stage in the creative at t is determined 
by reference to the subjective, inner expeiieiife of the indi> idiial. 

“There is also a ser^oiid distinction. Whereas the ‘ problem’ of 
the problem-solver is evleinal to the individual, llr^ ‘ problem ' of 
the artist is internal I’heie is a difleieiue in deliniteness. 
Problem-solving is locused with sharpness on conditions pre- 
*tcril>ed in the external world. . . . The ])Tob1em-soIved must 
adjust with exactitude to these exieinally prescribed recpiire- 
ments 

“]\<)t so witli the orienting attitude in the creative a<d. It 
consists at lirst of lit tic more than a vague restlessness, an unde- 
fined desire to express in an external product the internal ex- 
perience of the individual. Ibis gives us. indeed, an important 
cue to the difleienee between problem-solving and creating, 
that is, the unchanging rigor and clarity of definition of the 
externally set problem and the constantly changing indefinite 
character of (he artist's subjective vision.” 


191. Who Crkate? 

“The ways of men we can study. What do we find? Is their 
creation limited to ‘art,’ ‘music,’ and ‘literature'? Or do we 
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find it as woll in statesmanship, generalship, invention, re- 
search? Do we not in fact find it present more or less in every 
realm where man has concern enough to achieve? And is such 
creation limited to the very few? Do we find the gn»at ones 
standing quite apart fioni the rest of us, doing things the like of 
which we lesser ones cannot do even in smaller si*ale? Are they a 
different kind of In'ing from us, so that they alone create and w^e 
can only imitate? Or do we all create, only in diflerent degrees? 
Does not history in fact show one unbroken stieU'h (‘distribu- 
tion of creative ability’) from Shakespeare or Beethoven or 
Kirislein down lo us, with eveiy where each one in the line almost 
as creative as the one next alvove, no break anywhere lo mark 
off the ‘creative’ ones from the rest? . . . 

“lilven a very low animal form ina> in the face of a novel 
situation contrive a (to him) novel ic»sjH>ns(‘ lo meet the situa- 
tion, and this response will abide as a structural change. These 
facts we ina> describe in two ways* the animal has ‘learned’ a 
new lesfxrnse or the animal has ‘created’ a new rc'S[K)nse. ^lole 
here that ‘create’ and ‘learn’ (the latter in at least one <»f its 
aspects) are made to mean the same thing. ‘Learn’ thus be- 
comes a mote active and creative allair than mo^t seem to 
think. Create is biought more lowI>, if >ou will, but still means 
lo make something that bcforetiinc’s did not (for the learner) 
exist. Old material will enter const itutiv el >, bat the result is 
something qualitatively new. For the learner (if not for the 
world) actual creation has takcni plate.” 


192. HiirmDiiY 

“Heredity today is not what it used lo be, and perhaps it 
never was. We no longer set heredity over against env ironmenl, 
nature against nurture, instinct against habit, but w'e conceive 
each in terms of the other. . . . 

“ Heredity tendencies are not absolute, but are relative to the 
environment, and are capable of formulation only in terms of the 
environment. Fmvironmental influences, on the other hand, 
operate only on hereditary tendencies. Each is a function of the 
other, the two being comparable to mathematical factors in a 
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product, which accordingly varies with both and becomes zerc 
when either factor l)ecoines zero.” 


193 . Heredity and Environment 

“To ask whether heredity or environment is responsible for 
certain beha\ior is like asking whelher it is Ihe engine or the 
gas that makes the (*ar go.” 


191 . AiKLT (lllVR'^CTFRISTlCS AND THE (JkRM 

“The characleiislics of the adult are no more prescml in the 
germ cells than are those of an aiitoinobile in llie metallic ores 
out ofwhi(‘hil is ultima tel manufcictured. To get the complete, 
niirinall^-at'tiiiir oriranisni, ihe proper inalerials are essential 
but etpiall) essential is it that the> should inleiaei properly with 
ea(‘h other and with other tiling^.. \nfl the way they mleracl and 
whal Uwy produce depetuh on Ihe rondilions. . . . 

”The £>io<<‘ss (»f dev ('lo| mien t shows itself not to l>e sler(H)- 
t>ped, as at liist appears to 1 m‘ the case; it \ar^e^ with ehaiisres in 
conditions. Whal aiiv gixen tell shall produce; whal any part 
<»f the l)odx shall iH^ctnne; what the Ixxly as a whole shall 
become depends not alone on whal it contains its ‘hered- 
ity’ hut also on its lelation to many other conditions, on its 
eri\irorurient. ’ 


1%. Effix 1 or Divirsi, Environmemn on I.Q. 

“The adoption of childien of inferior inheritance into thc'se 
relali\el\ superior homes constitutes a kind of crude social 
experiment. Jii this e\])erimenl is accomplished the st'paratioii 
of the two factors of heredity and environment in such a way 
as to enable us to estimate the effect of the two factors sepa 
rately. . . . 

“ In order to coniine the comparison to children whose in- 
herilan(‘e was similar, so as to reduce to the minimum any pos- 
sible influence of variations in inheritance, o< ^mparisoiis were 
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made between brothers and sisters. Among the entire group 
125 pairs of brothers and sisters, or siblings, were found. These 
pairs were ciassifiecl accoiding to the giade of homes in which 
they were living, a memlier of each paii who was in the superior 
home being put in one gioup and the other rnenil>er of the pair 
ill the poorer home lieing put m the other gioup. The average 
LQ. of those in the better homes was 95 and of their own 
brothers and sisters in the p(M)rei homes 86, a diflerence of nine 
points. Again, a compaiisoii was made of brotheis and sisteis 
pla(‘ed early and those placed later. The average T.Q of 129 
who were placed at an eailiei age was 91 1 and those placed at a 
later age 86.4, iuriallv, brothers and Msleis who are placed in 
different homes were found to \w less alike than axe l>iolher& and 
sisters who are hroiu^hl up together. The degree of xesembhnee 
between brothers and sistc'xs is usually expres'-c^d by a coiiela- 
lion (‘oedieient of 30 I n the c ase of brothers and listers who are 
separated the resemblaiue is represented by a coefficient of 
onlv 51. Those in unlike homes, morcHiver. are le*»s alike than 
tho'^e in like homes, Ihe two coefficienls being respectively .28 
and .58.” 



CHAPTER VI 


NATURE OF THE HUMAN INDIVIDUAL— 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 

196 . Fundamental Postulates of Behaviorism 

“In adopting physical monism any consi'ious or psychical 
entity as distinct from the physical elect ron-prolon entity is, 
of course, excluded. The formulation of the behavioristic jkisi- 
tion is I hen expressed in the statemeni that all human conduct 
and achie\ement re<luces to nothing hat: (a) different kinds of 
electron-proton gn^upings cliaraderi/ed according to symmetry 
or geometrical structure; (b) the motions that occur when one 
structural or d>namic form changes into another. In other 
words, I assume that the scientific study of what is generally 
known as iM'rsonalit> and social organization can^)e conducted 
under the assumplion that the pli>si(*o-<'hemical (‘ontinuum is 
the sole existential datum and that the totality of (he electron- 
proton aggregates the universe in which we live.” 


197 . Behaviorism and ("onruiousness 

“We advance the view that MiuNoriam is the only consistent 
and logical functionalism, in it one avoids lK)lh the Scylla of 
parallelism and the (^har>lidis of interaction. Those time- 
honored relics of philov)phu*al sf)eculation need trouble the 
student of behavior as little as they tnujble the student of 
physics. The c<insideration of the mind-bod> problem affei‘ls 
neither the type of problem selected nor the foi*niulation of the 
solution of that problem. 

“This leads us to the |X)int where argument should be made 
constructive. It is possible to write a psychology, to define it as 
Pillsbury does (as the ‘science of behavior*), and never go back 

112 
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upon the definition: never to use the terms consciousness, mental 
states, mind, content, 'will, ima^ry, and the like. ... It can 
be done in terms of stimulus and response, in terms of habit 
formation, habit intejrration, and the like.” 

John B. Watson, IMimutr (Ni'w York, Holt, 1914), p. 9. 

198. Behaviorism's CoM'iamoN op Itself 

“Behaviorism’s primary contention i** that if its facta were 
all at hand the behaviorisi would lx* able to tell after watching 
an individual fierfonn an act wlial lh<‘ situation is that caused 
his action fprinliction), vvlicicas if organi/cd s(x*ie|y decreed 
that the individual or group should act in a deliiiilc, specific 
way the liehaviorisi could arrange the situation or stimulus 
fvhi('h would bring alwul such action (control).” 

John B VNrtlsoii, PiyfhoUitiv fnm the Hlarulpinnt of a lietuivinriJ (Phila- 
dcIptxH, Lippincolt, 1919), pp. viii U. (From edition containing preface 
signed J B W 1 

199. Mino Not to Be EvraAl^ED Away 

“To assert, then, that cowicious behavior is a litdion is to 
draw a logical deduction from a premiv*, not to observe a fact. 
And since the fact of conscious liehavior, of observing, analy/ing, 
noting, reasoning, is involmi in the whole undertaking, the 
alisuiditY of the conclusion shows the falsity of the premifse.” 


200. ''Domimon or Physks ... Is Pisr” 

“Theie was a titnc when the whole combination of self and 
envinminenl which makes up o\|M*iience sismimhI likely to pass 
under the dominion ot a physics iniu'h mote iron-bound than 
it is now. That overwwniiig phase*, when it was ahnost neces- 
sary to ask the permission of pliysics to call one’s soul one’s 
own, is past. The change gives rise to thoughts which ought 
to be developed. Even if we cannot attain to much clarity of 
constructive thought wc can discern that certain assumptions. 
oxp<*ctations or fears are no longer applicable.” 
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201. Thorndike on the Naturae Units in the Mind 

“The natural units in the mind are very small ones, connec- 
tions belween situations or elements of situations and resi)onses 
or elements thereof. These units iiiten*elate and coiiperale in 
elaborate and subtle Avays. So far as now known, honesty is n<jt 
a faculty or unil-chaiacler or compound of six or eij»hl such, 
but an expression of the a^f»regate status of literally hundreds 
or thousands of tendencies to act. and of their relations inler 
se and their lelations to other teiulen(‘ies. Whatever conunon 
factor these have is not yet identified, isolali'd, and made (‘apable 
of direct ineasuremenl. On the other hand, abstract intellectual 
ability with verbal content does sho>v substantial unity, so that 
we (an, by a suitable battery of ti'sls, approximate a measure- 
ment of it uiicontamiuated by other fact^s all of it and nothing 
but it. Much lurtluT ri'search in the nature and relation of 
abilities is necessary.*’ 


202. Mim> (’omposeu of Billions or Nerve Fibi:rs 

Modern psx'hology conceives of the mind, not as a compact 
^loup of relali\(‘lv lar^»e divisions or faculties, but as a collec- 
tion of several billion tiny nerve fibers or cells, ea(‘h of which 
has learned or is ca])able of l(‘drnin}:, a definite function. t)f 
(‘ourse, these neurones, as th(*y are c^alhsl, seldom a(*l as individ- 
uals, but are orj^ani/ed rulo svsIcmus to prsform vai’ious mental 
and physi('al fundioiis. These functions howi'ver ar’o very 
specifn*.” 


203. (’oNDiTjoM.n Aiks Not Vdequate. 

“I be^an the study of ^vrebral function wdth a definite bias 
toward such an interpret a lion of the leaniinr^ l>roblem. The 
ori^diial irrocrarn of research l<K)ked toward the tracing of con- 
drfroned-rellex arcs through the cortex, as (he spinal paths of 
simple roflext^ seemfsl to have Ireeii traced through the cord. 
The experimental findings have never fitted into such a scheme. 
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Rathor, they have emphasi/ecl Ihe unitary cliaracfer of every 
habit, the inip()ssibilily of slating any learning as a conealena- 
tioTi of reflexes, and the participation of larj^e masses of ner>ous 
tissue in the functions rather than the de\ elopmeiit ol restricted 
cond lie I ion-pat hs. ’ ’ 


204. How Tim Idealist Sees l^DTVIDO\L (Iiiow'th 

‘‘It will be found, we belio\e, that this apparenl state of the 
» \se can only bo exjilained by supposing that in the irrowtli of 
oui cvpeiience, in the pc(K(*ss of oui learning if) know’' the woild. 
an animal organism, which has its 1iis(o[\ in time, giadually 
becomes the vehicle of an eleinallx complete const ioiisnc-s 
What we call our mental hislor> is not a hi^toiv of this con- 
sciousness, which in itself can have noliistcav, but a liistor^ of 
the process by whic h the* animal org.mjsm bcH*omes its ^ elude.” 

rhorna'. Hill (Jihii Ptoleqnmem to Lfhu^ ftKlonl, ( luuulon Pie^s, 
urn 1st 0(1 l««l) p «1 

205. Wiass ON niL I itimml 1 \irs or Healhy 

“Phvsicisls aie fairl> well agreed that negative and positiv’^e 
electric .d pailic*les, close libed as elections and fiiotons . . . 
are the liMKilhelical nil luiate elc*inc'nls ouL of which everything 
is built 11 ]).” 


20() \ll IsPrlVSTCVL 

“I'ho bcdiavior of the ph>sicisl is jud as physical as the 
physics he teachc's.” 


207. Moiion Not the Omv Type or Chvnge 

“The only theoretic argument agunsl the existence of con- 
sciousness advanced bv recent liehaviorists is that of A. P. 
Weiss. Starting with Ihe assuinplion that ultimately everything 
is constituted by electrons (and piolons) in motion, he argues 
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that consciousness must be reducible to the former. This naive 
denial of facts because they do not fit in with a preconceived 
assumption is a clear case of the fallacy of universal reducibility. 
For gianling that all things are or>mbinatu>ns of electrons and 
protons in inotiv>n, it does not follow that combinations of these 
elements cannot contain forms not contained in the elements 
separately. We may see in I he operation of this fallacy the 1 ypi- 
ral nominalistic incapacity to rtcogni/e any existence except 
spatial and material terms, to the neglect of forms or patterns.'* 


208. PsYCTlOPHYSlCAL P\ 1 \A 1 .LKL 1 S\T (1896) 

'‘The principle of parallelism . . . takes mind for granted, 
in the psychologu^al sense, and it takes body foi granted, in the 
physiological definition of ‘IkhIv ’ It merely says: Where there 
is a mental process, there is als4) a pnwess in a living body. 

“It is clear, howevei, that we ha\e a light to ask for some- 
thing moie than this Imie statement of fact; we have a light 
to ask how mind and lK)dy aie relattnl in the wiirld at large, 
how they stand to eath othei in the general order of events in 
the universe. This iiapiiry, like the ([ueslioiis concerning the 
ultimate nature of piind, l)ol<nigs to nietaphvsics. W^e shall do 
no gm)d, but latlior confuse ourselves, if we attempt to intio- 
dnee it into psychology . Ls|) 0 (*idll> miisl we 1m* i areful to avoid, 
as psychologists, the |)opular view that bodily stales are the 
causes of mental, and menial stales the causes of bodily thal 
a lay of light is the < ansc oi a sensation of sight, or an impulse 
the cause of a physical moveinont,” 

K H Titilwiier, \n Ontliru of Pwifiolotp^ (N«*w Yoik, Mdcniillan, 18%), 
pp 312 43 


209. Tjiii Body-Mini* 

“Man is not to be conceived as Descartes conceived him, — 
namely, as an automaton plus a sonl, or, with Epictetus, as 
‘a ghost bearing up a corpse.’ lie is, through and through, a 
single organism, a ‘body-mind,* the latest term of an evolution- 
ary process in which living substain'C has devek)j>ed ever higher 
and more subtle functions. ITiis view is as remote* as possible 
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from materialism; for though il invites the physiologist to push 
as far as he ran his physico-cheniM'al analysis, il refuses to le- 
gard perception and thoughi, feeling and will, as superfluous 
additions to a machine that would be complete withotit them. 
It preserves to the psychical all that ethics and religion require. 
Il spiritualizes the l)ody ; il does not materialize the soul.” 


210. Mim> am> Body 

“To an unprejudiced observer mind appears to be as truly 
a cause of ceitain lK)dil> actions as tnii*-ciilar contraction is a 
cause <3f IxMlily nio\einent. The evidence is of the same kind 
and us convincing in the one case as in the other. l\ow in bi- 
ology we do not recogiii/e disembodied functkais as (‘auses of 
anything, ft is the fundioning organ which is the cause, and 
it seems to be at least a plausible inference that the obseived 
eflects of mind on body are in jcMlil> ellect^ of one fumtioning 
oigHii (the brain thinkhig) on other organs of the Ixjdy, "J his is 
no more an objc'clionablc materialism than is the staleinent of 
any other physiological loirelation Ix^tween an organ and its 
function. The quc^slion of the essential nature of the relation 
between structure and fun<*tion in geuc'ral the l)iologist may set 
aside foi future ('onsideiation oi very clieeitully hand over to 
the philosopher to do with he* sei‘s lit.” 


211. Itnorcmmc" ami Orgvmc" Lkvils oi BmwroR 
“The diflerence belwmi the animte])lanl and the inanimate 
iron molecule is not that the former has something in addition 
to physico-chemical energy ; il lies in the way in which physico- 
chemi(‘al energies are inleieonnec'led and operate, whence dif- 
ferent consequences mark umniniate and animate activity re- 
spectively. For vrilh animate bodies, recovery or restoration 
of the e(]uilibriiim pattern applies * the complex integrated 
course or history. In inanimate bodies as such, 'saturation* 
occurs indifferently, not in such a way as to tend b) maintain a 
temporal uatleni of adivity. The interactions of the various 
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constituent parts of a plant take place in such ways as to tend 
to continue a characteristically organized activity; they tend 
to utilize conserved consequences of past activities so as to 
adapt subsequent changes to the needs of the inlegral system 
to which they belong. Organization is a fact, though it is not 
an oiiginal organizing force. Iron as such exliibits character- 
istics of bias or selective reactions; but it shows no bias in favor 
of remaining simple iron; it had just as soon, so to speak, be- 
come iron-oxide. It shows no tendency in its interaction with 
water to modify the inl(*raction so that consccjuences will perpet- 
uate the characteristics of })ure iron. If it did, it would have 
the marks of a living Ixidy, and would be called an organKin. 
Iron as a genuine constituent of an organized bod> a( Is so as to 
lend to maintain the t>pe of activity of the organism to which 
it Ixdongs.'* 


212 . llrvuN C\PA(’iTy ron DivEusiFiLn LlVT^G 

“A species which can adjust itself to few elements of the en- 
vironment we call low ; one that can adapt itself to a wide lange 
of environmental conditions in a gieat variety of wa>s we call 
higher. ITie supreniat > of the human race is directly due to our 
capacity for diversified living.” 

r Jud^OTiIlciiKk, in Iniroducfwn h Ncurolw/y (Pluladolplud, SaiiruJiTs, 
1918), p 23 


213 . “Conscious” a Dlsiriptivu Vojective 

“ Consciousnes.s is an abstract characteri/ation, not of brain 
cells, or even of the brain a-» a whole, but of resp<>nse, that is to 
sa>, leaclion. Put concretely, ceilain lesjxmses aie conscious. 
The brain actions, taken b> Ibemsf^lves, are neither conscious 
nor unconscious. 

“‘(Conscious' is merely a desc‘iiplive adjective applied by 
convention to such responses as hearing, seeing, thinking, etc. 
These processes are so named by common consent, and the 
naming is in no wise an explanation. No one, not even among the 
former behaviorists, denies the occurrence of seeing, and of a 
'uiiety of processes which sc^m properly clasH'lied therewith: 
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and the calling of these conscious is a mere matter of useful 
convention.” 

Knif^hl Dunlap, “Psyrhological Il^pothc^os Concorning the Functions 
of the Brain,” in Scieniijic Monihly, 31 100 

211. The Reflex Arc and Conscious Vciton 

“In a reflex act we may suppose that the stimulus which 
evokes the first stage in the rcsp<uise is like the first in a row of 
upstanding bricks, which in falling knocks down another. That 
is, the reflex ar(‘ is hm\{ up bv agencies that are (piite independ- 
ent of the subsecyuent act. The aie is all set up and ready for use 
by the time the reflex act appears upon the stenc. Jn the case of 
conscious activity, on the other hand, we find a very diflerenl 
state of affairs. The aic is not lust constructed and then used, 
but is constructed as the aet proceeds; and this progressive 
organization is, in the end, what is meant b> conscious be- 
havior. . . . 

“The bearing of this standpoint on the interpretation of 
psNchologv is leadily appaient. If it lie granted that conscious- 
ness is just a name for l>eha\ior that is guided by the results of 
acts not yet tierforined but reflected lieforehand in the objects of 
expel ience, it follows that this behavior is the pecufiar subject 
matter of psychology.” 

B II Bodr, “ Const iou'»n<»s^ and Psvchf»logY»” m Oeatiie JnfelUqence 
(New \oik lloll ]0J7), pp 238, .I'lj 

215. Tiil N autre of Coxmjous Behavior 

“The behavior i)f a dog, in the piesonce of a stiange object, 
is insliuclive. The dog keeps a wale hful eye on the object, keeps 
its ear cocked for peissiblo sounds, and, if tH)ssible, lakes an 
inventory of the smells inhering in the object. Ilis activities, 
su<‘h as barking at the object, nipping it, and perhaps turning it 
over, are of a sort to give him a better stimulus. For the time 
l)eing he is unceitain, he is ]>repar(Hl both to advance and to 
retreat, to eat the possible food and to fight the fxissible enemy. 
The pieseml object, accordingly, acts to a stimulus to securing a 
better stimulus, or, as we sometimes say, to finding out what sort 
of object it really is. And this is characteristic of all conscious 
behavior. Psychologists are agreed that all consciousness in- 
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volves some measure of attention. But attention is just an 
interrogation point; it is, as James says, a sentinel with the 
everlasting rhallenge, *Wlio goes there?' We are constantly 
aiming at new meanings; and this, when put into biological 
language, is equivalent to sa\ing that eoiis(*ious behavior is 
always a quest for a more adecfiiafe stimulus.” 

B 11 Bode, Fundanientali> of Education (N^w York, Macfnillan, 1921), 
p 215. 

216. Subjective and Objeciivl 

“When we iinestigate the presf^nee of an ache, an affection, 
and a person , when w e in^ i I e descript ions of a migraine figure, an 
emotion, and an animal, we find various degrees of consistency 
in the availalile lepoils It is easy to airange a set of topics 
whidi viould disclose the continuous transition fiorn repoits 
with whiih no one else agrees to those to which practically 
every one assents 

“ '(!!oiiimon sense’ has lived on the two evtiemes of such a 
seiies, and has used ‘objecli\e’ for events ivmsisteiitlv leiioited, 
and ‘subjective’ when one HqMiitei lind'. the le^t disagreeing 
with him We have no definite teims provided foi the inter- 
mediate degrees of statistical agreement, just as we have no 
predse \v<»Tds for the inter mediate ranges of such (onlinuous 
series as those* indicated bv tall-short, skk-well, sane-insane, 
heaven-hell ” 


217. Re\( noN TO Rr PHESEisrAirvi Stiviili: Tire Blginmng 

or Mi.vNiMr 

“The sea uidiin tends to remain in dark places, and light is 
ayipaiently injiuious to it. \et it responds to a sudden shadow 
falling upon it b> pointing its spines in the direction from which 
the shadow c<inies. I^'his a< lion is defensive, serving to prolecd it 
from enemies that in approaching may have cast the shadow. 
The reaction is produced b> the shadow, but it rc/trs, in its 
biological value, to something liehind the shadow. 

“In all these cases the •reaction to the c'hange cannot be con- 
sidered due to anv diiect injurious or Irenelicial effect of the 
actual change itself. The actual change merely represents a 
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possible change behind it, i^hich is injurious or beneficial. The 
organism reacts as if to something else than the change actually 
occurring; the change has the function of a sign. We may 
appiopriaiely call stimuli of this sfirt tepresenlahve stimuli. 

"This reaction to lepiesentalive siinniti is evidently of the 
greatest value, from the biological standpoint. It enables organ- 
isms to flee from injur> even before tlie injury occurs, to go 
toward a beneficial agent that is at a distant e.” 

It S Jennings liihavior of ihe Lowtr (htjani&ms (]\('\s ^ork, Columbia 
Uiii\oisil> J^c'ss, 192J), p 297 

218. b]\prRii N( L 4M> Tnl^^J^G 

" It is not experience A\ hen a child meiel\ stit ks his linger into 
a flame; it is expeiiemc when llie movement is connected with 
the pain which lie undergoes in lonsecpience. Hencelorth the 
sticking of the linger into llaine means a bum. Being burned is 
a meie physual change, like the burning of a stick of wikkI, if it 
is not perceived as a < ori'-e^pieiue ol some olhei at litni. . 

‘As t)Oon as an intaiil begins to erped lie begins to use some- 
thing which is now going tm as a sign <»r something to follow ; he 
is, in however simple a lasliion, judging Foi he lakes out thing 
a'N evidence of soiuclhing else, and so reeogni/es a relulionship. 
Anv futuie developineni, however elaborate it may lie, i-* only 
an extending and a refining of this simple art >f inference. All 
that the wisest man can dt) is to observe what is going on more 
widely and more inirmtelv and then select more ^.irefully from 
what is noted just those laelors whith point to something to 
hap]>en.” 

John Dowi'v Drtnocrmy and Kdmaiio I (\t‘w Yoik, Maamllan, 1916), 
pp 163, 171. 


210. (oMimio^s \M> Mcvmnos 

“Suppose a lillle spec k of light hilheito unseen is detectetl in 
ihe heavens. Unless there is a store of meanings to fall back 
upon as tools of iiKtuiiv and reasoning, lhal speck t)f light will 
remain just whal it is to the senses .i mere speck of light. For 
all that it leads to, it might as well Ive a mere irritation of the 
optic nerve. Given the slock of meanings acrpiired in prior 
experience, thi& speck of light is meiPally attacked by means of 
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appropriate concepts. Does it indicate asteroid, or comet, or a 
new -forming sun, or a nebula resulting from some cosmic colli- 
sion or disintegration? Each of these conceptions has its own 
specific and differentiating characleis, which are then sought 
for by minute and t>ersislent inquiry. As a result, then, the s^KJck 
ib identified, we will say, as a comet. Through a standard mean- 
ing, it gets identity and stability of character. Supplementation 
then takes place. All the known qualities of comets are read 
into this particular thing, even though they have not been as 
yet observed. All that the astronomers of the past have learned 
about the paths and structure <»f comets becomes available cap- 
ital with which to interpret the speck of light. Fmally, the 
coniel-ineani ng is itself not isolated; it is a related fwtion <>[ the 
whole system of astronomic knowledge. Suns, planets, satellites, 
aebuKe, cornets, meteors, star dust all these conceptions have a 
certain mutuality of reference and interaction, and when the 
speck of light is iden tilled as meaning a comet, it is at once 
adopted as a full memliei in this vast kingdom of beliefs.” 

John //aw We Think (Boston, Jlcutli, 1^10), pp#IJ() 27. 

220. (k)^scI<RISN^ss Not A]n I^Xrm 

“To deny plumply Ibal ‘consi'ioiihiiess’ exists st'onis so ab- 
surd on llie face of it for undeniably ‘ thoughts’ do exist that 
I fear some readers will follow me no farthiT. Let me then 
immediately explain that 1 mean only to deny lliat the word 
stands for an entity, but to insist most emphatically that it does 
stand for a function. There is, I mean, no aboriginal stuff or 
quality of being, contrasted with that of which material objects 
are made, out of which oui thoughts of them are made; but 
there is a function in experieiu'c which thoughts perform, and 
for the perior inane e of which this quality of being is jn\oked. 
That function is knowinq, ‘Consciousness’ is supposed necessary 
to explain the fad that things not only are, but get reported, 
are known. Whoever hUAs out the notion of coiiseiousness from 
his list of first principles must still provide in some way for lliat 
function’s l)eing carried on.” 

William James KRsnys in lUulwal Empiricism (Ne\% ^ork, Longmans 
Green, 1922), pp 3 4. 
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221. The Acquired Content of “Instincts” 

“ The most cursory analysis of the origin of the action-patterns 
involved in t^uch so-called instincts as the parental instinct, 
roprodu(*live instinct, fighting instinct, instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, the gregarious instinct, and the like, will show that by far 
the greater part of the action content is a<*quired. Most of 
what a parent does for a child is the product of social or in- 
di>idua] experience and therefore bek>ngs to the category of 
acquired habit rather than to that of inheritance or instinct.” 


222. Our Conduct Is ('umuiative 

“We grow up, mature, and decline; being endowed with 
memory and the capacity to form habits, our conduct is cumula- 
fi>e. ^^e <lrag our past along with us and it pushes us on. We 
do not make a now appioach to each new experience. We ap- 
pioach new e\peri<‘nc(*s with the exjiectations and habits de- 
\ eloped by ])revious experience, and under the impact of novelty 
these ex[>ectalions and habits become modified.” 


223. flvBiTS Tiixt lIoiD Ts 

“We speak of /?.rcrf habi»s. Well, the phras(‘ may mean powers 
so well establishe<l that their jiossessor always has them as 
resources when needed. Ihil the phrase is also used to mean 
ruts, routine ways, with loss of freshness, openmindedness, 
apd originality. Fixity <»f habit may mean that something has 
a fixed hold upon us, instead of our haxing a free hold upon 
things. . . . 

“lloutinc habits are unthinking habits; ‘bad’ habits are 
habits St) severed from reason that they are opposed to the con- 
clusions of conscious deliberation and decision. As we have 
seen, the aecpiiring of habits is due it) an original plasticity of 
our natures; lo our ability to xary responses till we find an ap- 
propriate and efficient way of acting. Rouline habits, and 
habits that possess us instead of our possessirifir them, are 
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hal>i(s \frhich put an end to plasticity. They mark the close of 
po)^er to vary. There can lie no doubt of I he tendency of or- 
ganic plasticity, of the ph]ysJologieal basis, to lessen with grow- 
ing years. The instinctively mobile and eagerly var>ing action 
of childhood, the love of new slinnili and new developments, 
loo easily passes into a 'settling down,’ whi('h means aversion 
to change and a resting on ])asl achievements. Only an environ- 
ment w^hich secures the full use of intelligence in the process 
of forming habits can counteract this tendency.’’ 

John lVwo>, Denmrary and Education (INow Y(»rk, Macmillan, 191M, 
pp. 57 .58. 


221. lIvBiTs, li)E\s, \M> Conduct 

“Evidence points to the fact that taking people as they are 
found, their ideas control ofjl> a veiy small fraction of their 
coruhjct. I^ven the most intelligent p('ople guide their conduct 
b> id(‘as onl\ In new and unfamiliar situations which comprise 
only a small percentage of a day’s acli\iti(‘s. . . . IA»r the 
average man i)efhaj>s it is sale to sav tha* for r^very hundred 
responses to an id(‘a, one is a new response to an idea.” 


225. \ Hvbit Psyc hology Is a Si^icMirir PimvERsioN 

“The ediHdtional priKcss which is arrested at the stage of 
habit formation, it matters not how extensive the rcfM'rtoire 
and ht)\v perfect the niastei\v of the lettcT of the lesson assigned, 
is scarcely begun. In fact, it is a failure. True education must 
use the knowledge and skill thus acffuired and inechani/cd 
merely as the tools tor constructing out of the experience of life 
new and individual methods of res|)ons(s |M>wersof logical anal- 
ysis, critical appreciation, and personal ideals. . . . 

“\iid what shall we say of a psychology which subsumes 
under habit formation the whole of lire rational process? This 
is not merely a perversion of the scieiitifie analysis of mind; it 
is a complete negation of those constructive factors which 
alone make mental or any other progress in mankind possible. 
Habit faces backward, while thought reacdics forward into the 
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fulure and ^rfves zesl and pi(|uancy io an otherwise dull and 
listless repetition of the neees^ry routine of daily life. 

“ [fuman progress builds today upon the past of yesterdays 
gone, and the a<‘tivily of UKla.v at its elose wilt in turn bo laid 
(lown as another static foumtatioii stone on whi(*li tomorrow’s 
building will l>e done. Creative intelligence shap<*s these build- 
ing stones of character.” 


226. Habits \s Sijwams or Exphkssion 

“All life operates through a mechanism, and the higher the 
form of life the more (<implex, Mire and flexible the mechanism. 
This fact alone should sa\ e us from opftosing lile and mechanism, 
thereby reducing the latter to unintelligent automatism and 
the former to an aimless splurge. How delicate, prompt, sure, 
and \aried are the inoveinents of a violin placer oi an engra\er! 
How unerringh they |>hrase evei\ shade (/f emotion and ever> 
turn of ideal Mei'hanisrn is indUpensable. 11 each a(t has to 
be tonsriouslv seanlunl lor at the moment and intentionally 
perlbrrned, execution is fiainlul and the product is clumsy and 
halihur. Neveilheless the difleience U'lween the artist and the 
mere tec*hnirian is unmistakable. The artist is a masterful tech- 
nician. The te<’hni(|ue <ir mechanism is tused with thought and 
ft‘cUng. The ‘ mcch.inicar pioifoimer permits the mechanism 
to dictate the peilbimap It is abMiid to sa\ that the latter 
exhibits liabil and the former not. We are coiilninled with two 
kinds of habit. intelHiront and routine. . . . 

“'fhe current dualism of mind and lK)d>, thought and action, 
is so rooted thal we are taught (and s(ien(«' is said to support 
the leaching) lh<il the art, the habit, of the artist is acquired 
b> previous mechanical exercise's of ropetilkm in which skill 
apart from thought is the aim, until suddenl>, magically, this 
soulless mechanism is taken possession ot b> sentiment and 
imagination and it becomes a flexible inslnmicmt of mind. The 
fact, the scienlifle fad, is thal oven in his exeie isi's, his practice 
for skill, an artist uses an art lie already has. Ho acquires greater 
skill because praclice of skill is more important to him than 
practice for skill. . . Whether it concerns the cook, musician> 
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carpenter, cili/en, or statesman, the intellij^cnt or artistic 
habit is the desiiable thing, and the routine the undesirable 
thing,” 

John Dewo>, Ifiiman Nature and Conduit (New Yoik, Holt, 1922), 
pp 70 72 

227. To CnAj\(3E a Habit CI 1 A^GK ihk Co^\DITIO^s 

“In practical life, theie aic man^ locognitions of the part 

placed b>' soc'ial fac'tors in generating ])ersonal traits. . . . 
When v^e geneiali/e this jK'rceplion and act upon it intelli- 
gently we are conunitted l>\ it to recognize that we change 
character from worse to l)ettcr onl> b> changing conditions — 
among which, r»nce more, aic our own wa>s of dealing with the 
one we judge. We cannot change habit diiectly that notkai 
is inagi(\ Hut we can change it indirectl> b\ modif>ing condi- 
tions, by an inlelligeni selecting and weighting of the objects 
which engage attention and which inlliic'iice the iultillinent of 
deshc's. . . . 

“We rna> desire abolilkm of war, industrial justice, greater 
e([iialit> of oppoitnnil> loi all. But no arnf»unt of pleaching 
good will or the goldcm rule oi cultivation oi senliineuls ol Icne 
and eijuity will acccanplish the rc^sult'-. 1’here must be c'hange 
in objective anangcuncmts and institutions. We must work on 
the enviionirirnt not ineielv <»n the hearts of men.” 

John IXwcv, Human Nature and ( ondmf (New A oik. Holt, 1922), 
pp 19 22 

228. Orgvmc Procissis vino Pirposeml Behavior 

“The lemaindei ol the stoiv is that c hemic o-phv sic al proc- 
esses go on in wa>s and b> iiiteiac lions which have reference 
to the needs of the organism as a whole and tlnis lake on psy- 
chical qualit>. and in human beings al least are in sueli con- 
nection with the scK’ial enviioninent as c'onfc'rs upon thc'in in- 
telleolual (|ualit>. Anv notion that human action is identical 
with that of non-living things or with that of the ‘lowei’ animals 
IS sill>. It is contradicted by the fact that licdiavior is so organ” 
ized in human beings as to have for its consecjuence all that we 
call civilization, culture, law, ails- fine and indrstrial, language, 
morals, institutions, science itself And by its fruits w'e know it 
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Organic processes are thus seen to be the conslituenl means 
of a lx‘havior which is endued with purpose and ineaning, 
animate with alVedion, and informed bv recollection and fore- 
sight.” 


229. IMLLX,lf.l:^( L 

“Stern's definition of intelligence lielongs here. He sa>s, 
‘ [nlelligeiKC is a general (apa(it> ol an individual consciously 
to adjust his thinking to new re(|uiieinenls.’ Vnd again, and 
perhaps belter, ‘ll is general mental adapldbilit> to new prol>- 
lerns and (ondilions <»t life' Bv this deliriiiion Stern difleren- 
liales geneidl inlelligeiKt* from talent which is the development 
of a s])<‘eilic ability, and again from knowledge or mere infoima- 
lion, and lastl> from in*»morv because this deals with the old, 
whereas general intelligence is dues led toward the new. further 
he says, *An> sort ol perceptive, inc^inoiiaKor attentive acli\ity 
Is at the same time an intolligcmt ac‘livil\ jnsf in so far as it 
includes a new adjustrnc'rit to new demands.' These state- 
ments of S(c‘in aiv often further contracted as follows: ‘Gen- 
eral intelligence is the dlii!it> of the organism to adjust itself 
adequalc‘l> to new siliialions' 

“Similar to Slcun's delinitiori is the statement of WelN: 
‘Intelligence means taeci^elv »lie properly of s(» rec'onibining 
our bcdiavioi-pallcMris as to act bellcT in novel situations.* 
And JVleison savs, ‘Intc'Higente secmis to bo a liiological 
mechanism l)> which the c'llcHts o* i coinplexih of stimuli arc 
brought together and givc-n a sot. ewhal ur'ifaHl ellec' in be- 
havior.’ VVocKlworlh desciibc's what the subject in a test must 
do. ‘He has to see the- iM»inl of the problem now set him, and 
to adapt what he h«rs leariic'cl to this novel situation.’ Edwards 
delines intelligence as ‘(*apacit> foi \aiial'ilil> or \ersatilily 
of ros|x>Tise.’ 

‘ All of thc'se definitions (orueh^ of general intelligence as 
including bc'havior that leads to lieller and bc'ller adaptation 
not only in man, but in the whole animal kingdom.” 
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230. Mind an Etmergent 

“If from our strictly physiological start we do come upon 
mental phenomena, or perchance the general mechanism of 
the mind, it will b(' beiause \ie have reached a new ‘emergent 
level,* lhal is, because nerves and muscles when organized in 
a more amiplex iinit\ necessaiily give rise to a new plieiioinenon 
which not at all lesembles nervtN and muscles, as happens so 
often in (hemical svniheses, where I wo or more siibslances 
combine into a new comiM)iind which bears no resemblance to 
the ingredients tli.il weie combined \nd in fd( t, ihe mind ut 
precisely such an emergent; it is a new transfoimation level.” 


231. Acmmns Viewld as Kxcressions or the Self 

“The whole (oiUiols ils parts; the ‘mind’ dereIop\ its expe- 
riences, exi)eiieiues do nol form Ihe ‘mind’; a growing, single 
pallern of Wuiv ioi *di\ ides’ iiilo all inannei of skilled activities. 
\c[ivili(*s a!(‘ not learned separately and pal ioqelher I hey are 
self e\])ressions, at all limc‘s, of an individual, oiganic unit, 
whose inaiii obje( I is to preset vre ils unity.” 


232. Mind and ( ’ons( iousm.ss DisiiNOtisiiED 

“Mind denotes the whole system of meanings as they are 
embodied in the workings of organic life; (xmsciousness in a 
bc^ing with language denotes awareness or pcKX'plion of mean- 
ings; it is the perception ol ar lual events, whether past, contem- 
porary, or fuluie, in their nieanings, (he having of actual ideas. 
The gredlei jrarl of mind is early implicit in any c'onscious act 
or stale; Ihe field of mind of ofM^rative meanings —is enor- 
mously wider than that of consciousness. Mind is contextual 
and persistent; cons(‘iousness is focal and transitive. Mind is, 
so to sprs'ik, struelnral, substantial; a ('onstaiit background and 
foreground; perceptive consciousness is jrrocess, a series of 
heres and nows. Mind is a constant luininositv, consciousness 
intermittent, a series of Hashes of varying intensities. Con- 
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sriousness is, as it wore, the occasional interception of messages 
continually transmitted, as a mechanical receiving device se- 
lects a few of the vibrations with whu^h the air is filled and ren- 
ders them audible.” 


233. THINK1^G AS RESl>O^SK TO THE DorUTUX 

“The natural tendency of man is to do something at on(‘e: 
there is imi)atience with suspense, and lust for immediate 
action. . . . Intelligence signifies that direct action has bfvome 
iiidirec*!. It continues to he o\ert, but it is dii(*(Hcd into channels 
of examination of conditions, ai.d doiiiL^s that aie t(»nlati're and 
preparatory. Instead of iiislung to *do sornelhing alxiiil it,’ 
action centers uiwm finding out sonielhini^ about obsbK'lc'* and 
resources and uf>on projecting inchoate later imxles of d('finile 
lesponse. Thinking has bf^n well (ailed deferred action. . . , 

** Many dc'linilions of mind and Ibiuking ba\e Ikm n given. I 
know of but one that goes to the heart of the mat ter: —response 
to the doubtful as such No iiianimatt^ thing reacts to things 
problematic, ll'^ bcbavioi [n oilier things is (‘apribk^ of destTip- 
tioniii terms of v\hal isdetCTfiiinalelv lher(\ I rider gi\eri coiuli- 
tions,il just reacts or does not react Its react ions meiel 3 instate 
a new set of conditions, in whi(‘h iea(*tions (‘ontiiuic wiilKiUl 
regard to the nature of their oiitcouK'. It makC'i no difleicrue 
how it react'', e^en if the effect is its own pul NCii/a turn. . . . 

“In the degree that re muws lake pla^e to the doubtful as 
the doubtful, they accpiire menial qualit \ . [f I hey arf sik h as to 
have a directed leiideucv to change the precarious and ptolriem- 
atic into Ihe secure and resolved. thc> are inlelledaal as well as 
mental. Acts an* then relativolv more inslnunental and less 
consiiminatory or final; «‘\en the latter are haunted bv a sens'* 
of what may issue from them.” 


231. l^uuf*()si\j’, IbarvvioR Ri uvkes Its SrivirrAs 

“Piirixisive behavior lerpiires the sort ofcontimiitv that gives 
to the succes'^ive arts Ihe status of means to an end. Conse- 
quently ih^ final act must sonicbiw Im* foreshadowed in the 
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beginning; the \<fboIe seiies must be a progressive coordination of 
activities and not just a secpience. This coiitinnit> is provided i)> 
the introduction of a rlianging sliinuliis, /.c., a stimulus which 
leads to a successful conclusion b> securing its own progressive 
transformation.” 


235. Thl WoRni oi Svmbols 

“The invention oi disco\erv of svinlH)is is doubtless by far 
the single gieatesl event in tlie hisloiy ol man Without them, 
no inlellecludl advance is possible, with them, there is no limit 
sol to intellectual dcNelopinent evepl inhoTenl stupidity.” 


2i6. IjMcriM I\rF.TiJoi.N< I. \«QLirsiiio\ 

“’No matter what are the dideierues in native intelligence 
(allowing foi the moment that intelligence can l>e naljve\ the 
actualilv of mind isdejiendent upon the edu(ali<gi whi(h social 
comlitions elfei't Just as the specialiml mind and knowledge 
of the past is embodied in hnpleineiils, utensils, devices, and 
tecdinologies whiMi those ol a grade of inlelliirence which could 
not piodiHc thc'in can now intelligent l\ use, so it will be whem 
cuii(mls<>l publh know led je blow t In ough social all ai is . . 


237. >\ooi)Woimi I Emotions 
“ Ml in all, it ajipcMis as if tlie foimula developed fioin our 
rathei piei ise know ledge of leai amlangeT w(‘ie probably appli- 
cable also to a nuinbei ol otluM emotion'., and |K>ssibl> to all, so 
that it is a leasonable llioorv Ibat tlie emotion, as a ('onscious 
state, rc'presenls or is c*<»n C'lative with (I) the drive towards a 
certain consninnialorv i(\,ction, and (2) lhebr)dil> slate of pre- 
paredness for that leailion It is deal alsc# that native eijuif)- 
inenl ])tovu1c*s for the inleinai piepaiatioii a-> well as for the 
overt reaction.” 

R S WiKxJvvorth, Dvnarrut Piychalogy (New York, Columbia l^niversity 
Press, 1918). pp 38 59 
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238. Emotion as Kcrexse of Tension 
“Emotion K nul a spocial di'HTolo kind of bohaxior. It is not 
somolhing added 1o other aeli\ilies. II /v an aspect of whatever 
the person is doing at the Itme^ when, in the approach to a given 
qml, the tension is incrmsed and maintained through iniraorganic 
slinuilalion.'' 


239. JvMKs UN nil. Tmuku r (’onikol or iiih Emotions 

“Theie is, u(rordinf>l>, no belter known or more j?enerally 
useful pieee])t in the m<»ral trainiin^ ol >oulh, or in one's per- 
sonal self-d^iipline, than that wliieli bids us pay primary 
allonlion to what we d<» and express and not \o rare loo niueb 
lor what we feel. If we oiih cheek a cowardly impulse in time, 
for example, or if oiiK donl strike the blow or rip out with 
the (oiiiplainin^ oi irisuUiri^ word that we shall ref»ret as lon{^ as 
w(‘ live, our feelinus themselves will presently be the calmer and 
lieiter, wilh no parlieular miidance from us on their own ao- 
couril, At lion seems to follow fcH'linij, but really at lion and 
f(‘elin 4 j; fro lot>^elheT ; and bv re;*ulalirif» the a(‘lion, which is under 
the more dir eel eontiol of the will, we can indirectly refriilatc 
the fe<‘linf*, which i-. not.” 

Williaiii James On \ ilal ]lcsein»\ {New ^ork, Holt, 1922), pp. ii la. 

210. Impilm \m> Tiioitair 

Impulst* is primary and inlellifrent e is set ondary and in some 
sense deiixative. There should lie no blinkirifr of this fat 1. But 
recognition of it as a fat t exalts intelligence. For thouirhl is not 
Ihe slave of irnfuilse hi do its bidding. Impulse does not know 
what it is after; it cannot give ortlers, not even if it wants to. 
. . . It is indiscriminate. Its \ agarics and excesses are the slock 
llienie of classical moralists; . . . What intelligence has to do 
in the serv ice of irnyiiilse is to ai I not as its olK'dionl sei vanl but 
as its clarifier and lilKM’alor. And this can be accomplished only 
by a study of the (conditions and causes, the workings and con- 
secfuenees of the grfcatest ynissible variety of desires and com- 
binations of desire. Intelligence converts desire into plans, 
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systemalic plans based on asbemblinp; facts, re|K)rting events as 
they happen, keeping tab on them and analysing them.” 

John Dowfy, Hiwian Nature and (hndacf (New York, Iloll, 1922), 
pp 254-55. 

241. Thinking and P\ssion 

“The idea that peo])le have ever been emotionally indifferent 
in the degree in whi< h they aie intellectually aroused is coii- 
tradicled by the fac Is of all productive intelleclual activity. 
The contiary idea is piobably due to liaditional philosophies 
and psYchologics that ha^e <herishod a coni option of intellect 
as something outside the situation in which action is to occur, 
and to the I'oriect inference that su(h an intellect wo ild neces- 
saiily tie ‘cold’, intellectual and nothing but intellc^ctual. Since 
intelligence as the inelhocl of ac tion is what it is as the method, 
the how, of a particular scene of ac tion, it will share in all the 
excitement invohed in the acthc situation It may 1)0 passionate 
to any clegiee provided it lie intelligent passion.” 


212. Will Dlfintd 

“When we use* such a term as ‘the will,’ we must remember 
what was said in the hist chapter rc'gardmg the nouns used in 
psychology. W ill is not a thing oi machine but a way of acting. 
It is a verb or adverb, rather than a noun. To will is to decide 
bi'tween conihe ling motives, or it is to overc ome obstiuc tion by 
eflorl, or it is to enter on a course of action pur^Kisely and with 
anticipation ol the goal ” 


2n Thl Naitre or Will 

“What may be called will is a complex lesultant of native and 
acctuiiecl, organic and enviionmenlal developments and in- 
fluences. H the native inclinations, the instinctive propensities, 
the immediate stimuli of the moment, and the rnc^chanical 
intensities of ciiiient stimuli have their way, will is weak. If, on 
the other hand, the accpiiied tendencies, the learned symbols, 
the socially approved values, the remote ends, and the subtle 
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inner cues dominate, will is then strong. . . . Will is then not a 
faculty but a fact; not a causal agent but the description of a 
particular picture or outcome.” 


211. (Ifioick rs the Lower Omoamsms 

“The distincti\e thing about the choice of organisms is that 
it is regulalorv; organisms on the whole (*hoose those things 
which aid their normal life processes and reject those that do 
not. This is what justifies the use of the term ‘choice,’ as con- 
trasted with the mere s<*lecti\eness of inorganic reactions. 
(lhoi(*e in this reculalorN sense is shown by lower organisms, as 
we ha\e s<‘en in detail in previous chapters, (’hoice is not per- 
fect , from this |K)int of v iew , in eit hvr lower or higher organisms. 
Paramecium at times accepts things that are useless or harmful 
to it, but fieiliapson the whole less often than does man.” 

IT. S. .loiiiiiii'js, lithnrior of Un Longer Onfanisrns (’New York, ('.otunibia 
liiitdsiU IV(‘ss, p. 

215. K\owi.hD(.L or ( ’o\s|,(a £, v ks a 'Iriil tUnsuivE 

KAcroH 

“ ft is not that I have foieknovv ledge of what I am corn^ielled 
t(» do. But the foreknowledge of |K)ssible (onsetpiences is a true 
tausalive factor in deterinining what I actually shall do.” 


216 . thionn 

“What then is choice.' Simpl> hitting in imagination upon an 
object which furnishes an adefpiate stimulus to the lecov’^eiy of 
overt action, ("hoice is made as ^(H)n as some habit, or some 
combination of elements of habits and impulse, finds a wa> fully 
open. Then energy is released. 'Phe mind is made up, composed, 
unified. ... ll is a great error to sup|^»se that we have no 
I)references until there is a choice. W> are always biased beings, 
tending in one direction rather than another. The wcasion of 
deliberatifin is an excess cif preferences, not natural apathy or an 
absence of likings. We w’ant things that are incompatible with 
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one anotbei ; therefore we have to make a choice of what we 
really want, of the couise of action, that is, which most fully 
releases acli\ilies. Choice is not the emergence of prefeience 
out of indifference. It is the emeigence of a unified preference 
out of competing preferences. Biases that had held one another 
in check now, lem[H)rarily at least, reinforce one another, and 
constitute a unified altitude. The moment arihes when imagi- 
nation pic tuies an objec five consecjueiice of action w hich supplies 
an adec]uate stimulus and releases definitive action All delibera- 
tion is a search for a way to ac‘t.” 

John Diwf\ Human Naitre and Conduct (Now V*)ik, Holt, 1922), 
pp. J92 9J 

217. AS Drauatjc Huil\hs\l 

'‘Any actual e\])eiien(e ot leflc^clion u]H)n conduct will show 
that e\cTY foiesecMi lesult at once sliis om pieseni aflections, 
OUT likes and dislikes, om cfesiic^s and d\ersions Theie is de- 
velc»ped a iunnin^» commentan which stamps, values al once 
as g<K)d oi evil It is this diicMt sense ol valucs^nol (he f*on- 
sciousness of gcuic^al ink's oi ultimate goals, which linallv de- 
termines the worth of the ac t to the agent Here is the inexpug- 
nable ekmient of tiuth in tlie intuitional thc^uv Its ciroi lies 
in conceiving this iinmciliate fesfKmsc* of appic'ciation as it it 
e\c luck'd rellection instead of following duc'c tl\ upon its heels. 
Delibeiation is aclutlly an imaginative rehc'arsal of vaiious 
rouises ofconduc 1 . We give wa>, in our nund, to some impulse; 
we t/.v, in our mind, some plan I^ollowiug its caiCM'i thiough 
xarious steps, we find ouiv'lvc's m imagination in the presence 
ol the tonseciiieiu es that would follow and as wc* then like and 
approve', Ol dislike and distipprove thc'se conscMpiences. we find 
the original impulse' oi plan good oi bad Delibc'iation is dia- 
matic and ac tivc', not mathematical and impersonal; and heme e 
it has thc' intuitive, the duc'c t factor in it 'I he advantage of 
a menial trial, prior to the' overt tiial (for the act after all is 
itself also a trial, a proving of the idea that lies back of it), is 
that it is retrievable, whereas overt consecpiences remain. They 
cannot be ic'c'alled.” 

John Dcw<\ Hnil James IT Tiifis, Ethics (New Yirk, Holt, 1908), 
Dp. J23 21 
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218. J\MES ON CllOOSIxNG 

“What conslitutos the difficulty for a man laboring under 
an un\v ise passion of ac'lin^* as if the passion were unwise.'^ Cer- 
tainly there is no physical difficulty. It is as easy physically 
to avoid a fij^ht as to be^iii one, to |iockel one’s money as to 
squander if on one’s cupidities, to walk away fiom as towards 
a c<Hpjette’s dooi. The difficulty is mental; it is that of pelting 
the idea of Ihe wise aclioii to slay Iw'foie our mind at all. When 
any strong emolional slate whalever is upf>n iis the tendency 
h for no images hut su(h as are con«.»rnoiis wilh it to come up. 
If others by chance offer thenist^lves, they ari‘ instantly smoth- 
ered and crowded out. If we 1 m‘ joyous, we cannot keep think- 
ins' ol those iin(ert«nnties and risks of fculnre whi(‘h abound 
u\M)n oui path; if lugubrious, we rannot think of new triumphs, 
tiavels, loves, and joys; noi if \en^eful, of our oppressor’s com- 
munity of nature with ours(‘l\es. The c<H)lin#jf advice which we 
{^et fn>in others when the fevei-fit is on us is Ihe most janing 
and exasperating thing in life, lleply we cannot, so we get 
angry: for by a sort of s(‘lf-pieserving instinct vvhwb ^>ur pas- 
sion has, it f<‘els that these chill objects, if they once but gain 
a lodgment, will work and work until they have frozen the very 
vital spaik from out of all our iiHH)d and bn/Ught our airy castles 
in ruin to the ground. Such is the inevitable eilect of reasonable 
ideas over fdheis if Huy ran once gel a qniel hearing; and pas- 
sion'vs cue accordingly is always and everywhere to prevent their 
still small voic'e from being heard al all.” 

Wnii.iiti Janif^s, The !*rtnrtple& of Psychology r'Vow York, Ifolt, I8<)9), 
Voi. 11, pp )62 03. 

219. Focus AMv Margin of Attuntion 

“'Hie first result of our analysis ... is therefore the dis- 
tinction between what i^^ focal and what is merely inaigiiial. 
Il is the focal element to which we attend; indeed, we may say 
that allention is the clear, accurate, and decisive focusing of 
Ihe cenlial eleineni in consciousnesh; or, otherwise stated, that 
attention dilferenliates the focus from Ihe margin. In children 
Ihis differential ion is probably less perfect, less rapid, and less 
under ainlrol than in older jxjople. We must be ready to make 
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allowances fur them in this respect. The power of bringing out 
the focus to Ihe negleci of the margin is a valuable gift. ^>me 
people can n‘ad a Lin)k and follow a diduull train of reasonuig 
amid a bu// of conversation, or in spile of the distraction of a 
street band. With others the influence of the maigin is more 
disturbing, and the attention is easily distracted. On the other 
hand, Ihe oliservant person is one in whom ims urienc'es in the 
margin of » onsciousiiess can rapidly and readily lie made foi'al. 
Foi example, a naturalist, when he is out for a walk with you, 
catches a hundred sights aiul sounds whith foi you remain un- 
noticed A mouse in the grass an insw I on yonder flower, the 
note of a rare biid, have caught his obseivant eye- and ear, 
while yoms ha\e lH*eii blind and deaf to lliev' sights and sounds. 
This, too, is a valuable gift. Fortunate is he w ho can lioth focus 
rapidly and tleaily, and yet lelains a sensitive margin m tlie 
iield of consciousness. We should therefore encouiage Ihe cul- 
tivation of both.” 

C JJojd Morgan Psyrhdoqy hr Tftirhm (lyontJoii, lUdward \iiioId, 
1891). pp if. 


2 .’ 50 . Tht Phoblem or “Tkvnsu r” 

‘*lf learning is r*‘slricte<l to particular s\ trapses, there can 
be no influence of training ufKin other adivilks than those 
actually pi ad ice<l . . . 

“There is no evideiue to sux)])otl this Ix'lief in idenlilv ol 
nervous elements. On the conti<u>, it is veiv doubtful if the 
same neuions or svnapses are involvKl even in two similar re- 
actions l«) the same stiinidus. Oiii data seem to pio\e that Ihe 
sliuctnial elements aie lelalixely nnim(H)itant (or integration 
and (hat (hr* common elements must b<‘ some sort </f tlvnamic 
jKitlerns, determined by Ihe relations or ratios among Ihe parts 
of the system and not by the sjrecilic neurons activated. If 
this be true, we cannot, on the basis of our present knowledge 
of Ihe nervous system, set any limit to the kinds or amount 
of transfer iwssilile or to the sort of relations which may Ire 
directly recognized.” 
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251. The Orcjajnism-as-a-Wholb and “Transfee of 
Training” 

“From Ihis point of view, the problem of ‘training transfer’ 
fades out of the picture completely. If struclural rhaiiges have 
been brought about (and training can only mean structural 
changes) by the study of inatlannatics, they are body-wide 
and so atfecl all siibse<iuent behavior of that organism, or at 
least so long as those changes arc ])ermaneiit. There is no need 
to poslulate ‘identical elements’ in the stimulus situation. 
The organisni-as-a-whole is not the same organism as it was 
before the mathematical training and of i‘oiirse does not behave 
in the same manner. The fac'l that specific struclural changes 
may be hxated (in the neural s^yslem, for example) does not 
prove that their func-lional effec*ts are so located, or that they 
represent all the structural changes which have taken place 
fhiring the learning. Alteration of an> part of the organism 
dllects the organism-as-a-whole and ‘transfers’ to ail subse- 
tfiH'nl l>ehavior. There is no iiroblein as to wfial training trans- 
fers. Ml training tiansfers, or rather, the structural changes 
brought alK)Ut b> training are iKKlv-wide in conse(|uence and 
therefore affect all subseciuent liehavior.” 


2.52. Bode on “TiuNsrna of Tjutning” 

‘‘If the moth, as a result of pievious happenings, were capable 
of comprehending the meaning of the candle, the tendency to 
fly toward the candle would l>e suppressed, and a<1aptive be- 
havior would be secured b> means of a dilferenl reflex oj habit- 
ual reaction; riz,, that of withdrawal. Ihdiavior Ix^comes flex- 
ible or adaptive when rellex and habitual tendencies l)ecome 
the servants of meanings. We avoid a mud fiuddle, not because 
we are liorn with a reflex for mud puddles, liuf b<*cause it means 
wet feet ; we reach for the apple Iiecausi' it means something to 
eat ; we take our umbrella In'cause the sk> l<K»ks like rain. Kvery 
normal person has on hand a certain stock of meanings by which 
to give diret'tion to conduct, and the |H)ssession of a wide range 
of meanings implies a more or less commensurate ability to 
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adjust conduct to the nature of the environment. In so far as 
we know the meaning of things, we know what to expect of them 
and what can be done with them; in other words, conduct be- 
comes intelligent in proportion to our understanding of the 
world in which we live. . . . 

“This brings us to the subject of transfer. .Vs was indicated 
just now, the rea.sr)n why meanings make comluct so adaptable 
is that they are transferable; they can be learned in one con- 
text and used in another. This is, indeed, one of the common- 
est facts of life. . . . Old meanings are transferred or given a 
new application. Some persons are clearlv niort* able than 
others, but there is some transfer, some extension in the use of 
meanings, in the case of every individual. There aie limits even 
to stupidity. . . . 

“The conclusion, then, to which we are led is that transfer 
of training means the extension or applii'allon of meanings to 
new problems or new situations,”’ 

B fl Bodo, Fiuulmnpttiah of Fdurafvm (\i‘W 'Voik Mannillan, 1921), 
pp. I'll 5i. 


25t?. Tiil xN \n ri: of tjik Si lp 

*‘Wo re^yard our [iorsoiuilil> as a siruplo dHinite wholo: as a 
])lain, {lalpablp, individual tiling, whirh (‘an ho shmi ^oin^ about 
the streets or Mitiiip: iiutoor'i at home, which Jasis us our life- 
time, and about the coniines of wludi no doubt can exist in the 
minds of reasoinlde pcMiple. But in liuth this ‘we,’ which l<H)ks 
so simple and definite, is a nebulous and indelinable a^^re^^a- 
tion of comiKinent paits which wai not a little ainon^? them- 
selves, oiir perception of our existence at all beinf; perhaps due 
tolhisverx clash of warfare, as our si'nse of sound and lif:hl is due 
to the jarring of vibrations. . . . l\nd these component parts 
of the self, he ;jfoes on to su^fj^estl blend some of them so imper- 
ceptibly into, and are so inextricablv linked on to, outside things 
whic'h clearly form no pail of our ])ersonality, lhal when we try 
to bring oursehes to lKH)k, and determine wherein we consist, or 
to draw a line as lo where we begin or end, we find viurselves 
completely baiTled. There is iiotliiiig but fusion and confusion.” 
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231. The Empi«ic\l Self and Me 

'In its widest possible sense, ... a mans Self is the sum 
total of alt that he (^v^ call his, not only his body and his psy- 
(*liir powers, but his clothes and his house, his wife and children, 
his ancestors and friends, his reputation and works, his lands 
and horses, and yacht and bank-account. All these ihinf^s give 
liHii the same emotions. Jf they wax and prosper, he feels tri- 
umphant; if they dwindle and die away, he feels cast down, — 
not necessarily in the same degree for each thing, but in much 
the same way for all.” 

Williain .Ihiuos, The Principles of Psychology (New York, Holt, 1899), 
Vol. I, pp. 291 92. 

235. What Is It to Be \ Pehson? 

“To be a person is to ha\e sati‘-fa(‘lions and dissatisfactions 
that are ‘one's own' and that are disiTiminaled, compared, and 
weiidied by the one wh<ise ‘own* lhe> are, and to act hi vu w' ol 
this diserimiualion, comf>arison, and weighing. This iinolves 
haxing a past, and knowiim it as one's own past; having a 
future in prospect, and inakiim the transition from one to 
the other b> tlie kind ol acts jus! indi(*aled. When we at- 
tiibute personality to infants who cannot thus act, we mean 
that, since it is noinial for tliein to yrow' into this capac- 
ity we <*la>sify them with their elders, and >alue them ac- 
cordingly.” 


2r>(). Person \LiTY 

“Personality is primal > ; emotions and habits are secondary, 
for they will dc\elop or not develop, become Mixed’ or not, in 
accordance with the laws of balance that pertain to the persoii- 
ality-as-a-whole. Personality is the psychological organism, and 
the laws of its development arc the same as those for the physio- 
logical organism. 

“At first, the physiological organism is a simple, relatively 
undiHerentialed si rue Lure. Biologically, it is nondescript. 
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Perv>nalily, at first, is the simple, undifferentiated, but total 
beha\ior-pattem of the individual.” 


257. Si:lf and Iimikhest 

“The self is not something T<»ady-mrwle, but something in 
continuous formation Ihiough choice of action. ... A man's 
inteiest in kt'eping at his work in spite of danger to life means 
that his sell is found in that work; if he linall> gave up, and pre- 
ferred his personal safelv or comfort, it would mean that he 
prefeired to be lhal kind of a self/’ 

John JVwt\, Uemoiracy atn/ Filniaiton CNfw \o'k IVI.k nnlhin, 
p.408 

258. How mr lUiu Bicomis \ Pi Rm)N 

“The iiew-lK)in babe is not leally a human beint;; he is a 
candidate for humanitN He has a fundamental instinctive 
e(|uipment not irreatl> dilleieni iioin that iif the k>\\ei animals, 
blit he has also the (apa( it y so to iCcU I to social stimuli that he 
will develop human habits. But he cannot develop the human 
habits without the social stimuli. This U the diHeienc^e between 
the human infant afid the \oung ot Iowct anim.ils. 'I’he new- 
born pup is a real dog, I'quipped with the tendencies to act 
which belong to his spec ies. These' will dc'velo]) apait from con- 
tact with €Ui> other canine In'ini*. H<‘ will be triilv a dog when 
he is grown wliethei he has ever lived with other dogs or not. 
Entirely dillc^ient i-. the human child. He will never become 
human except tlirough the stimuli of human society. He will 
never know hirnst'll iis a sell ev’C'pl tluoiigh interaction with 
other selves." 


259. Hevw Si^Lr and “Socjis” \Wii AIutuallv Btiild tub 

OriiLK 

The conception which I have of myself and the conceptiou 
which I have of you have bolli b«'en socially built. In fact the 
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two conceptions ^j^row up loijelher, and each mutually helps 
the other into beinp:. Much that I mm see in myself I first saw 
in others. Much that 1 now atfiihute to you and to others i 
first saw in myself, and only f>radually learned to attribute to 
you. Each conception that of self as well as that of other- - 
is thus a coin|.K>und of elements deiived from both subjec*tive 
and objective sources. The essential factor in the process is 
that what 1 know subjectively of myself enables me to under- 
stand you, and what 1 see and understand objectively in you 
and others enables rne to see and understand myself. 

The process, on<‘e beaun, never end^. I'^ac'h of us r‘an recall 
at some tender a^e dipj)inf? into this ]K)em or that passafre in 
the New Testament, onl> to tirid it unutterably dull and iiicoin- 
piehensible. But lal< r, afl(T expandinj* e\[>erience has brought 
insight, the poem and the passage are crowded with meaning. 
Sorm^ sa>ings in the poem bring to first (*ons(‘iousness stirrings 
within. Other personal e\peiien(‘es aie here for the first time 
now related, and the |Kv'm itself has now even greater meaning 
than yesterday. \nd the passage from Paul, 1 wake almost 
with a start, “ 1 see it means me. Paul knew what I have fedt.” 
And then I look within more closelv arrd find thc^re for the first 
time some things 1 had but just the moment before sc'en first 
in Paul. And so it is in life. Only those who have sonowed 
deeply know what sorrow is. After that I he hand grasp of sy m- 
iratliy conveys an unclcTslanding, back and for lb, that before- 
times was impo'»sible, 'Plie prm’ess never ends, ("onliniially 
does experieiKT <lisclose within me what hitherto 1 had observed 
unfeelingly in others, ^ow I know, and if I am a true man I 
jriclge less harshly. And more and more 1 find that feelings I 
had somehow siip|K)sed [lecnliar to me do in fact belong also to 
others, only there they take mi a differenl form of outward 
show. In this eontinncMl pro(*C‘ss my concepts of myself and of 
others are eoiitinually com|K)iinded each of self and c*lher. I 
can neither be nor think myself, if f do not have the help of >oii 
and tif others. Nor could I know you, if I did not have myself 
to add its informing (piota. The sedf and its comrade, the 
“soeius,” each works with the other to form each and the 
other. This is the cact continuing “dialectic of personal 
growth.” 
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260. The Fallacy of Reification 

“In thus rejecting the soul as the subject matter of the 
science of psychology, we do not discriminate against any known 
phase of conscious life. Hut we set ourselves against the fallacy 
of reification, of supposing that because we can speak of the 
soul as a noun or subject of discourse^ it must necessarily be an 
existing thing in which ])ropertie« inhere. This fallacy of reifi- 
cation is not avoided if for the word soul we substitute any 
other term such as llie conscious or unconscious mind, the non- 
empirical self, Ihc psychic organism independent of the My, 
or the like. Conscious life is a seiies of exenls in the history of 
an organism. It is not a 'n^parate iion-empirical thing. Some 
realization of this led William James to reject consciousness 
as an entity though not as a fun(‘tion.'’ 


261. COMHK r AM) \\LVVT10N 

“The concept of the desirable, and its compa^itixe, that of 
progress, is never absent from human aflairs. All conduct im- 
plies a consciousness of welfare, of less and gre{iter wellare - 
we could neither li\e nor act without it. To li\e is to act, and 
to act is to choose, and to cIkkisc is to evaluate." 


262. Thl Basis of ^ \Lur 

“Things aie iu»t good and bad for no n^ason. Better and 
worse, worthy and harmful, light and wiong, ha\e meaning 
only in reference to conscious beings whose lives can be made 
more satisfying or more bcMiable. 

“A thing or e\en1 or act or condition is not, in the last analy- 
sis, desirable because it is valuable. It is valuable bc(*ause it is 
desirable, -Ixicause it satisfies a want or craving or impulse of 
some man or other conscious Iieing. . , . 

“Value or worth or the gcKxi means power to saii\fy wauls.^^ 

Edward L. Thorndike, Educalum (New York, Macmillan, 1912), pp. 9-10. 



CHAPTER VTI 

SOCIAL AND INDIVIDLAL LIFE 

263 . iNDmDi'ALs Exist in Society 

“Nothing in llio uni\ersp, not pvpu physical things, exist 
apart frotn some furni o! uss<K‘iali<in; there is nothing from the 
atom to man which is not itnolvisl in conjoint action. Planets 
exist and act in solar systems and these sj stems in galaxies. 
Plants and animals exist and act in (xmditions of much mure 
iiiUiuate ami complete interaction and interdependence. Hu- 
man l)eings arc generated only hy union of indi\idual3; the 
human infant is so feeble in his ismers as to be dependent upon 
the caie and piotection of «itUers;he cannot grow up without the 
help gi\en by others; his mind is nourished by contact with 
others and by intei communication; as soon as the individual 
graduates from fiimily lile he (iiids himself taken into other 
ass<K-ialions, neighlM)ih<M)d, scIwm)I, \illage, professional, or busi- 
ness associate^. A})art fn)in the lies which bind him to others, 
he is nothing. Even the hermit and Robinson C.riUsoe, as far 
as the> live on a plane higher than that of the brutes, continue 
even in phv'ical istdalion l«) 1 h* whut they are, to think the 
thoughts winch go through their minds, to enteilain their char- 
arterisiic aspirations, bet'anse of social connections which ex- 
ist(Hl in the past and whuh still persist in their imagination 
ami emothms.” 


261 . Society, the Individual, and Instiixitions 

“Society is the proens (rf associating in such W'ays that ex- 
l»erienees, ideas, ermdions, values are transmitted and made 
common. To this active pnax-ss, Ivoth the individual and the 
institutionally organized may truly be said to lie subordinate. 
The individual is sulx>rdinale because except in and through 
communication of experience from and to others, he remains 

113 
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dumb, mnely i>entiont, a biute animdl Only m association 
witli fellows does ho become a conscious center of expeiicnoe. 
Organi/dlion, which is what traditional theory has generally 
meant bs the term Sm ie(y or State, is also subordinate because 
it becomes static, rigid, institulionali/ecl whenever it is not em- 
ployed to facilitate and enrich the contacts of human beings 
with one anothei ” 

John Rtconsirudum tn Philosophy (New Yoik, Holt, 1920), 

p 207 

JO") Thi Nsiibi oi Soon TV 

“ScKiet>, and [laiticulail) civili/ed scKiety, is a very complex 
stiuctuie have not to do with one scKietv,— the political 
comnmnil\ standing ovei against a nuinlier ot incbvicluals who 
are its component membeis I ach individual is a member of 
many socic lies He is one of a familv , he liclcmgs to a chmch, 
to a cor|)C)iation to a tncle iiiuon to a political paity lie is 
also a citi/cn o( his stale, and his stale has a place in the com- 
monwealth of st lies In so lar as the woild becoyies one, that 
IS to say, as vicial relations aiise which intciconnecl human 
beings all the woild ovei. Humanity Ikh nines the supieme so- 
cic t>, and all smallei vKial groupings may be conceived as con- 
stiluc'nt clenienl'i ot this supieme whole 

1 I Itoblioiisp S(xio/ Itolulum and Poltlieal Theory (Niw 'ioik, 
Coliinibii I Qiviisit^ I’nss 1911) p IW 


256 INor bociin, nur Fadiviiiiais Act 
“W e tlimk ol scKic l> not as the name of a thing but as the 
name of all the adiiistmciils InHween individuals and their 
things Then, we cmi say without throietical qualms what 
common sense' plamlv tells us is so it is the individuals who 
ac t, not scx-iely , it is the mdiv iduals who think, not the collec- 
tive mind. It is the painters who paint, not the artistic spirit ot 
the age, it is the soldieis who fight and aie killed, not the na- 
tion, It IS the rneiihant who exports, not the country It is 
their relations with each other that constitute a society ” 
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267. Social Relationships Dependent on Commijnication 

‘*A11 politiral and social institutions, all matters of human 
relationship, are dependent upon the means by which mind 
reacts upon mind and life uiMii life, tliat is to say, upon the in- 
tensity, rapidity, and reach of mental and physical communi- 
cation.” 

II. G. Wells (and olher-i)* iw Mlariiic Monthly^ 123:108 (Jan. 1919). 

268. Tiiorndikk: If Tiikrk Wi:he No SoriAL KuKRiriNCE? 

“If all human beiiifjs saAC ne\\-l)orn infanls vanished lo an- 
olher planet, and if b> a miracle the babies 'Wiere kepi alive for a 
score of years, preserxiii^; whaie\er knowled#?e and skill came 
from natural inner Ih, and lacking only the iiilhience of the 
educational activities of other men, they would, at the afre of 
twenty-one, be a horde of animals. They would fjet a precarious 
liviniJi from fruits, berries, and small anininls, would easily be- 
<‘oine Aictiins of malaria, yellow fever, sniallpov, and plague, and 
woiild k?u)w lillle more of laiij^iia^e, rneiJmnic arts, i>r provision 
for the future lhan Ihe monkeys. 'Hiey would be dMinj;uishable 
from olher mammalian spec ies chiefly l»y a mu<‘h greater v ariely 
of bodily movements, esjiei'icilly of I he hands, mouth-parts, and 
face, a much quicker i*ale of learninf?, and a very rniu^h keener 
satisfaction in mental Ide for ils own sake. They would conse- 
(piently enjoy (he remnanlsof ci\ilizatioii, usin^r lheb(M)ks, tools, 
enirines, and the like as lovs, SA>mewhal more in(ellif?enlly than 
would ajres, but I hoy would not read the lMH)ks, repair the UkJs, 
or make of the engines more lhan spectacle's for amusement, 
wonder, and fear." 

Kdward L. Thorndike, Murafion (INi'w Voik, Meic iiiilluii, 1912), pp. 4f. 

269 . Our Di-pi .mil sirE o^ the Social ^^^IEnJT\^CE 

“If . . . every human Indug now alive were lo lose all the 
knowledge and habits which he had acquired from preceding 
gencralioiis (though letainiiig iinchang*'d all his own powws of 
invention, and memory, and habituation) nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants of London or New \ork would be dead in a mouth, 
and 99 per cent of the remaining tenth would be dead in six 
months They would have no language to evoress their thoughts, 
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and no thoufiflits but \ ague reveiie. Tlie> ( ould nol lead not ir'es, 
or drive motois or hoises. The> would wander alK)ut, led b> the 
inarticulalecriesofa few na(ufall> doininanf individuals, drown- 
ing Iheinselves, as thirst came on, in hundieds at the riveiside 
landing places, looting those shops wheie Ihe smell of decaving 
fcK)d atliaeled (hem, and peihaps at ihe end stumbling on 
the expedient ot cannibalism Even in the country distiicls, 
men could not invent, in lime to presei v e their lives, methods of 
growing lcx>d, oi taming animals, or making file, oi so clothing 
t hemselv es as to endure* a noi them w inter ” 

Giahani Wallas, Oar Social llenlaqe If even, 'Idle llnj\trsil> JV( ss, 
192J),p 16 


270. Sofivi llrnronv 

“Several things mav then be said about Social Heredity. 

“(1) Thetiist thiiia is that it is analof;»ous to ph>sual heredity 
The child, apart from the defective in mind oi lM>d>, learns to 
speak, wiite, read, pla>, combine forces with olheis, build struc- 
tures, do iKKikkcs'ping, shoot tireaims, address n»(»f*lings, leach 
classes, conduct business, piactice law and medicine oi what- 
ever his line of fuithei development ma> be away from the 
three ‘r\' of usual attainment pist as wcdl as if he had rec ei\ ed 
an instinct for that ac livil> at birth (loiu hisfalhei and mother. 
Ills falhci oi mc»thei mav have the accomplishment in cpieslkm; 
and he ma> leain it from him oi her Hut then both the f.ilhei 
and mother may not ha\e it, and he then Icmi ns it fiom some one 
else It is inheritance, lor it shows the atldinmenlsol the fathers 
banded on to tlie childien, but il is not pli>sii al hc^iedity, since 
it is not transmitted ph> sic ally al birth 

“(2) It is hereditary in that the child cannot es^ajie it It 
is as inc*xoiably liis as the color of his eves and the sluipe of 
his nose He is boin into a system of soi ial relationships just as 
he is born into a C’ertain cpialitv air- he grows in Ixicly by 
breathing the one, so he grows in mind liy absorbing the other. 
The influence is as real and as tangible, and the only reason 
that it is variable in its results upon dilleient individuals is that 
each individual has his physical heredily besides, and Ihe out- 
come is always the outcome of llie two fac tors, natural temper- 
ament and social heredity. The limits of the relative influence 
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of these two fartors I shall speak of again; here it is enough to 
say that the de\ eloprnenl of the natural disposition is always 
directed more or less inlo the channels opened up by the social 
forces of Ihe environnieni 

J Maik Bald^iin, Social and Ethical Interpretations (Now York. Mac- 
millan. 1906), pp. 69 70. 

271. DoCIRNK’s SlSNSh OF llELPLr.SSNi:sS 

“The most important fact we can realize alnml society is that 
to over> <»ne of us that comes into llie woild it is something 
given, irreducible. We are as little lespoiisible for it as we are for 
our own birth. From our point of \iew it is just as much a non- 
pie»!e'(lilated, noii-crealed, irrational portion of our environ- 
nieui. as is Ihe weather, hnteriiig it in the closing years ot the 
nineteenth century, we lind it as it exists and as it has de^elo|K‘d 
through the centuries of human change. We had nothing what- 
ever to do with its being as it is, and b> Ihe lime we haveieached 
such >eais of discretion as dimh to nndc'island the compl(‘\ of 
institutions aioiind us, we are so im[)li('ate(l in it and compro- 
mised b> it as to Ik* little atile to eflect an> change in its iire- 
sistiblebulk. No man who e\er lived found himself in a diflerent 
re lation to society from what we lind ourselves. We all enter as 
individuals into an organi/CMl hc'rd whole in which we are as 
significant as a droj) of water in the ocean, and against which we 
can about as rnuc h prevail. Whether we shall act in the interests 
of ourselv es or of soi iet y is, thcnefoie, an entirely acadcmiic cjiies- 
tion. For enlering a> we do a scM'ietv which is all prej)ared for us, 
so toiighiv grounded and irnmalleable that even if we came 
equipped with w('a|K)ris to ass,\il il and make gcnid sv>me in- 
dividual preferen(*e, wc could not in our ])ijny strength achieve 
anything against it. But we come entirely helpless.’’ 

Itan(l<)l|)}i PoiJiuc, Vntirmlv Papers (Ni*w \uik, lluebstli, 1919), 
pj). 20 21. 


272. How Customs Form H\Birs 

“An individual usually accpiires the morality as he inherits 
the speec'h of his social group. The activities of the group are 
already there, and some assimilation of his own arts to their pat- 
tern is a prerecjuisile of a share therein, and hence of having any 
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part in what is going on. Each person is born an infant, and 
e\eiy infant is subject from the first breath he draws and the 
first cry he utters to the attention and demands of others. These 
others are not just persons in geneial with minds in general. 
They are beings with habits, and beings who upon the whole 
esteem the habits lhe> have, if for no other reason than that, 
ha\ing them, theii iniagiiiafiori is thereb> limited. The nature of 
habit is to be asseitive, insistent, sell-peipeluating. Theie is no 
miiaele in the fact that it a child learns any language he lesirns 
the language llial those «ilHjut him speak and leach, especially 
since his abilit> to s}>eak that language is a precondition of his 
entering into elleiliNC connection with them, making wants 
known and getting Ihc^m s<Uisfied I^md paienls and ielali>es 
he']uentl\ pick up a lew ol the cliihrs sponlancHius modes of 
speenh and for a lime at Ic'asl they aie iKirtions ot the speech of 
the gioup Rut the iiilio which such words bc‘ar to the total 
vocabulaiv in use gnc's a Ian measure of the pail played by 
purely individual lulnl in forimng custom in comiiaiisoii with 
tlie pail p1a><Hl b> custom in ioiming indivuluaklkabits. Few 
peisons ha\e either the <‘neig\ oi the wcsallh to build private 
loads to travel upon Thev tincl it convenienU 'natural, lo use 
the loads that are .ilieadv Iheie, while unlc'ss their private roads 
connect at some pcufil with the highway llu*> caniiol build them 
even if they would ” 

lubn f)iw«> Human Naiurt and Condiuf (Nov "Voik lloll, 1922), 

|»p 


27.i Folkways 

“ If any one is liable lo be shoc'ked by any folkways he ought 
not loicMclaboul folkwavs at all 

Willidiii (iTcibirn SuLiiintr, I oiku avs (Boslon (jinn, 1906) p iii 

271. Tiir Powiii or ( isioM lo Dliine Morality 

“According to Mr Pearc*e, there were in Bengal alone alxiUb 
1,200 sultcc's annually, and when (in 18.12) Lord William Hen- 
iinck passed an act foi bidding them, a petition was sent to the 
Privy rourifil signed by 18,000 people, many of them repre 
senting the l>est families in Calcutta, asking that this practice 
be allowed to continue. . . In the Scrloinon Islands it was the 
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pracliro to kill all (or noarly all) the children and buy others 
from nei^hboi in^^ islands, (he idea being I he saine as in the case of 
(he farmer among ourselves who sells his young calves to the 
butcher and buys yearlings. ... In Japan, under lyeyasii, a 
dealh penally was attached to ‘other-thaii-evpected behavior.’ 
Nol smiling when leproved b> a superior, and smiling too 
l>roadly when addressifig a superior vveie forms of ofher-than- 
expetied behavior, ''fhe smile had lo l)e carefully regulaled; to 
expose (ho molars was fai«il. 

“And we are not lo 104 .^ 00 ! Ihese examples as merely curious 
or disgusting slav ei y , duelling, burning of w il<‘hes are examples 
of f>ractices coming within the definiti<iri of moral acts in our 
own past but as (‘vidence of lh(‘ power which the communal 
deCnilious have to coiliol l)eha\ior.'’ 

\\ I Thonins. in Suuqpshons of ^ftHlern Sacfice Conccrninq Education 
\ ork, M«i iniltin, up 170 71 

273. M\^\ I ^S0(1XL Son VBLLM^SS 

"Alan cannot get on with his fellows and he cannot do without 
lluMn.'’ 

Kdiit (not 

276. Tuk Dl:M]LOPVlI:^T of liAdi in Ut:l\tion to All 

“ It is not any and every development of the individual which 
i'. socially de^iiable, or even socially iKi^sible. For if one man’s 
peisonalitv gains till he bestiides the narrow’^ world like a 
Colossus, then it remains for (he rest to pee}> in and out and 
lind Ihemselv es dishonorfMl grav es. I lis o\ ergrown dev elopinenl 
means for the mass not developniMit but extinction; and in 
lesser degree a similar dis( ord results from ev e^y dev elopment of 
the individual which is not in arrordance with the conditions of 
so(‘ial harmony. Social development, then, involves the har- 
monious development of the consliluenl members of vsoeiety.” 

L. T Ht>l)hoiJS(% StK'nl Evnlniion and Political Theory (New York, 
Columhm Uiiivd'Hity Po ss, 101 1), pp 86 87 

277. Kidd on the Indixidovl and Society 

‘‘The interests of the social orgaiii*jm and those of the indi- 
viduals cximprising it at any one lime are actually antagonistic; 
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they call never l)e retonciled; they aie inhereiilly and essen- 
tially irreconcilable/’ 

Bcnianiin Kidd, tSocial Evolution (New York, Macmillan, 1894), p 78 

278. “Man Un'^ocial by N^turb” 

“Man is not nalurally a social boiiifj, human sodely is puiely 
a product of his reavin and aro*^ by insensible de^^iees, pan 
passu with ihe development of his brain. In other ^vo^ds, hu- 
man association is the lesult of the pen eived ad\antd^e vihich 
it yields, and came into existenc e onl> in piofHirlion as that ad- 
vantage was peiceived by the only fdcull> capable of perceiv- 
ing it, the intellect.” 

J Q Deilev and L F Waid, Tcrlhook of Sormlo(/y (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1907), p 1 


279. Socixi PM(ni 0 L 0 C;i\ 

“There is no pioblem in all hislorv so aitihcial as that of 
how ‘individuals manage to iorin ‘so iel> ’ 

“The pioblem of social ps^chologx is not how eithei indi\id- 
ual or collective mind forms soc lal gioups and customs, but how 
diflerent c iistoiiis,establishc*d inteiac ling anaiigemenls,foimand 
iiuilure dilleienl minds’ 

Jcilm IKwev lhanan ISatiire and ( ondiut (New York Holt, 1922), 
pp 39, 0,1 


280. Tils Th\i biM) in Socii ry 

“ A sociel> consists of beings r elated (o one anolher in various 
ways, some supeiticial, some deep and vilal. Into social rela- 
tions men are bom, in them lhe> live and develop None lives 
or dies to hiniscdl, and «ill are iHiiind up m one unity b> reason 
of their social relalionships It is when incm rellecl on this 
essential fact that lhe> fail, so often, into , . . delusion They 
come to think of Ihese social relations as lilerallv lies between 
man and man, somehow outside the beings they bind together, 
as railway-couplings are outside the carriages they connect . . . 
We speak of the lies of fiiendship, but the ties are the reciprocal 
sentiments felt liy each low aid the other of the lieings so related. 
The ties exist in the iiersonalily of each, and there alone. . . » 
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Six'ial relations, in a word, are simply those elements and func- 
tions of personality in each which are dependent on the elements 
and functions of personality in others. Society is therefore not 
rolalions, but beings in their relationships. It follows that there 
is no vMX'ial function which is outside of the functions of per- 
sonalities. Society is in us, in each of us, in some degree in all, 
in the highest degree in the greatest of us.*' 

Jl. M. Maclver, ConimunUy (London, Macmillan, 1917), pp. 69f. 

281. How CoLlURK Frkes 

“There is the fallacy that man ih lK)rn free. As a matter of 
fact, he is lK)rn hel])less. He achiexes freedom, as a race and 
as an individual, through the imMliuni of culture. The most 
crucial of all circuiiistan<‘es conditioning human life is birth 
into a ]>articular culture. By birth one bec'omes a C.hinese, an 
lumlishnian. a Hottentot, a Skhiy Indian, a Turk, or a one- 
hundfed-percenl American. Such a range of |K)ssibilities may 
ap])ear Ick) shocking to contemplate, but it is the price that one 
must pa> in ord(»r to l>e lK)ni. Nevertheless, even if a given 
soul shoulfl ha|)pen by chance to ch(K)se a Holtentot for a 
mother, it should thank its lucky star that it was Ixxn into the 
Hottentot culture rather than entirely free. By being nurtured 
oTi a lK)dy of culture, however backward and limited it may be 
comparatively, the individual is at once jinjK)sed ufX)n and lib- 
erated. The child is terribly imfK)s('d upon b> lieing compelled 
through I lie accid(*nts of birth to learn one language rather 
than another, but without some language man would never 
Ixvome man. Any language, even the most iKwerty-stricken, 
is inlinitely belter than none at all Jn the life cycle of the in- 
dividual many choices must of necessity made, and the most 
fundamental and decisive of thes(* choices will always be made 
by the group. . . . 

“A particular society of the modern lyjie commonly has a 
vast number of different traditions all of which may be bound 
together and integrated more or less by some broad and inclu- 
sive tradition. One might argue that the imposing of thesi' tradi- 
tions upon children involves a severe restriction upon their 
freedom. My thesis is that such imyiosition, provided the tra- 
dition Is vital and suited to the times, releases the energies of 
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the young, sets up standards of excellence, and makes possible 
really great achievement.” 


282. Freedom 

“The essence of the demand for freedom is the need of condi- 
tions which will enable an individual to make his own special 
contribution to a group interest, and to partake of its activities in 
such ways that social guidance shall be a matter of his own men- 
tal attitude, and not a mere authoritative dictation of his acts.” 

John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York, Macmillan, 19] 6), 
p. 352. 

283. Man a Point Rather than a Unit in the Social 

Process 

“As the collective idea and Ihc collective will, right and pur- 
pose, are born within the all-sufficing social proi'ess, so here t(K> 
the individual finds the wellspring of his life. The visible form 
in which this interplay of relations appears is society and the 
individual. A man is a point in the social process rather than 
a unit in that process, a point where forming forces meet 
straightw'ay to disentangle themselves and stream forth again. 
In the language of the day man is at the same lime a vsocial 
factor and a social product.” 

M. P. Follett, The New Slate (New York, Longmans Grofm, 1920), p. 60. 

284. Individuality Not Given, but Created 

“Individuality is not originally given but is created under the 
influences of associated life.” 

John Dewey, Reconsiruclion in Philosophy (New York, Holt, 1920), 
p. 198. 

285. Individualization and Socialization 

“The individuafs normal growth lands him in essential soli- 
darity with his fellows, while on the other hand the exercise of 
his social duties and privileges advances his highest and purest 
individuality.” 

J. Mark Bah] win, Individual and Society (Boston, Badger, 1911), p. 16. 
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286. St)CIAUZA.TION AND J^DIVIDU\UZATION 

‘‘The firsl and {cr^'alesl of all the laws of rommunity . . . 
Socialization and indmdauUzaiion are the two sides of a single 
process. 

“ 111 this brief staleinenl wo have used two terms which require 
careful defiiutioii. When we sa> thal a bein^ has bei'oiiie more 
individualized, we mean that he has become more an autono- 
mous U'ina, more a dislim't iierMinalil v self-directed and self- 
dele^Iniflin^^ re(*f)«ni/in#* and re(o'‘ni/(*d as having in himself a 
worih or value of his own. When a^ain we speak of socialization 
we mean the proi'css in which a lieini* strikes deeper loot in 
society, in whk'h his social lelalious ^row more complex and 
more extensive, in which he linds the fullillmenl of his life in and 
through the incTeas<^ ami develo]>inenf of his relations with his 
f(^ll(»ws. We can thus express the law as follows: Sociality and 
indindnnlity derelop pan passn, sociality and individuality lieing 
the qualities cories|K)inlinf* to the proc^esses of socialization and 
indivkiuali/alion.'' 

U. M. Marl\er, Commumly (TiOiidon. MiMiiullaii, 1917), pp, 21if. 

287, How IiNDivnuTvuTY JI\s BtEN Developed 

“‘Faith comes by heaiine:*; a man will be a Buddhist in 
China and a Quaker in P<*nnsvlvania, by virtue of traditional, 
and not of racial, heiedity. He will, on principle, be a polyg- 
amist in IVisia, a inonoi?amisl in modern Europe. In the Congo 
he will ‘think cannibal thoughts.’ As it was not the individual 
who made soc»iely in the liist inslaiv'e, but society which cieated 
the individual, so the mind of evei; human being is the product 
of the society in tlie midst of wliic'h he has been born and of 
the age in which he lives, ‘Mon,’ says an Arab prov^erb, ‘re- 
semble tlie times they live in more than they resemble their 
fathers.’ . . . 

“One of the most fundamental and startling differenc^es 
lK*lweeii the mentality of primitive luimanily aiul the current 
1 ‘onception of human nature, is the degree, almost inconceivable 
lo us, in which the sentiment of iudividualily is undeveloped in 
the primitive mind. That is not the effect of theories which the 
savage holds, it is not prcxluct of the ideas of tolemisni, or of the 
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external soul, or of the blocni-bond, or of any conception \^liicli 
he may eiiteitain. Those very theories and ideas are, on the 
contraiy, conse<iuences and manifestations of his difluse wmli- 
ment of jiidividiialit^. . . . An injury to a nieml)er of the group 
to which he belongs, to one who is of one flesh w ith himself, is an 
injui> suflered by himself. He resents it not by \irlue of mag- 
nanimous sentiments, oi elevated principles of honor, or sublime 
ethical faiths, but lM^(‘ause of the ha/y (onceptions of indi\ idual- 
it> which permit of his <‘omplele ideiilHkation with the group. 
He does not think in leims of his ego and its iideresls, but in 
terms of the groiip-indixidual. . . . 

“1'hat indh idiialist ic stand|>oii)t whi( h is the alpha and omega 
of the Judgments, spiitiments, and motives of modern man is not 
a primitive chaiacter ot huinanit>, but a product of social 
evolution. It has developed mainly, if not sol(d> in relation to 
social ciicuinstances, and moie espe(i.dl> to the giowth of per- 
sonal property . . . The feeling of individualit\ does not aiise 
from cognitixe perceptions and anal>ses, but from Iheopeiations 
of int wests and desires; il can exist onl> xxhen rtio^e interests 
and desires are personal to the individual and opiX)sed to lhr)se 
of other individuals alx>ut him. It is that <^)p|)osition which 
constitutes the line of demarcation Iretween the individual and 
his so( ial environment. . . . 

“liy his becoming for the first time a legal and indixddual 
proprietor the very foundations of the mentality of prirnrlive 
man are changed. The |K‘asanl |>opiilalioiis of iMiiope closely 
resemble the savage in their immemorial traditions, customs, 
theonc^s, conceptions, ‘sufrerslitions’; but in one respect the 
15uropc‘an peasant differs profoundly from thc' savage. He is a 
proprietor: and instead of those sentiments of social solidarity 
C'onspieuous in piimitixe man, we find in the iieasant opjK)sile 
senlimenU of narrow selfishness and meanness. For the prim- 
itive savage there are gronf>-inten*s|s, things whieh both he and 
the group desire, and there are strong and fierce antagonisms 
between those interests and those of other groups. But he and 
his fellows are not com]3elitois, and he has no clear (consciousness 
of any conflict lielween his irersonal interests and opposed 
interests within his group. The development of those individual 
interests has taken place only when the individual has held 
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properly apart from the group and has thus become separated 
from it both economically and psychologically. It is not the 
of>eralion of innate individualistic instincts that has given rise 
to the acquisition of peisonal properly ; il is rather the acquisi- 
tion of ]>ersoiial i)roperl y which has brought about the develop- 
ment c»f individualistic feelings.’' 


288. fSATum: OF l^sTI^^JTIONs 

“The sabbath v^as made for man and not man for the sab- 
bath." 

Jrsiis (Mark 2: 27). 

289. Tiih ThST OP iNSTiroTiONS 

“Political and «-ocial institutions are to l)e judged by the g{K)d 
or hurni that lhe> do to indiv iduals. I )o the> encourage creative- 
ness ralhei than pow'ssiveness.' Do they embody or promote a 
spirit of leverence lwM\veen human beings'^^ Do tliey preserve 
s(‘lf-r<‘s[>ect 

litTtrdfid Itiissoll, Political IdmU Yoik, Ccntuiy, 1917). p Ji. 

290. S\v \(rFS IhiinND BY Cusrovi 

“Il is dinicull to exhaust the customs and small ceremonials 
ol a savage [leoplc. (aj^loin regulates the whole of a man’s 
actions his bathing, washing, « utliiu his hair, eating, drinking, 
and lasting, tnan his ciatlle to his grave he is the slave of 
ancient usage. In hi^ life there is nothing free, nothing original, 
nothing spontaneous, no progiess towards a higher and better 
life, and noatlempt to improve his condition, menlallv, morally, 
or spiiitually." 

IU‘\ .1 Macdonald, in J of Royal \nlhrop. Insi of (il Britain and Jre* 
land, 20.140 

291. LNsriTUTiONS \ND Men 

“Social arrangements, laws, institutions are made for man, 
rather than that man is made for them; that they are meaas 
and agencies of human welfare and progress. But they arc 
not means for obtaining hKHiietlung for indivi/t.i-^is not even 
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happiness. They are means of creating individuals. Only in 
the physical sense of physical IkkHcs that to the senses are 
separate is individuality an oriidnal datum. Individualitv in a 
scK'ial and moral sense is something to he vvroiie:ht out. It means 
initiative, inventiveness, varied rCfiOurcefiiliKss, assumption ol 
responsibility in choice of belief and conduct. These are not 
gifts, but achievements.” 

John Dewi'y, Ifvcomlniclion m Phihsophv CNow \c>rk, IloU, 1920), 
p. 191. 

292. Tom on (Jovi.nNMnxr vjmsis Society 

“Some writers have so confounded s<iciety with government, 
as to leave little or no distinction between them; whereas, they 
are not only diireienl, l)ut have diflerenl origins. Society is 
produ(*ed by our wants, and government by our wickedness; 
the former pomioles our happiness posilirely by uniting our 
affections, the laltr'r rifgalirely by re^t raining our vices, . . , 

“Society in every state is a blessing: but government even in 
its Irest state is but a necessary evil; in its wor^J. state an in- 
tolerable one.” 

Tliorims Paine, Common Sense (1776), p. 1. 

293. Tiii^. Niilhi) Ol Imijun\iion\l Institutions 

“Even the most <4\ili/ed nations have not yet learned to 
settle inlernalionul disputes by a (‘ourl of expert judges, or to 
prevent national violem-e and I ivv-breiiking by an international 
police. Hieft, arson, and murder ai’e still honored, provided 
they bedone\ivholes«rlob> a nation,” 

Edward L. "rhorrulikc, KiUvraiion (New ^oik, Maumllaii, 19J2), p. 5. 

291. Rj.sPONslBILFTY OV InSTITUTFONS 

“Tlie chronic conflict of inteiesls in Ainorica today, and else- 
where with different accidents; the ronflict that produces the 
most tension, the conflict that invfdves the most radi(*ai differ- 
ences, the conflict that is fuuduineulal to most of the specific 
issues which produce acute social disorders, is the fundamental 
hostility betw(*en those types of j>eopIe who think that institu- 
tions should always l>e res^K)nsible for llieir stewardship to the 
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living; genoialion, and those olher types of people who act on the 
assiiQiption (hat inslilutions earn do no wrong.” 

Albion W. Small, (ieriercd SocmJotfy (ChioofTo, UnivriNity of Chicago 
Pnss 190.>),pp.38J «2. 

293. IlSSTlTOTJONS IN THi: SeKVICE of llSDlVrnUALTTY 

“A tool’s \ allies and meaning are decided not by whal the 
lool is, but b.v what it accomplishes for each and every man and 
woman taken as a unique and inviolable individuality. We may 
ask concofiiing it, and coiiccTning any form of social machinery 
111 method of common action: 

“ Does it work in sni'h a way as to set free and to enhance the 
jmwers of indiv iduality , enabling it to change and to grow in self- 
know ledge and self-mastery*' 

“Is it ini{K)sed by an I hoi it y and rationalized by dogrnawS, or is 
it lentalixe .and experimental, to \h* freely abandoned if it fails 
and as freely strengthened if it works? 

“Does it ie(juire and ladlitate that codperathe unity of pur- 
pose and that competitive diversity ofellort which is character- 
istic of the siiciKcs.' 

“ Is its i*ohesion the (onse(|uence of the strength and freedom 
lit ils meinbeis? 

“(’an it live and work togetlier with other associative nnits 
without sacrilicing ils functional jKitlerii to the exigencies of this 
assiK'ialion? 

“Does it operate and coii|M‘iate with a ininimuni of coercion 
and a maxinniin of consent? 

“(lertainly, in no establishmciil of society, in no institution, 
can be found adirmalive answers to each and all of these ques- 
tions. But I am convinced beyond every doubt that the valued 
man sets ujxrii any human assiK-ialion whatsoever will vary 
diieelly with the range and degree of such alTirmalions that it 
can provide.” 


296. The Crux: Whi^ther to Ttmx on All the Liimr 

“However we formulate and classify the coniTcle interesls 
clashing with each other in our sex^iety, we find tliat in every 
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instance the issues may be slated in terms of this rudimentaiy 
antagonism W e usually call it the opposition between conserv a- 
tism and radi< alism, but this plirasing covers uji the real nature 
of the conflict It is really a conflic I between t>pes of people, 
HZ Fust, those wlio aie aliaid to turn on all the light theie is, 
and to learn all that can tie leaiiied about the tacts of lile These 
constitute a jK'ipelual veto pow i demanding that a mass of 
questionable things shall be taken lor ^ranted without further 
inqiiii Y, on pam of oulla\M> as s common cmemv— the nothmg- 
to arbilidte altitude Second, those who think tint nothing is 
too sacied to he mvf sligilid and th it all the saciediicss Ihcie is 
to an> thing is the respcc I it coiiifiels out luclgmenl tc paY aflei 
measuring it i»Y the si ind irds of evolving human purposes ’ 

Altiiori VN Smill (umtal Siunlof/y (( hic ego I nivcrsity of f hn igo 
Press pp JcU 8i 

297 \^1SIK)M \No Rfcviu) ion ( ()^s^ oii ^( rs 

In piailue authonlmins ne people who aic so ili nd of 
the [wrils ol chm^t that thev blind ihemstlxes bo the absurd- 
ities and inicfuilies (»t the cslibhshfd older while leioimeis 
and rexohilioiiists are so impiesstMl with the evjstiu^ evils that 
ihcY gl^e little heed to the even gie ilei evils which then pio- 
fiosals miv gemeiile I he line i lionihtY or wisdom ol inv 
couise ot condiJi I c)1)MounIv de[)cnds upon a line estimile ol 
all its lomeepie nee s md sue h cstim ile is ivoidevi ImiIIi bv those 
who will not he ii of anv ehaiM iriel bv those who think that 
a/f\ (hanf.e IS reecssuilv genni (iHcaiisc Ihcv idcnlifv eharve 
with hic) 


298 'soc 

“I lie fourth great piaetie d business of life is the attempt 
to adapt oiiiselves to one mother 

l^rinkiiti II GicldiJigs Uuory of Soew/c atom (\iw Yoik MncTnillin 
1B97) p 4 

299 Soei\Li7vnoN May Bf (iood or Bad 

“‘ScKietY howenei is eilhc i an abstract or a eollec live noun 
In the loneiete, thcie aie societies associations, groups of sw 
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immense number of kinds, having? clilferenl lies and instituting 
different interests. They may he gangs, criminal bands; clubs 
for siK>rl, so(‘iabilily, and eatinsr; scientific and professional i>r- 
gani/alions; political paities and unions within them; families; 
religious denominations, biisuiess partnerships, and c«>rpora- 
lions; and so on in an endless list. The assoc'ialk^ns ina> be 
local, nation-wide, and Iraiis-nalional. Since there is no one 
(king whi(‘h ma> be called so('iet>, except their indefinite over- 
laj)t)ing, there is no uncpialified eulogistic connotation adhering 
to the tc'rin ‘scK'iety'. Some societic's are in the main to be ap- 
pio\ed ; some to 1 m‘ (H)ndemned, on ai*(*ount of iheii c‘oiise<|iiences 
upon the c'haraclcr and londnct of those engagc^d in them and 
bcMMuse of their remoter c onsecpien<‘es upon others. All of tliein, 
like all things human, are rniwl in c(ualit>; *sociel\’ is soine- 
Ihing to be appiodc'hed and judged crilic*all> and disc'iiminat- 
ingl>. ‘Sociali/ation* of some sort that is, the reflex modifica- 
tion of wants, Ix'liefs, and work Ixsause of sliare in a united 
action is inevitable. Ihit it is as rnarkc'd in the formation of 
Irivolous, dissipated, fanatical, liarrow-mindc'd, and criminal 
fMssons as in that of c'oiripetenf in(|uirers, learned scholars, 
creative artists, and gcxrd neighlKrrs.'* 


300. PhRso^vLnY VM> Sof TSUZvrroN 

‘"'rhe sociali/alion of the frerson consists in his all-round 
participation in the thinking, the feeling, and the activities of 
Ihe gi*onp. In short, sociali/alion is ‘personaUl> freely unfold- 
ing under conditions ol healthy Wlowslijp.' Society viewed 
from this aspect is an immense cociporalive loncern for the pro- 
motion of i)ersonal devcdo[)menl. Dut social organization is 
not the end of sociali/atiori; the end and the function of social- 
i/alion is the development of persons. 1'he relation is even 
closer; jx'rsonality consists, almost wholl>, in L.cx'iali/ation, in 
this mental inlCTacliori of the person and his group. The person 
is eoming to realize that in acliieving his interests he must at 
the same time achieve func'tional relations with all other per- 
sons. In this achieving of right relations with his fellows, in 
this capacity of fitting ‘into an inhnilcly refined and cx^mpleit 
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system of cooperation,’ the development of personality con- 
sists.” 

Ernest W. Burgess, TJie Famfion of SociaHzation in SocicU Ewlidior 
(Chicago, University of Ciiicugo IVess, 1916), pp. 236-37. 

301. Social Solidarity 

“Social structure is an important factor. Where men are 
divided by language, or by religion, or by caste distinctions 
grounded on race or on occupation, there are grounds for mutual 
distrust and animosity which make it hard for them to act to- 
gether or for each section to recognize ecjual riglits in the other.” 

James Bryce, Modern Democracies (New York, Macmillan, 1921), 
Vol. II. p. 502. 

302. Lack of International Socialization 

“A glance at the world situation, a perusal of the w-eek’s 
journalism, reveals conllict at almost every point where the 
races come logelher in organized contacis. W\jile the aspira- 
tions of men of good-will and the thoughts of men of scifjnce 
tend to mingle, yet in the practical alfairs of government and 
economics, where the mill til udes are brought together, it is 
antagonism and ri<#t unity that, grows between the races. . . . 
Today their partial knowledge of each other is being followed 
by fear, which is induced both by fads and propaganda.” 


303. True Americanization 

“Americanization is a process. ... It is a process of build- 
ing as perfect a society as it is possible to do on earth. It has as 
its starting-point the ideals and achievements of all the immi- 
grants, and of their descendants, who have Ixsen coming for 
the past three centuries, and more, to the land now known as 
the United States. . . . True AinericanizalJon is nothing less 
than an exliicational process of unifying both the native-born 
and foreign-boni in perfecting and putting into practice the 
principles of democracy. . . - 

“True Americanization . . . invites the immigrant to give 
himself, as native Americans are expected to do, to improve the 
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'fualily of American standards, and a( the same time, to retain 
his Identity, in fact to grow into a more inocialLted p«‘rsonality.” 

Kmory S. Binjardus. The Risenlials of Amencanualun (Los Angclrs, 
linivorsity of Soiilhein (laliforma 3i<l ifv, cd 1‘)23), pp. 13 18. 

301. This MBAsrnE of Soci\ij/,\tio]v 

*• In any sfxial group whatever, even in a gang of thieves, we 
find some interest held in coinniou, and we find a certain amount 
of inlcraclion and c<<()p(*rative iutori’ourse with other groups. 
From these two traits we derive our standard. How numerous 
and varitnl are the interests which are consciously shared? 
How full and free is the interplay with other fonns of as.socia- 
lion"* If we api)l> these considenitlons to, say, a ctimtnal band, 
we find that the ties which const'ioiisly hold the niemliers to- 
gether are few in uumljor, reducible alinost to a conmion inter- 
est in plunder; and that they are of such a natine as to isolate 
the group from other groups with nsjws't to gi\e and take of 
the vahi<*s of life. Hence, the (Hlucation siuh a society gives is 
paitial and dist<iit(‘d. If we take, on the other hand, the kind 
of family life whi( h illustrates the standard, we find that there 
an* mateiial, intellectual, {esthetic interests in which all par- 
tiiipate and that the pn)giess of one member has worth lor the 
e\fx*rience of other nieml«*rs it is readily communicable- - 
and that the family is not an isolated whole, but enters inti- 
mately into n'liifioiiships witli business groups, with schtnds, 
with all the agemies of cidluie, as well us with other grou))s, 
and that it plays a due pail in the political organi/atiou and in 
I el uni receives support from it. In short, there are many in- 
terests t'ons<‘iously coiunninicaled and shansl; and there are 
vaiied and free iMiints of I'ontact with other modes of asvicia- 
tion.” 

John Dewey, Denuxivry arul Education CNew \cnk, Macmillan, 1915), 
pp. 95-97. 



CHAPTER Vril 
THE LIFE (lOOn TO IJVE 
305 Liil as \im 


“Once inoie the liidl must l>e made to realize the dream, to 
distill out of this lillle piece of iosiiim slufl and this ljn> stretch 
of time a strain ol mu’^K , thiiUiiU', f*loiu)Us, and beaulifiil 


100 S\^T\\1^A’S DlLFM-Vll 

‘ That lite is woith living? is the most nece‘-sai\ of assump- 
tions and, weie it not assumed, the most impossible ol coii- 
i liisions “ 

Suita^ani Ifiasort w ( ommon Sen^i \^)rk S(nt>nir, 

190'>) p 212 

307 CoiM Liii Woinn LfviNC. 

“Be not airaid of life BelieAO lliat life ts worth liximr and 
youi belief will helji iieaie the fact I hi ‘sdcnlifii pi(M>l’ that 
>ou aie n^ht ma> not be deal liefoie the da^ ol |ud^menl 
is leached But the t<iilhliil hahleis ol this houi, oi the Ixnn^s 
that then and there will rejiiesenl them, may then luin to the 
faint hcMrtc'd, who here decline to fio on, with woids like those 
with whwh lleniy 1\ peetecl the laid> ( iillon aftei a #rieai 
VKtoiy had been gained 'Rang yoursc^lf, bld^e ( iilloni We 
fought at Aojues, and you were not iheret” 

'l\j]Iiam lurin'* Hit 14 dl to BiUete and Ottur 77wi>? (1\( w 'Voik liOng 
mans GictD, 1921 Isl ed Jf>97) p Ci2 

i08 F\r, Diiink, \m) Bi Mi iuiy 

“ V man has no belles thing under the sun than to eat, and 
to diink, and to lie meiiy ” 

Ec c ksiast(*s, 8 1*5 
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309. Om\r Kuavyam on Life 

“ Waslo not vonr Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of This and Thai endeavor and dispute: 

Better bo jocuind with the fruitful Grape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter, Fruit. (LIV) 

“Ah, iny Beloved, fill the cup that clears 
Today of past Bej^ret and future Fears: 

Tomorrow! Why, Tomorrow I may bo 
Myself with \eslerday s Sev’n thousand Years. (XXI) 

“A Book of \ erses luxierneath the Bouj;h, 

A JiJf? of Wine, a biaf of Bread and Thou 
Beside me sin£i:in^ in the Wilderness — 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!” (N^II) 

RMiiyai (I’rans by FifzjjiTaltl. Srded , Loudon. Qiiarilth, 1872). 

310. M\inis \iHriJLs on tjik Natural Impulses 

“Kllaee imagination. Restrain impulse. Quench desire. 
Keep Ihe rulinij Reason in Ihineown [Hiwer.'’ 

Marnis Mediinhom (Traus. by I lames), IX, 7. 

311. The Stok’ Outlook 

(a) ‘‘Freedom is aecpiired not l>y lli»* full possession of the 
thiiiiii:s which are desired, but by the removal of the desire.” 

{h) “ Demand not that events should hap])en as you wish, but 
wisli them to happen as they do, and all will go well.” 

(c) Hymn <»f ( "leant lies: 

“Lead me, 0 Zeus, and thou, O Destiny 
WhtTever your decrees have IWed my lot. 

1 follow cheerfully , and did 1 not. 

Wicked and wretched, J still must follow.” 

Epictetus, Disc. IV, 1; Enchir, 8, 52. 

312. A Japanese Ideal 

“The discipline of fortitude, on the one hand, inculcating 
endurance without a groan, and the teaching of politeness on 
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ihe olhf^r, requiring us not to mar Uie pleasure or serenity of 
another by exi)ressions of our own sorrow or pain, combined to 
engender a stoical turn of mind, and eventually to confirm it 
into a national trait of apparent stoicism.” 

Ina/o Nitobe, Bushido: The Soul of Japan (New Yrnk, Piitnarn, ]%5), 
p. J03. 


313. The Base MrciiiNici Arts 

‘‘The base mec^haiiio arts, so called, have got a l>ad name; and 
whal is more, arc held in ill icpuleb> ( ivili/ed com muni ties, and 
not unreasonably; seeing Ihev are the ruin of the l)odies of all 
concerned in them, woikeis and oveiseeis alike, who aie foued 
to reiniin in sitting ])ostures and to hug the gkK>m, oi eKe to 
cioufli whole days confionting a furnace. Hand in hand with 
ph>skal enervation follows apace enfeeblement of soul: while 
the demand which these base ine(‘haTii(‘ arts make on the time of 
th(»se employed in them leaves them no leisure to devote to the 
claims of fiiendship and the stale. How (‘an such folk be olher 
than soiry friends and ill defendeisol the falhetlaqjP So muc'h 
so that in some slab's, espe<‘iall> those lepatc'd to Im' waihke, no 
citizen is allowed to even ise any mechanical ciaft at all.” 

Xenophon, (Kconomicus ( frtMis by Dakvns), T\ , 1! 3 

311. Socrates on Wvntinc. Littlv 

“You, Aniipho, seem to think thal happiness consists in 
luxury and extiavagaiice; but 1 think that to want nothing is to 
resemble the gods, and that to want as little as fiosjble it> to 
make the nearest approach to Ihe gods; that the Divine nature 
is peifection, and that to be neaiesl to the Divine nature is to be 
nearest to infection.” 

Xom»p]ion, Ahmurabilia, I, vi, 10 

315. The Method of Practictng MlmITATIo^ (Z\zen) 

“Sit straight and motionless, never inclining to the left hand, 
nor to the light, never Ixming forward nor turning backward. 
The ears should be in the same plane with the shoulders, and 
Dose and navel in the same straight line. The tongue should 
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stick to the upper jaw, while lip meels with lip and leeth with 
teeth. Open the eyes not loo widely yet not loo slightly, and 
keep breathing through the nose. After coiniX)sing mind and 
body in this way, you may take a long, deep breath. Thus sitting 
motionless you may think of iiol-thinkiiig. Can y^m tliiiik of 
nol-thinking? Thai is thinking of notliing. This is the most 
imjK)rlant art of Za/en [meditationl. ... It is the only way to 
great calm joy. This is un[)oiluled practi(‘e and this is an en- 
lightenment.'’ 

QijoU'd in Tasukii Hurada. The Faiih of Japan (Nf*w York, Macmillan, 
1911). p. a*). 


316. Asceticism 

“A clean bo<ly and a clejm dress mean an unclean soul.” 
(P. 206.) 

“To induce you to lake baths they will speak of dirt with 
disgust.” (P. 213.) 

” It is usual in the monasteries of h^gypl . . . for virgins and 
widows . . . lo cut their hair . . , ll is designed to save those 
who fake no baths and whose heads and faces are strangers to 
all unguents fiom all accumulated dirt, and from the tiny cToa- 
tures which are someliines generated alHHil Ihe r(K>ts of the 
hair.” (P.292). 

St. Jerome's Jjetters and Select Works (New York, ScribrnT, 1012). 

317. PiTiaT\NisM 

“The Puritan haled bear-baiting, not Ix^eause it gave pain to 
the Ix'ar, but bec'ausc it ga\e pleasure lo Ihe spectators.” 

IjOicI Macaulav, Uislory of En^laml (New York, Lf>nginans Green, 1006), 
Vol. I, p. 00. 

318. A Former Religious Attitude towa^ro Piay 

“The students [at Cokesbury (M. E.) College in 1788] shall 
be indulged with nothing which the world calls play. Let this 
rule be observed wilh the strictest nicely; for those who play 
when they are young, will play when they are old.” 

Discipline of the M. E. Church, 1792. 
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319 Othfrwori di in f ss 

“I’m bul a stranger here, Heav’n is my home; 
liaith is a deseil drear, Heav’n is my home 
Danger and sorrow stand. Round me on e>erv hand 
Hedv n is m> (alherland, Hed\ 'ii is ray home ” 
Famili ir hymn fhoinas Hawson Faylor, 18‘)5 

120 Ruskin on tul Gooi> 

“There is no wealth hut life “ 

John Huskin 


121 Tub Lhl Good to Livr 
‘ The good life is one inspired by lo\e and guided by knowl 
edge ’ 


122 Sk.sjs or I \s\iisi utory Liii 

* A sense ol desolaticm and iifi<erldinl>, o( filhiitv, of the 
gioundlessness of aspiiations of the vanif> of endeavor, and a 
llnist lor a life giving water which seems suddenlv to have 
failed, are the signs ip (onsciousmssol this iiKcssai y rtoigain/a 
tion of oui lives ’’ 


i2i Till (lOOI)Llll \1\ XCHIIVIMINF 

“From thtse loiiMdf cations it follows that the ^ood life is an 
achievenienl It (annol be tiansinitled fiom one to another It 
cannot be siipenmiKised Jt is not a u,ift of original nature It is 
not an ac ( ident It is an (nd to be disc oveied to be desiied, to 
be sought for in evei> relation and fiiiution of human living 
Its tec hnirtiies are to be acqiiiied by understanding and mastery, 
just as any other of the major skills of ellec live living It re- 
quires the utilization of eveiy le'-oiiire of intelligence, purpose, 
and executive action which the candidate for the good life 
ITOssesses In our total lultuie it overarches tlie building of 
<*ities, the subduing of continents, the framing of laws, and the 
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conquesls of science. For whal does it profit a civilization if it 
has ac(iiiirea knowledge, developed technologies, built machines, 
and conqueied the forces of nature if civilization has lost its 
soul and the life we ha\c atlained is not worth living?” 


321. llu Sum ON Westorn Civilization 

“The chief chaiacteiislic of Eastern civilizations is 'Content- 
ment.’ The chief characteristic of Western civilization is 
Discontent ’. . . 

“On the one side there is quiet, acceptance of one's appointed 
lot, (]uiet ac'ceptduce of po\eity, desire to please heaven, non- 
lesistance, endurance of inisei> On the other side theic is 
dissatisfaction with one's apfiointed lot, dissatisfaction with 
poMrty, unwillingness l(i endure iniscT>, determined struggle 
continuous impici\enicnt of the exist iricr cmvironrnent.’" 


325. CoMcrn on Tiit: (Joon 

“The inventor of a new spinning-machine was a greater bene- 
factor to humanity than Homer and all his poetry.” 

Quoted. 

326. On the Owmbus Top 

“You will not wonder how much attraction all this is on a 
tine day, to a great loafer like me, who enjoys so much seeing the 
busy world inox e by him aiicl exhibiting itself for his amusement 
while he lakes it easy and just looks on and observes.” 

A.llrihuted to Wall Whitman 

327. Lixh IN Even Moment 

“As I got older, f bec*ame aware of the folly of this perpetual 
reaching aftcT the future, and of drawing fiom tomorrow -and 
from tomorrow only a reason for the joy fulness of today. I 
learned, when, alasl it was almost too late, to live in each niCi- 
ment as it passed over my head, believing that the sun as it k 
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now rising is as good as it ever will be, and blinding myself as 
much as possible to what may follow/’ 

Mark Rutherford. Quoted in Andr6 Gide, Dostoevsky (New York, Knopf, 
1926), p. 149. 


328. “More Passion Our Need” 

“ It is passion, more passion ^pnd fuller, that we need. The 
moralist who bans passion is not of our time; his place these 
many years is with the dead.” 

Havelock Ellis, Lillie Essays of Love and Viriue (New York, Doran, 1922). 

p. 61. 

329. One Outlook on Life 

“A myriad of men are born; they labor and sweat and struggle 
for bread; they squabble and scold and fight; they scramble for 
little mean advantages over each other. Age creeps upon them; 
infirmities follow; shames and humiliations bring down their 
prides and their vanities. Those they love are taken from them, 
and the joy of life is turned to aching grief. The burden of pain ; 
care; misery; grows heavier year by year. At length ambition is 
dead; pride is dead; vanity is dead; longing for release is in their 
place. It comes at Jast — the only unpoisoned gift earth ever had 
for them — and they vanish from a world where they were of no 
consequence; where they achieved nothing; whore they were a 
mistake and a failure and a f(x>lishness; where they have left no 
sign that they have existed — a world which will lament them for 
a day, and forget them forever.” 

Attributed to Mark Twain. 


330. Gandhi on Sacrifice as the Law of Life 

“Suffering is the mark of the human tribe. It is an eternal 
law. The mother suffers so that her child may live. Life comes 
out of death. The condition of wheat growing is that the se^d 
grain should perish. No country has ever risen without being 
purified through the lire of suffering. ... It is impossible to do 
away with the law of suffering which is the one indispensable 
condition of our being. Progress is to be measured by the 
amount of suffering undergone. . . . 
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“ I have venluml to place before India the ancient law of self- 
sacrifice, the law of suOering.” 


331. lloMAiN Holland: SAcniFiCB Idiotic 

“There never was anything so idiotic as this talk of sacrifice. 
Clergymen, in the poverty of their hearts, mix it up with a 
cramped and morose idea of Protestant gloom. . . . If a sacrifice 
means sorrow to you, and not joy, then don’t do it ; you are 
unworthy of it.” 

Rumain Kolland, Jean Chrislophe: Journey's End (New York, Holt, 
1913), p. 72. 

3.32. Losing Onk’s Life 

“For whosoever would save his life shall lose it ; and whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for niy sake and the gospel’s shall save it.’’ 

Je!>u^(Mark8..35, \in Rev.). 

333. To Be Happy — ^The Will ok God 

“ Men are made for happiness, and anyone who is completely 
happy has a right to say lo himself, ‘ I am doing God’s will on 
earth ’ ’’ 


331. Against Fretful Df.sire 

“There is in resignation a further good element: even real 
g(K)ds, when they are unattainable, ought not to be fretfully 
desired. To every man comes, sooner or later, the great renun- 
ciation. For the young, there is nothing unattainable; a good 
thing desired with the whole force of a passionate will, and yet 
impossible, is lo them not credible. Yet, by death, by illness, 
by poverty, or by the voice of duty, we must leam, each one of 
us, that the world wa.s not made for us, and that, however 
beautiful may be the things we crave, Fate may nevertheless 
forbid them. It is the part of courage, when misfortune comes, 
to bear without repining the ruin of our hopes, to turn away our 
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thoughts from vain regrets. This degree of submission to Powei 
is not only just and right; it is the very gate of wisdom.” 


335. Mat i HEW Arnold on the Philistines 

“Culture says: ‘Consider these people [the Philistines, the 
merely lirh], then, their ways of life, their habits, their manners, 
the very tones of their voice; look at them attentively; observe 
the literature they read, the things whi(‘h give them pleasure, 
the words which come forth out of their mouths, the thoughts 
which make the fuiniluic of their minds; wi)uld an\ amount of 
wealth be woith ha^iIlg with the condition that one waa to be- 
come just like these* ])eople by having 

Matthew \.inold, Culture and Anarchy (Now York, Mtumillan, 1912), 

p 16. 

336. Livr in the PuLSENr— NoniiNo 
“‘\h, my biother,' said a chieftain to his white guest, ‘thou 

wilt never know the happiness of lM)th thinking of nothing and 
doing nothing. This, next to sU*ep, is the most endianting of 
all things. Thus ^^e wcie Irefore our biith, and thus we shall lie 
after death. Thy people wh<*ii they have finished reaping one 
field, lhe> begin to ])low anothei, and, if the d,iy were not 
enough, 1 have seen them plough by intKuilight What is their 
life to ours, the life that is as naught to them ' Blind that they 
are, they lose it alll But we live in the present.’” 

Ant Jiiy f nous. 

337. Fhli'dom Depends on Economic Seciirity 

Socrates [s^ieaking through Waller LippmaimJ. 

“When the necessities of life are secure, a man can begin to 
be free. We in Athens founded our freedom on chattel slavery. 
So 1 think did you. You have got to found it on something. 
If they can do it with machines and organi/ation and wise laws, 
well and g<HKl. The jKiint is that a man (*an only begin to be 
disinterested when he has ceased to l>e hungry and uncomfort- 
able and frightened. I was free because I wanted so little. You 
were free because you wanted nothing inure. But people are 
never free who want more than they can have. Their wants 
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create worries, their worries create prejudices, their prejudices 
denmiid guaranties, and under freedom of thought nothing is 
guaranteed.” 


338 . Llew'elyn Powys on Seeking Pleasures 

“Wliy should harmless gratificalions l)e forbidden when the 
only puriK>se of life is to live and to live as richly as possi- 
ble? . . . Our personal conduct should princi[)ally be regulated 
l»y the natural res|K)nse of our l)eing to each situation as it arises. 
li\er> action of ours should l)e directed by one aim, the happi- 
ness that will result fiom it. Imaginative sympathy is suffi- 
cient as our guide. Thest^ herd- inhibitions that hedge alxMit 
conventionalp<H)pleareasoftenasno! rneanandhannful. . . . 

“When Nature stirs in the throes of her own puriK)ses, then 
woe to those who cast impediments in her way. It is from within, 
from the heart, that the binding-bai'k must come. In every 
strong and healtliy human In'ing there is an inner knowledge 
of what it is g<K)d to do and what it is not giH)d to do. Eacdi cir- 
cumstance of life is unitpie and has ne\er l>een before and will 
never be again. It must l)e considered on its owm merits with- 
out prejudice or pre(*oiiception. . • . 

“ \11 that we see, all that we hear, all that we smell, all that 
we taste, and all that we feel, should be subject to an untir- 
ing appreciation- 'Phere should be no ^lml to om* gusto and 
relish. . . . 

“Oh, youth, youth, youth, fill vour hands with the purple 
fruit while you are still abioad in the ^me>d^ds. Crush the 
sweet globes that the little foxes *ove. Oush them every one. 
Tnist to your sens(*s and never allow (Complicated reascmings 
to render you recreant to this great and anciemt tradition. . . 

“We were wise to take well to heart the words on the old 
Roman's grav estone: 


I WAS NOTlIIN(JI, I AM NOTHING, EVT BRi:\D, DRINK 
WINE, M\KE iOVF, (’OME.” 
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339. George Jean Nathan on the Good Life 

“To me, pleasure and my ovm personal happiness -only 
infrequently collaborating with that of others— are all I deem 
worth a hoot. . . . 

“That 1 am selfish and, to a very considerable degree pos- 
sibly offensive, is thus more or less> rogiettably obvious. At* 
that I am able to olFer in extenuation is that so are most other 
men if you dig down into them and, paying no attention to 
their altruistic pretensions, gel at the heails of them. 

“In all my CApeiience I have yet to find and know intimately 
a man worth his salt in any direction who did not think of hiin- 
sedf first and foieinost He may drop a (fuarter into the hat of 
a beggar (when soinelKKly is looking); he may have gracious 
manners; he may obey the punctilio on every occasion; he may 
be original and liberjil and heart y: he may buy drinks when if 
comes his turn; he may Ik* wTupulouslv polite, consirlerate, 
and super ficially lovable. But under it all his first interest, his 
first consideration, and his first adiuiratioii are i<jj»eived for him- 
self. The man who thinks of others Irefore lio thinks of himself 
may become a Grand Master of the Klks, a Socialist of pails 
or the star guest of honor at public baiKiuets, but he will never 
Irecome a great or stressful artist, statesman, or even clergy- 
man. . . . 

“I am against all reforms and all reformers. The world, as 
I see it, is sulTkiently gay, beautiful, and happy as it stands. 
It is defective only to those who are themselves defective, who 
lack the sagacity, imagination, humor, and wit to s(]ue07e out 
its rich and jonrse juices and go swirnriiing in them. With 
Norman Douglas I agree: ‘1 am not the stiilf of which reformer^ 
are made: rather than indulge in that variety of meddlesome 
ness I would sweep a crossing Nine-tenths o( the reformers of 
humanity have been mischief-makrTs or humbugs. I have no 
desire to be added to the list. A man who has reformed him- 
self has contributed his full share towards the lefonnation of 
his neighbor.’ . . . 

“My code of life and conduct is simply this: work hard; 
play to the allowable limit; disregard equally the good or bad 
opinion of others; never do a friend a dirty trick; eat and drink 
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what you feel like when you feel like; never grow indignant 
over anything; trust to tobacco for calm and serenity; bathe 
twice a day; modify the aesthetic philosophy of Croce but 
slightly with that of Santayana and achieve for oneself a prag- 
matic sufficiency in the ]>eauty of the aesthetic surface of life; 
learn to play at least one musical instrument and then play it 
only in private; never allow oneself even a passing thought of 
death; never coiilradict anyone or seek to prove anything to 
anyone unless one gets paid for it in cold, hard coin; live the 
moment to the utmost of its possibilities; treat one's enemies 
with polite inconsideratiori; avoid persons who arc chi-onks'illy 
in need; and be satisfied with life always, but never with one- 
self/’ 


310. lIioiiEST IKppinrss 

“Wo can only have the highest happiness, such as goes with 
being a great man, by havnig wide thoughts, and much feeling 
for the rest of the world as well as our^-elves; and this sort of 
happiness often brings so much pain with it that we can only 
l(•ll it from pain b> its being what we would chtH)se before every- 
thing else, l)ocause our smils so(' it is g(M)d.” 

George Fliol, Romola ((^trdc^ii City, Doubledd) Page, 190]), p. 209. 


311. Thk Mure ("ontrol the Higher the Organism and 
THE More of Life 

“ \11 living is a creative process. And its value to the organ- 
ism and to the community in which one lives is measured by 
the efficiency of the internal controls. Those organisms, includ- 
ing those persems who arc able to adjust themselves to their 
environments in more diversified ways, to assimilate into their 
own personal organizations more diflerent kinds of things (ma- 
terial, dynamit*, intellectual, aesthetic, or whatever), to exhibit 
more diversified and appropriate behavior in every situation, 
and to modify their behavior more readily after untoward ex- 
periences-— such organisms we call higher. They live more and 
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they U\(* I>elter. Thoy are more successful in what Ste^enson 
happily calls " the continent ail of living v^ell ’ ” 


342. JiMEfc) ON Ignoring Bad Feelings 

“The sovereign \ 0 l 1211 tdTy path to rheei fulness, if our spon- 
ldneou> cheeriulncss lie lost, is to sit up cheerfully, to look 
around theeifully, and to act and speak as if dieei fulness were 
alieady there. If such conduct does not make you soon feel 
(heerful, nothing else on that occasion can So to fetd brave, 
ad as il we were brave, use all oui will to that end, and a toui- 
age ill will \ei\ likely leplaie the hi ol leai Again, in older to 
tM kindly toward a person to whom we have been inimical, the 
only way is iiioie 01 less clelilM*ialelv to smile, to make syinpa- 
thelic irKfiiiries, and to lone ouiselves to say genial things. 
One heart V laugh together will biing enemies into a clc»ser fom- 
inunion of heart than hours spent on both sides in inward wres- 
tling with the mental demon ol unchanlable feeling To wrestle 
willi a bad finding onlv piii'^ oui attention on ify and keeps il 
still fasleriod in the mind whereas, if we ail as il liom some 
iK'tlei feeling, the old bad feeling soon folds ils tent like an 
Alllb, and silenllv steals awa> ” 

William lanits On V ♦/«/ /f# ser?<s iINi w \oik, lloll 10J2) pp 16 

3 1 1 H \iM>iNj ss Found Om \ in Si < « 1 ss 

“Happiness is not, however, a bare |)ossossiori, il is not a 
fixed atlainrnenl Such a liappiness is either the unworthy self 
ishness which inoiahsts have so bitteily condemned, or it is, 
even if labelled bliss, an insipid tedium, a imlU^iiiiium of ease 
in relief from all stinugle ancl labor. It could satisfy only the 
most delicate of molly-coddles Happiness is found only in 
success, but siucc'ss means succeeding, getting foiwiiid. ino\irig 
in advance. It is an aclivc process, not a passive outcome. Ac- 
cordingly it includes the overcotnirig of obstacles, the elimina- 
tion of souicc's of defec I and ill 45slhetic sensitiveness and 
enjoyment are a large constituent in any worthy happiness.’’ 

John Dewoy, Hecorutnichon in Philosoptry (New \ork. Holt, 1920), 
pp 179-^0. 
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341. A Static Life Intolerable 

“Desire, artivil>, purpose, are essential to a tolerable life, and 
a millennium, though il may be a joy in prosi)ect, would be 
intolerable if it were actually arhie\ed.'" 

Batrand Why Men Fighf (J\ew ^oik, Coritui>, J917), p. 138. 

315. The Struggle Element in Lhe 

“A life absolutely fiee from pain and fear would, so lon^? as 
we are whal we are, scxm l)ecoine insipid and intolerable. For 
if the causes of pain were eliminated, life would l)e de\oid of 
all dan^w, <‘onlli<*t, and failure, exertion and slruj^frle, the love 
of adventure, the lon^in^ for battle, ihe tiiumph of >iclory, all 
would be ^one Lite would W f)uie ^atisiaction without ob- 
stacles, siKcess without resislaiue We should ijiow as tired of 
all Ihis as we do of «i ^ame whir h we know we are ^oint^ to win. 
What chess playei would be willinf^ to plav with an opponent 
w horn he krum'- he will beat * W hat himler would enjo^ a chase 
in which he had a diaiue to shcwrt at e\er\ sto]) he t<K)k, and 
e\eT\ shot was Ixuind to hit ' I ikci taint didii ull>, and failure 
are as necessary in a ^•ame, if il is to inleiesl and satisfy us, as 
frcKid luck and \ ic Uiry. ’ 

Fiiodiuh Paiilsdi iS>s/fm of hJthirs (Fians l>y I hilly New York, 
SciihiiiT, 1899), p 2(i0 


l)\WI»lINf. 

“Next (<' the youth who has no callinf^, he is most to be pitied 
who toils without hcait, and is therefore forexer dawdling — 
loileiing and lingering, inslt^ad ol striking with all his might.’* 

Willidia Mutljcws. (letfing On in the Witrld (( hujiro, («rlggs, 1883), 
p. 165. 

317. Happiness xm) AIoney 

“The man who worshi])s money has ceased to hope for hap- 
piness through his own ellbrts or in his own dcli\ities: he looks 
upon happiness as a passive enjovnienl of pleasures derived 
from the out side woi Id. The artist or the lover does not worship 
money in his inoiiK^nts of aidoi\ Irecause his desires are specific 
and directed low.uils objects whiih only he can create. And, 
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conversely, the worshipper of money can never achieve great 
ness as an artist or lover.” 

Bertrand Russell, Why Men Fight (New York, Century, 1917), p. IIB. 

3t8. A Satisfyung Civiuzation 

”Whal human nature . . . demands in chilization, if it is to 
stand as a high end and satisfying civilization, is best described 
by the word interesting. Here is the exlraoidinary charm of the 
old (ireek civilization: that it is so interesting.' 

Matthew Arnold, CwihzcUion in Ute United Stales (Boston, De Wolfe 
Fiske, 1888), p. 170. 

319. Interest in Work and Desire for EACiTLwrNT 

“From the outset [in (lermany], and through much of the 
unsophisticated later course of this industrial era, both the men 
in charge and the lx)dy f)f workmen ap]>oar lo have taken a li\ el y 
inteiest in industrial, perhaps es})ecial I > technological, coiuenis 
of all kinds. One consecjuence of this naive attitude ftiwaid their 
work lieiiig that they have had no crying need systematic 
diversion, in the way of sports, cabals, sensational newspai>ers, 
drunkenness, political campaigns, religious dissension, and the 
like. Also, fiom the same cause, the relative absence of ennui, 
there was not the same need of vacations and occasional holidays 
as in those more mature induMtrial communities where industrial 
concerns and technological information has grown stale in 
men’s taste from long familiarity and conventional irksome 
ness.” 

Thorslein Veblen, Imperial Germany and the Industrial nevoluhon (New 
York, Matmillan, 191'>), p 191. 

330. IIfart-Pride in One's Work 

*‘I once knew [in Japan] a workman -one who was paid by 
the job, not the hour- to voluntarily undo half a day’s work, at 
the cost of much heavy lifting, just to alter, by a few inches, the 
position of a stepping-stone in a garde^n. After it was plac ed to 
his satisfaction, he wiped the xicrspiration from his face, then 
took out his tiny pipe, and squatt^ down, near by, to waste 
still more unpaid-for-lime in gazing at the re-set stone, with 
pleasure and satisfaction in every line of his kindly old face. 
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\s I thought of the old man, I wondered if it was worthwhile 
to exchange the delight of heart-pride in one’s work for — any- 
thing. My mind niounted from the gardner to workman, teacher, 
statesman. It is the same with all. To degrade one’s pride — to 
loose one’s hold on I he best, after having had it — is death to the 
soul gn)wlh of man or nation.” 


351. E\GE1i]NESS AND LlFB 

“Wherever a process of life ronmiunlcates an eagerness to 
him who lives il, there the life bet'ornes genuinely significant. 
Sometimes the eagerness is more knil up with the motor activ- 
ities, sometimes with the perceptions, sometimes with the 
imagination, sometimes v^ith retied ive thought. But, wherever 
il is found, there is the zest, the tingle, the excitement of reality; 
and there is ‘im])ortance’ in the only real and positive sense in 
which importance evei anywhere can lx\” 

>\illiam Janits, Tulkit to Teachers (Nevi \ork, Holt, IQOO), p. 23i. 

352. Happiness 

“The emotional accompaniment of the ])rogressive growth of 
a course of action, a continual movement of expansion and 
achievement, is happiness.” 

John r)ewc> , Interest and Kffurt in Education fBoston, Houghton AlitHin, 
191 J), p. 35. 

333. A Categorical Imperative 
“So act as to increase the meaning of present experience.” 

John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New \ork. Holt, 1922), p 283. 

351. Western Ways to a Japanese (Iirl 

“The [Western] teachers, whether working, playing, laughing, 
f>r even reproving, were a continual surprise. In iny home, sur- 
prises had b<'en infre(|uent. People bowed, walked, talked, and 
smiled exactly as they had bowed, walked, talked, and smiled 
yesterday, and the day before, and in all past time. But these 
astonishing teachers were never the same. They changed so 
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uiioxpocleclly in voire and manner with each person to whom 
they spoke, that Itieir >ery ehangeabiencss \vas a refreshing 
attraction ” 


355. Lkssino c)^ Tin. Kvlr-Activj. Siki\ing ai-ti^r Truch 

“Not through Ihe possession but ihiough Ihe puisuil of tiulh 
comes llidt widening of a man’s ^xmeis by wliich alone is 
a(hie\ed his evei-gi owing ])etteclion. Posses^lon makes one 
slagnant. la/v, proud If (tod were to hold in ills right hand .dl 
tinlh, and in Ills icit hand the single e^el a(li\e slicing after 
tiulh with Ihe (eilainl\ of e\ei and alwa\s eriing. and sa> to 
me. Ikiosc* J should huinbl\ leach toward Ills left hand, 
saving, lalhei, 4ri\e me IliisI pine liuth belongs lo "lliee 
alone t 

L< ssing U <rh (At hai nai k uJ ) \ ol 23, “ 1 hf ologw lit Si In if 
I\ , 1 , pp )8 sO 

330 V A an ty 

“\ arielv’s the \eiy spice of lifc\'’ 

William ( owp< r Thf fask lint (»06 

337 V Fimi^ Imvirsi \m) \ Dill FnuRC 

“It is nol easy to believe lliat anothei (piaMer (onlnix or 
lessianevei iaii> iis ifinle so fast oi sofiU Indeed, if diangeal 
Ihis rate got lo be a habit, Ihe human i.kc would exhaust e\ei\ 
|K)ssible inno\alion and invention in another i enlui\ or I wo and 
the last lew million >eafs of ils existence on eailh might be 
idIhcT dull.” 

t il < oiniiu nt on M uk Siilli\ ln*«^ Our limits thi Unili cl Stales 
1900 1925 ” 

358 Tiir. Jadi o FMOTIO^\I. Stvtl i-row Ijndus^rial 

I\lo^o^c)^Y 

“Peiliaps the most insidious [by-product of cur rent Indus 
tiialismj is the jaded emotional slate, seldom consciously 
recrigni/ed, that resulls lioin industrial inonohuiy and denial of 
personal initiative Th<‘ fatigue-poisoned mind and body, loo 
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dull to enjoy quiel beauty and true I hough!, rrave the rrude 
exciteineuls so abused among us: restless speeding in motor 
cars from nowhere lo nowhere; the rapid movements and trivial 
but exciting physical dangers of the amusement park; su|verla- 
lives and exaggerations in talk; the artifi<*ial stimulants and 
feveiish piinipwl-up gaiety of the ‘wild party’; the ‘thrills’ s^) 
insistentl> demanded by the younger generation; violent plastic 
arts using harsh angles and gaiish colors; noisy, mechanical, 
over-accented music. The ‘J«i//-age,’ in a w(ud, is a jaded and 
jobless dge, incapable of llv' happv serenit> of cieative leisuie."' 


339. TiionMUKr. om run Tn\i)i:N(Y lo Novj!.l 
JixrFHUJNCh 

“Merely to have sensations is, other things being ecfual, 
satisfying lo man. Mental emptiness is one of his great in- 
no.>ers.” Man craves stimulatkm though no immediate grali- 
ti( alion of any more juaciicai want lollows such action. *‘So\el 
ex]H‘iien(es are lo him their own sutlicienl revvaid.*’ 

Vnd this interest in novel expeiience is not simply c»f direct 
cerise stimulation. It may <*onie as truly fiorri more remote 
connections. * For example, a baby likes not only to s(»e a ]ule 
of blocks tumble or a wheel go around, but also to find the 
bloi'ks tumbling when Iw Inh them^ or the wheel revolving uhen 
he pus//cs a Sfning. Salislactions of the srsfuid sort are. indeed, 
if anything tlie more jrotent. Merely hearing the ttrol of a horn 
is a feeble joy compared to blovvirrg it. Now Tumbling when 1 
hit them,' "whirling when 1 push,’ *l(K»ting when I blow* are 
samples of these* remoter connect ions." 'Fhese tendencies to 
join old ways of thinking and doing in new ways take many, 
muriy^ forms and thus constitute a principal basis for growth 
and progress. 

Aclaplod from Edwanl L Thorndike, Educational Psychology (\cw \ oik, 
1\«ichc*is College, 1013), Vol. I, p. Itl 

360. T^^lIL^iE^c:^ 

*‘Any powrer, whether of child or adult, is indulged when it 
IS taken on its given and present level in consciousness. Its 
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genuine meaning is in the propulsion it affords toward a highei 
level. It is just something to do with. Appealing to the inter- 
est upon the present plane means excitation; it means playing 
with a power so as continually to stir it up without directing it 
toward definite achievement.” 

John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1902), p. 21. 


361. Freedom 

Freedom is the “release of capacity from whatever hems 
it in.” 

John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York, Holt, 1920), 
pp. 207f. 

362. Wordsworth on Poetry 

“The appropriate business of poetry (which, nevertheless, 
if genuine, is as permanent as pure science), her appropriate 
employment, her privilege and her duty, is to treat of things 
not as they are, but as they appear; not as they ^xist in them- 
selves, but as they seem to exist to the semes and to the pas- 
sions.” 

William Wordsworth, Kssay Supplementary to Preface, 181^^5. 

363. A Definition of the Esthetic FIxperience 

“The aisthelic experience is one in which, to use the words of 
Walter Pater, ‘Not the fruit of experience, but experience it- 
self, is the end.’ . . . 

“In sum; beauty is experience be(?ome significant as experi- 
ence. Beauty is an uTii(pie relationship existing between a per- 
ceiving subject and a perceived object, the uniqueness consist- 
ing in the fact that the subject is completely immersed in the 
active contemplation of the object as object, a pure form, the 
subject thus existing in a state of complete intellectual and affec- 
tive detachment from the world of facts or ideas that are out- 
side the object pi*esent to mind. Such experience or activity is 
intrinsic, disinterested, objective, significant as form, psychi- 
cally distanced, therefore reposeful, and therefore also cathartic. 
On the other hand, when experience or activity becomes sig- 
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nificaiit because of its consequences it is practical. Such ex^ 
perience or activity is extrinsic, interested, subjective, signifi* 
cant as meaning, psychically close, therefore restless and 
troublesome. And when practical experience becomes obnox- 
ious, repugnant, it is ugly. Beauty is, in a word, pure experi- 
ence. And whenever such experience is aroused by some ob- 
ject or phenomenon in nature, that objet't or phenomenon is 
termed beautiful. Whenever such experience is aroused by any 
product of man that product is called an art work.” 


361. Place of Art ijn Life 

“To feel the meaning of what one is doing and to rejoice in 
that meaning, to unite in one concurrent fact the unfolding of 
the inner emotional life and the oidered development of ma- 
terial external conditions that is art. The external signs of 
its presence rhythm, symmetry, arrangement of Aalues, what 
you please* these things are ‘•igiis of art in which they exhibit 
the union of joyful thought and control of nature. Citherwise 
they are dead and mechanical. 

“Art, in a word, is industry unusTially conscious c)f its own 
meaning -adecpialely conscious, einotionallY ond intellectually. 
In the impact ot economic life under present conditions, there 
is slender opportunity for such <xnisciousness— hence our art 
ilsc*lf is corru}>t with the separatiem of beauty from use, of lei- 
sure from work.” 

John IVwoy, “Culture an<l Industrv in Educ atk»n,” reprinted in Teachers 
College Bullefm, Tenth Stories I\o 10 (M ir 1, 1919), p. J7. 

365. Arf as Beleasb into ("hanoe 

“A static value, however serious and im]K)rtant, becomes 
unendurable by ils appalling monotony of endurance. The 
soul cries aloud for release into change. It suffers the agonies 
of claustrophobia. The transitions of humor, wit, irreverence, 
play, sleep, and -above all -of art are necessary for it. Great 
art is the arrangement of the enviionnient so as to provide for 
the soul vivid, but transient, values. Human beings require 
something which absorbs them fur a time, something out of the 
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routine which they can stare at But you cannot subdi\ide 
life, except in the abstract analysis of thought Accordingly, 
the great art is more than a transient refreshment It is some- 
thing which adds to the iiermanent iichness of the soul’s self- 
attainment. It justifies itself both by its immediate enjoy meiil, 
and also by its discipline of the inmost being Its disciphne is 
not distinct fiom enjoyment, but by leason of it It transfoims 
the soul into the permanent realization of values extending 
beyond ils formei self ” 


366 Art 

“The highest because most complete incoiporation of natural 
forces and operations in expeiience is founcl in art Ait 

is a process ot prodiKtion in which natural mafeiials are re- 
shaped in a piojection toward consunirnalor> tullillmcnt 
through legulation of trains of e\eri(s that occur in a less legu- 
laled way on lower le^els of nature Art is finc^ in the degiee 
in which ends, the final termini, of natural processes are domi- 
nant and conspifuoush enjo\ed \11 ait is instruinental in its 
use of techniques and tools It is shown that normal arlislu 
experience invoKes bringing to a lietter balance than is found 
elsewhere in either natuie oi experience the consiiinrnalorv 
and instrumental phases of events Art thus leprescmls the 
culminating e\enl of nature as wcdl as the climax of ex- 
perience ” 


167 \ri its, Ullatfon jo ihi. Iissiruwi jntal and 

WWAIORY 

“Oistinctly fine art occurs ivhen a(fiiily is prodmfive 
of an object uhuh affords continuously renewed delight This 
condition leciuires that the object be, with its successive conse- 
cfuences, indefinitely instrumental to new satisfying events. 
For otherwise the object is quickly exhausted and satiety sets 
in Vnyone who leflects upon the commonplace that a measure 
of aitibtic pioducts is their capacity to attract and retain ob- 
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seryalion with satisfaction under whatever conditions they 
are approuc'hed, has a sure demonstration that a genuinely 
a\slhelic object is not exclusively consuminatory, Imt fc' caus- 
ally productive as well. A consuinmatoi y object that is not 
also instrumental Xuma in time to the dust and ashes of boredom. 
The ‘cternar quality of great art is its renewed instrumentality 
for further consummatory experiences. 

“When this fact is noted it is also seen that limitation of 
fineness of art to paintings, statues, poems, songs, and sym- 
])honies is f'onvcnlioual, or even verbal. Any activity that is 
pr<xluctive of objects whose perception is an immediate good, 
and whose operation is a continual source f>f enjoyable percep- 
tion of other events, exhibits fineness of ait. Tliere are acts of 
all kinds that directly refresh and enlarge the spirit and that 
are instrumental to the production of new objects and disposi- 
tions whic'h are in tuin jwoduclive of further refinements and 
lefdenishineiits. ... In Indrig predorniiidintly fiuctifying the 
tilings designated means are immediately satisfying. They are 
their own excuses for being just beiMuse they aie charged with 
an office in (|uickening apprehension, enlarging the horizon of 
vision, refining discrimination, creating standards of apprecia- 
tion which are conliimed and deepened by further experiences. 
It would almost sctiii that when their non-iristriuiiental char- 
actei is insisted on what is meant w(‘ie an indefinitely expan- 
sive and radiating inslruinenlal efficacy." 


308. John Adams’ Religion 

“Allegiance to the Creator and the Governor of the Milky 
Way, and the ^oblI]a^ and lienevolence to all His creatures, is 
iny Religion." 

John Adams to Thomas Jefferson No\emb<T 1 V 1813. 


369. A Relioioin with C’osmic’ Backinc; 

“Religion is a consc'iotisness which comes to the dutiful, to 
Ihe loyal, to those* who an* true to the highest values they know, 
that in l>eing thus dutiful und loyal to their values, they arc 
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doing what they were meant and appointed to do, and are pu^ 
ting themselves in line with the Eternal and have his backing 
behind them.” 


370. Keuoion an Essei^al Oboan of Life 

“When all is said and done, we are in the end absolutely de- 
pendent on the universe; and into sacrifioes and surrenders of 
some sort, deliberately looked at and accepted, we are drawn 
and pressed as into our only permanent positions of repose. 
Now in those states of mind which fall short of religion, the 
surrender is submitted to as an imposition of necessity, and 
the sacrifice is undergone at the very best without complaint. 
In the religious life, on the cxintrary, surrender and sacrifice 
are positively espoused : even unnecessary givings-up are added 
in order that tlie happiness may increase. Beligion thus makes 
easy and Jelicitous what in any case is necessary; and if it be the 
only agenc.y that can acaimplish this result, its vifel importance 
as a human faculty stands vindicated beyond dispute. It be- 
comes an essential organ of life, performing a function which 
no other portion of'our nature can so successfully fulfill.” 

William James, Varidm of Religious Experience (New York, Longmans 
Green, 1902), pp. 51-52. 

371. Whitehead on Religion 

“Above and beyond all things, the religious life is not a re- 
search after comfort. . . . 

“Religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, 
behind, and within, the passing flux of immediate things; 
something which is real, and yet waiting to be realized; some- 
thing which is a remote possibUity, and yet the greatest of 
present facts; something that gives meaning to all that passes, 
and yet eludes apprehension; something whose possession is 
the final good, and yet is beyond all reach; something which 
is the ultimate ideal, and the hopeless quest.” 
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372. Hocking’s Definition op Hrugion 

“Religioa is man’s intuition of his destiny to have commerce 
with the ultimate powers of the world, and the impulse which 
acct>mpanips that intuition. It nerves him to the audacious 
effort to match his thought against the whole of things, and to 
make that whole an object of contemplative enjoyment.” 


373. Religion 

“I propose to define religion as: A sum of scruples which im- 
pede the free exercise <if our fa<'ullies.” 

Solomon Hoinaoh, Orpbeiu' A ileneral History of Hrbgions (Tnms. by 
Simmonds. iNe\( York, INitiiani, 1909), p. 3. 


371. ]N\TT<)^\LIT\r K Modern Religion 

“DevoMoii 1o the iialion is perhai>s tho doepasi and most 
wide-spread religion of (lie pieseni age.** 

Bertrand Russell, Why Men Fight I New \ork Century, 1917), p. 116. 

375. Tim Effect of Buddhism in Jai>\n 

“Buddhism . . . fiiniished a sense of calm trust in Fate, a 
quiet submission to the inevitable, that stoic comiiosure in 
sight of danger or calamity, that disdain of life and friendliness 
with death.” 

Inazo Nitobc, Bashido: The Soul of Japan (New York, Putnam, 1905), 
p.ll. 

376. The Need for St\blr Objpxts of Allegiance 

“Tho loyalties which once held individuals, \\hich gave them 
support, direction, and unity of outkK)k on life, have well-nigh 
disappeared. In consequence, individuals are confused and 
bewildered. It would \h* dilTicult to find in history an epoch as 
lacking in solid and assured objects of belief and approved ends 
of action as is the present. Stability of indiv iduality is dependent 
upon stable objects to which allegiance firmly attaches itself. 
There are, of course*, those* who are atill militantly fundamental- 
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ist in relii?ious and social creed But their very clamor is e\ idence 
that the tide is set against them. For the others, traditional 
objects of loyalty have become hollow or are openly repudiated, 
and they drift vtithout suie anchorage. Individuals vibrate 
between a past that is intellectually too empty to give stability 
and a present that is too diseisely crowded and chaotic to 
aflbrd balance or diiection to ideas and emotion." 


377 Muthods cm Inqiiry a Bvsis ot Ulst usd Piacij 

“The ciavujg of human lieings for something solid and un- 
shakable upcju svhich to lesl is ultimate and unappeasable. . . . 

‘ Two things aie ecjually inept. One is to forget that human 
naluie must have something ujam which to rest, the other is to 
fancy that one's own piefeiicd foundation-stones aie the only 
tilings that will biing stability and seem it y toolheis. . . . 

“Those tiadilionalists and lileialists who have ariogated to 
themsc'lves the title of fundamentalists lecogni/f of ionise no 
mean between their dogmas and blank, daik, hojadess uncer- 
tainty and nnsettlement I ntil they have been leboin into the 
life of intelligeiue, they will not be awaie that theie aie a 
steadily incieasing iiumliei of persons who find secuiity in 
nW/iods of inejuiry, of observation, evpeiiment, of forming and 
following working hyixitheses Sui h person^ are not unsi^ttled 
bv the upsetting of any sjiecial lielief, because they letain 
secuiity of proieclute. They can say. Inmowing language from 
another contest, though this method slay my most iheiished 
Ix'lief, yet will I tiust it The giowth <»f this sense, even if only 
half-consciously, is the cause of the ini leased indifTereiite of 
large luimliers of persons to organized lehgion It is not that 
they are especially evited about this or that din trine, but 
that the guaidianship of tiutli seems to them to have jiassed 
over to the mellutd of attaining and testing lieliefs. In this 
latlei fundamental they rest in intellectual and emotional 
peace ” 
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378 Tm Fun( noiv or Faith 

We shall not adequately grasp the fund ion of faith until we 
^ i\s connection \iilh the unpiedictable aspect of life '^Fhe on- 
going stream of experience continually brings the unexpected to 
upset our plans and Ihwaii our efforts \t best we ha\e but 
limited knowledge and contnil There is, however a region 
within whi(h eflorl itself is the ciucial fadoi as to whethei we 
shall control Of this region the metes and bounds are not known 
in advance In fact, they aie fixed in part by efloit Here 
ittiliide counts He who is faint hf arte cl attempts t(N» little and 
so ac hievc s less than he might I he him hearted sci/es upon the 
basis of hope and on it ha/aids efliH'tual eflort He it is who does 
(he most that mm « an do \nd thi'^ is faith, that a mm should 
see w ith f lear e>e what basis the ic is foi hope and 1)> his resolxed 
will make the most <if tint hope tluough zealous effort Such 
choice ind will ire real fac tors to create In the final sum ot le- 
siills siK h faith does < (le« t 

Will] mi IT Kilpitn k unpublished ns 

tT79 Hirii.iois (inintoi in Simin vi I \piriinci 

“ If s< lent e has loiibtvl ic lip,ion of mans of its cc i litudes, those 
certitudes wc^re in i splioie iinpiopei to religion True religious 
certitude is not in the lealm of* mtellcHt at all, but conceins 
\ lint s and a special at t itudc towards them Sc ic nee has e\ic ted 
leligion frcuii the iinnei d lot iiricass throne she occupied in 
the Middle Ages, but she lus helped hei to asicnd her tiue and 
peirnanenl throne of spiritual expciieiue 


380 SiPLRNxrLRVi Crlxtor No 1 xpiwaiion 

“The popular idea of creation inxoUes iis in such insuperable 
diiTicullies that no i>liilosopheis exeept as they have been 
subject to Iheolog’c influence have inaintamed it The scientihc 
study of nature since the (ueeks his always analyzed natural 
production as a transformation which recpiues pieviously ex- 
isting material Creation er nilnh has no support in such study 
Nor does if really ex|)Iam anything to siiy that the animate oi 
inanimate woild began b> an avowedly incorapiehensible and 
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supernatural act. If you need a creator in time to answer the 
question who made the world, >ou are bound to face the ques- 
tion who made the creator, and so on ad infinitum. It seems 
therefore intellectually safer to limit ourselves (as regards 
production) to the infinite chain of natural events and to the 
relations which we can discover in it.” 


381. No Intentional Kindness in the Would Order 

“ To ascribe kindliness to the world order is a figure of speech. 
Nature, in many aspects, may be of sup|K)rt and benefit to man 
without giving him the sliirhtcst reason for attributing the 
bounties received to an interested intention. Speaking with a 
se.ise of responsibility for the meaning of words, we are forced 
to admit that we have no evidence whatsoever of the existence 
in the material woild of any regaid for human affairs.” 


382. A Buddhist Confession of Faith 

“I am old and 1 am a woman, and it is not to l>e expected that 
a woman will knowr much of such subjects, but I will tell you 
what thoughts I have. I am weak and sinful, and have rir> hope 
in mvself; my hope is all in Atnida Buddha. J believe him to be 
the Stipreme Being, Bec'aiise of the wkkedness of man, and 
because of human sorrow, \mida Buddha became iiKUrnate 
and came to the oailh to deliver man; and iny hope and the 
world's hope is to be found only in his sufferiiig love, lie has 
enteied humanity to save it; and he alone can save. He con- 
stantly watches over and help's all who trust in him. 1 am not in 
a hurry to die, but I am ready when my time comes: a ul I trust 
that through the gracious lov#» of Arnida Buddha I shall then 
enter inU> the future life which 1 believe to be a state of con- 
scious existenc*e, and where I shall lie free from sorn»w. I 
believe that he hears prayers, and that he has guidcnl me thus 
far, and my hope is only in his suffering love.” 

Qi]r>tcd in Tasuku Harado, The Faith vf Japan (New York, Marmillao, 
1914), pp. 103 4. 



CnAJ'TER IX 
RIGHT AND WRONG 
383. Absolutk Rkjiit 


“Beoausp right is righJ, 1o follow right 
WVie wisdom iii the scorn of coiibeciuonco.’ 

Tennyson, (Enotve. 

381. God’s Will Dkcides Right \nd Whono 

“God docs not rwiniro actions bocaubc they are right, but 
they are right IxH'ause lie rerjiiires them, just as others are evil 
b'H-anse lie f<»rbids them.’’ 

(hiotfst from “ H <'<mlenijKti ii \ < him hm.in ” li> Durant Drake, in The New 
Morality 


38.3. (1^Kiii>vL Nkwiw\n on Sin 

“The (’hurch holds that it wen* better lor sun and moon to 
dnip from hea>en, for the earth to fail, and for all the many 
millions who are upon it lo die of staixalioii in extreinest agony, 
than that one soul should lommit one venial sin. should tell one 
willful unlrulh, though it harmed no one, or steal one jioor far- 
thing without excuse.’ 


386 . Pope Pins \l on HiRni IIontrol 

“No reason, however grave, nin be put forwanl by which 
anything intrinsii'ally against natuie may become conformable 
lo nature and morally goiKl. Since, therefore, the I'onjugal 
act is destined primarily liy nature for the begetting of "hildren, 
those vtho in exercising it delilierately frustrate its natural 
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power and purpose sin against nature and commit a deed which 
is shameful and intrinsically vicious.” 


387. Martineau on the Intuitive Knowledge of Right 

AND W^IONG 

“It is not, however, from the scene around us that we learn 
the nature of right and wrong; but from our own self-conscious- 
ness. Thither we rnusl retroal, if we would consult Ihe true and 
primitive oracle of God’s will upon this mailer.” 

James Martineau, Types of Rihical Theory (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1889), p. 66. 

388. Nietzsche on Master-Morality and Slave-Morality 

“The distiriclions of moral values have either originated in 
a ruling caste, pleasantly conscious of being dilferent Irom the 
ruled — or among the ruled class, the slaves and dependents of 
all sorts. In the first case, when it is the rulers who determine 
the conception ‘good,’ it is Ihe exallcHl, proud disposition which 
is regarded as the distinguishing feature, and that whi(‘h de- 
termines the order of rank. 1'he noble type of man separates 
from himself the beings in whom the opposite of this exalted, 
proud disposition displays itself: he despises them. . . . The 
noble type of man regards himself as a determiner of values; 
he does not require to be approved of; be passes the. judgment: 
‘What is injurious to me is ii:ijurious in itself’; he knows that 
it. is he himself only who confers honor on things; he is a creator 
of values. He honors wiialover he recogjiizes iu himself: such 
morality is self-glorification. In the foreground there is the 
feeling of plenitude, of fK)wer, which seeks to overflow, ihe 
happiness of high tension, the consciousness of a wealth which 
would fain give and bestow:-- the noble man also helps the 
unfortunate, but iiot--or scarcely —out of pity, but rather from 
an impulse gen^ated by the super-abundance of power. . . . 
The profound reverenc^e for age and for tradition —all law 
rests on this double reverence, — the belief and prejudice in 
favor of ancestors and unfavorable to newce^mers, is typical 
in the morality of the powerful; and if, reversely, men of ‘mod- 
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ern tdeas’ lM‘lie\e almost iiislimti\el> lu ‘progress’ and the 
‘fiitiiie,’ and aie moie and nioie lacking in lespect for old age, 
the Ignoble origin o( these ‘ideas’ has coinplaeently l»etia>ed 
itsell theteln \ inor<dit\ ol the ruling class ho^e\ei, is more 
especidlh foieigii and iriitatin^ to pfoseiit da> ta‘*le m the 
sternness ol its ])niKi(jle tlial om ha*- duties oiil\ to ones 
ecfinls that one may ad lowaids Inings ol a lowei rank, to- 
\aids all lliaL is (oieign ]iid as secerns ^,(K)d to one, or ‘as the 
heal I desiios and in an\ case Im^noiuI gocnl and evil’ 

It 1-^ olhcMwisc with the second l\pe ol inorihiv, sluLe-ninf al- 
ly I host ({iidlitu s which sci^e to alhvutc the existence 

of sufleieisaie boniglit into pxmiituiKc and Hooded with light, 
it IS heie that svinpitliv tiic kind helping hind the v\aim 
heiTl fMlience dili^cnc hiirnililv end liicndliness aflam to 
honoi loi here these ue llie most ijsdul (piditus and almost 
the onl\ nu'ans of Mippoiting the burden cil cxislcmce Slave- 
moralilv is cssc ritial > the nioiditv of ulilitv 

lii((irulj NjH/(1h Jii\<n H d i <ns 1)\ /iinimin Ntw 

'^(fk Mcnktaf ihf ti V no d itc iaa>) pi> 201 1 

1159 \ Nvrittvi 'sciivi \ ii w oi Mon vim 

‘ \1 in exists as 1 natui il and nccessarv piodiut of unixer 
sil loices and like ollici of^^anic In iiU'* obos the law cif self- 
(xpjession It is ilso i niittei ol i ic t that in puisuing 

Its own inttKsl'% cvciv is n tonslantl> Imds it ■jelf in the 

piesciKc of olhci ni ini lu^ whose jntc’e^ts ano welfaie can- 
not biu conflii t with its o\\n win ncc h miILs a st niggle wheiein 
the inhiioi oi^^ inisni must sin < uaib and tlie supeiioi oiganisin 
suivivc and ])iopa,^i(( Wlnthci this (ondition of a Ians be 
icpulsive oj shockiiiv. md whctlni it oii,,hl to be diflerenl 
from wlnt it is uc ci'iestions no lotuci to lie asked once we 
line disc aided the old ide i of ui aibitiaT> will goveiniiig the 
phcMiomciia oi natui c 

‘ If I consult or scrutmi/c rrn < nscicnce T find that it is a 
soil of ghost whose tut hoi it > is di ived fiom the seixilitv and 
slaxcus of m\ ancestors and whose imperative dictates are 
the echoes of a state* ol oppression and super*- tition against 
which my piescuit fcH'lmgs ol fic'edoin piolesl and rexolt I 
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recognize no claims of others on me, no conscience, no obliga- 
tion. T am my own master.” 

Antonio Llano **Moidh1y the Last of Dogmas/’ in Phdoaophical Review 
5.379 83 (July J896) 

390. No Rules for Qonduct 

“Your Washington \vas willing to shed blixxi in oider to 
defy the constituted aiithoilties ’Voiir Lincoln was willing to 
shed blood to uphold the (onstituted authorities They have 
both beeu justified There tan be no rule of conduct That 
which brave men do with wisdom lessei men make rules to 
justify.” 


391. The Place oi Mor\ls 

“Morals has to do with all activity into which alternative 
possibilities eiitei For wherever they entei a difleienc e between 
bcdler and worse arises RefUnlion upon action means uncer- 
tainty and lonseipieat need of dcH'ision as to which course is 
better. The better is the gcxxi, the best is not better than the 
gcKxl but is simply the distoveicyl g<K)d (^mifiarative and 
su|ierlalive degiec‘S are only paths to the positive clegiee of 
action The woisc or evil is a lejecled gcxid In deliberation 
and bc'foie choke no evil piesenis itself as evil Until it is re- 
jected, It is a lomjieting goexi Mtei rc'jection, it figuies not as 
a lesser gocxl, but as the bad of that situation. 

“Actually then only deliberate action, conduct into which 
reflective choice enters, is distinctively moral, for only then 
does there enter the question of bettei and worse ” 

John l)r\v(y Human Naiun and Condiui (INicw Toik, Hull, 1922), 
pp 278-79 


392 The I^ysioiogical Basis or Ethics 
“Since human conduct is in the last analysis dependent upon 
the pohtures and manceiiv ics of our muse le-fabric, he who would 
understand ethics must fust comprehend something of the 
mechanic s of the human organism Indeed, this bcK>k attempts 
to show, not only that ethics and physiology can no longer be 
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studied apart from one another, but also that it is the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body which have determined 
just what our ethical values are. . . . 

'"The well-being of the physiologu'ul organism is the final 
criterion of whatever is ethically valuable. . . . 

“The trend of ethical thought has been continually growing 
more and more mechanistic.” 


393. The Absolute Nature of Honesty 

“When we say that ‘honesty is the best iK>licy,’ we are think- 
ing of it in terms of something else, commending it, not as 
honesty, but as exi»cdien(y. But honesty is not ex|)ediency; 
it is a moral (juality, simply itself, and to be desired for itself; 
and if you think of it as expediency, you cc^ase to know what it 
is. So if you tell a boy that lionesty is the best |K)licy, you tell 
him what is often untrue. He finds out for himself soon enough 
that it is not always the best policy; and he may prefer policy 
to honesty, because he has ne\er l)een taught what honesty is, 
nor why he should prefer it to dishonesty. What he needs to 
l)e taught is that then* is in him a spirit which desires honesty 
for its own sake and not for any other reason whatever. This 
is a fact aliout his own nature of which education should make 
him fully conscious, and which he can prove to himself by ex- 
periment. If he will try to be honest for the sake of honesty, 
he will find that the spirit in him is satisfied; but it never will 
be satisfied by any kind of morality pursued for any other 
reason. If he thinks of morality in terms of something else, it 
will cease to be morality to him, and bis spirit will not be satis- 
fied with it.” 

Arltiiir Glutton-Brock, The UUiniafe Belief (liondon, Constable, 1916), 
pp. 25 26. 

394. Danger from^ Principles 

“There is no danger in any state so great as that of men with 
principles. They don’t try to do good but to be in the right; 
no sufferings trouble them.” 

Romain Rolland, Danton, Act I, sc. 2. 
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395. Golden UifLC as \ Tool of Analysis 

soniolimes hear il slafod . . . that Iho universal adop- 
tion of llie (foldeii Hule would at once set fie all indnstiial dis- 
putes and diffi('ullies. liui sup|M>sinf!; that the principle were 
accepted in good faith by e^el^lKHly; it would not al once tell 
ever>body just whal to do in all Ihe (.oinplexilies of his relations 
to others When individuals aie still unceilam of whal their 
real gCM)d may be, it (l(>cs not finallv <le< ide matteis to tell them 
to legard Ihe good of olheis as they would their own. ^ol does 
it mean that whatevei in detail we want for oursehes we should 
strive to give to others Because I am fond of classical music 
it does not follow that I should thiusl as much of it as possible 
upcai m\ neighlH»is But tlie 'Gcdclen Buie’ does fuiiiish us a 
poinl of lieu jwm whnh lo ampule! ads, it suggests the necessity 
of coiisidcM inir how oiii acts ailed the intcMC'sts of cilheis as 
well as oui own, it Ic^nds to ])ievcMit iiaitialitv of legard, il 
wain*- against setting an undue esliinale upon a ))aiticulai 
consecjuc'iic'e c»f pain oi pIcMsuie, sirnpiv betausc^il happens to 
aflect us.” 

John and Janas IF Tults /i7/uc^(’\(w Yoik Holt, 1908), 

p 3U 

NaUIO \M»\\Lll Ol PHI^CU>LIS 

‘*lt is deal that all principles are empiiical gcMieiali/a lions 
from the wa>^ in which pievious ludguifmts ol conduct have 
practieally worked out. >\h('n this ftid is appaient, thc'se 
gc'nerali/ations will be seen to be not fixed rules loi deending 
doubtful case's, but insfnmu*ntalilic*s for their investigation, 
methods by which the net value of past experie'uce is ie*ndeied 
available for present scrutiny of ne*w per]»le\ilu*s Then it will 
also follow that they are hxpothc'scs to be tested and revised 
b> their fur Ihc'r working ’ 

John Do^c'y, Human Nature and Ctmdiui (’Nov Yoik, Holt, 1922), 
pp 240 11 

397. DxNeii ns or Ai;iiioRirAiU4N MemALiTV 

“'Fhe ascription of morality to sutHunatuii I sources is not 
only irrelevant, il is dangerous. Few a supjKrsedly supeinalura) 
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morality i*- above crilicism and losisis improvemenl. The fael 
that the (Jod pictured in the Old TeslamenI incites his (Chosen 
People lo in\ade and take possession of I he land of a neighbor- 
inc: pt*ople, and takes (heir side in their battles, has made the 
condemnation of wai fai inoic diili(ull for the (.hiistian world 
than, for example, for the Buddhists. The piciuie of the teiiible 
fate that awaits unbeliex ers, to*»etlier with such texts as ‘Con- 
strain them lo come in,’ and ‘(lUlhei u[) the taies in bundles 
and bum them,’ ser\ed foi geneiations lo justifx the peisecMition 
and mar1>idoni of the moie proiiusin^r and daciiig liberal think- 
<*is. The text ‘A witdi shall not live' made it possible lo torment 
and put lo death inan> a harmless old si>ul. Such \eises as ‘I 
bulfer not a woman to lea< h . . but to b(‘ in silence,' haxc* had 
i^reat induerue in jKipetiialin^ the subjection of women. In our 
day Bible texts and ecclesiastical ])roiiounc cuneiits rlaimin^ 
dixine aulhorit> serxe to impede the free discussion of such 
important matteis as di\oi< i' and birth lontiol 

‘‘[n short, authoritarian motali(> is hlindioHcHl morality. 
Not lieina founded upon a ^tud\ ci* the consecpienc i^s of conduct, 
it is not open to c'oirec lion h\ the ‘■iuhl of disastrous results. It 
ina> be exploited by fanatic s and s< henners, as x\hen it was made 
*o sanction the (’iiisades, and later Ihe Incpiisition In our day 
it is interfering with educ.ilion (as in the ant i-e\ohi lion bills) 
and picnenitin,' multitudes iiorii learriinu iiniHutanl facts alxml 
human life." 


,5%. Bxsis or AIoR\rai\ \cn <)r»IMo^ but Fxc^i 

“ A ^»oocl dc‘ed is not made uckkI i)> the lac*t that an individual 
or a C‘c)inmiiijit\ jiKlqts it ficKxl, approte^ it, oi imposes it It is a 
mat ter not of <»])inion but of fac I \ deed is •xckxI if it is the sort 
of dc'ed th.il has uchmI results, whether anv one reco^^ni/es it as 
gcK)d is unite seic»ndar>. \n> act that is of the sort to have 
harmful results is a bad ac I, whothcTor not anv one condemns 
it. The purpose of c'onsidc'iing inoial problems is precisely lo 
adjust our opinions to facts, lo eonsidei in detail what eon- 
secftiences \carioiis types of cxinducl have, and to develop in 
ourselves an apjirovai for conduct which has good conscciueiices 
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and a disapproval of conduct which we find to be, in the end, 
harmful.” 


399. Mor\ls Based on a Siudy of Human Nature 

“Morals based upon concern with fads and deriving guidance 
from knowledge of them would at least locate the points of 
effective endeavor and would focus available resources upon 
them. It would put an end to the impossible attempt to live in 
two unrelated worlds. It would destroy fixed distinction between 
the human and the physical, as well as that between the moral 
and the indiistiial and political. \ moials based on study of 
human nature instead of upon disiegard for it would find the 
facts of man continuous with tliose of the rest of natuie and 
would thereby ally ethics with physics and biology. It would find 
the nature and acti\ities of one person coterminous with those 
of other human beings, and Iheiefore link ethics with the study 
of history, scK'iology, law, and economics. 

“Such a im>rals would not automatically sol\c moral prob- 
lems, nor resf)l\e ]M'rple\ilies. But it would enable us lo stale 
problems in such foims that action could l)e courageously and 
intelligently diiecfed to their solution. It would not assuie us 
against failure, but it would render failure a source of instriK'- 
tion. It would not protect us against the future emergence of 
equally serious moral difficulties, b(jl it would enable us lo 
appioach the always recurring tioubles with a fund of growing 
knowledge which would add signiluant values lo our conduct 
even when we overllv failed as we should continue to do. Until 
the integrity of morals with human nature and of both with the 
environment is recognized, we shall lx‘ depri\ed of the aid of 
past experience to I'ope with the most acute and deep problems 
of life. . . . Tlie intelligent acknowledgment of the continuity 
of nature, man, and society will alone secure a growth of morals 
which will be serious without being fanatical, aspiring without 
sentimentality, adapted to reality without conventionality, 
sensible without taking the form of calculation of profits, ideal- 
istic without being romantic.” 

John Dewey, Human Nature and Condud (New York, Holt, 1922), 
pp. 12 13. 
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400. The Ideal Social Self 

“When for motives of honor and conscience I brave the con- 
demnation of my own family, club, and ‘set’; when, as a prot- 
est ant, I turn catholic; as a catholic, freethinker; as a ‘regular 
practitioner,’ homeojmth, or what not, I am always inwwdly 
strengthened in my tnuirse and steeled against the loss of my 
actual sr>cial self by I ho thought of other and better possible 
social judges than those whose \erdicl goes against me now. 
The ideal social self which 1 thus seek in api>ealing to their 
decision may be very mmote: it may l)e represented as barely 
possible. 1 may not hope for its realization during my lifetime; 
1 may e>en expect the future generations, whit'h would approve 
me if lhe> knew me, to know nothing about me when T am dead 
and gone. Yet still the emotion that be(‘kons me on is indubi- 
tably the pursuit of an ideal social self, of a self that is at least 
worthy of approving recognition by the highest pos^sihle judging 
com[)anion, if such companion theie l)e. This sedf is the tiue, the 
intimate, tlie ultimate, the permanent Me which I seek. This 
judge is (Jod, the Absolute Mind, the ‘(Jreat (companion.’ ” 

Willtini Jamt's, Principles of Psyriiohxfy (^t•w Yoik, IIoll, 1899), Vol. I, 
pp 315 U). 


101. Br\dley on Fiike-Wjll 

‘‘Free-will means Non-delerininism. The will is not deter- 
mined to ac I b> anything ehe: and, further, it is not determined 
to act by anything at all. •Selt-deterininalion means that the 
self, the universal, may realize itsidf by and in this, that, and 
the other parti(‘ular; but it also implies that tliere is no reason 
why it should identify itself with this one, rather than with that 
one; there is no rational (Hmneclion between the two sides; there 
is nothing in the self which brings this, and not that, act out of it. 
Turn it as we will, the hberta'i arhitrii is no more at last than 
conlingentia arhitrii. Frmlom means chance; you are free, be- 
cause there is no reason whi(*h will account for your particular 
acts, because no one in the world, not even yourself, can possibly 
say what you will, or will not, do next. You are ‘ac'coimtable,’ 
in short, because you are a wholly ‘unaccountable’ creature. 

“We cannot escape this conclusion. If we always can do 
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anything, or nothing, under any riicumsfances, or merely if, of 
gi\en alternatives, we can alwa\s choose eithei, lhan it is 
always possible that any act should come from any man.” 

F 11 Bradley Ethuul Studies (Ijondon, King, 1876) pp 10-11 

^ 102 Spinoza. Men JNot Frle 

“Men are . . . deceived in thinking themselves free, a belief 
which lesls upon tins alone, that they «iie conscious of then 
actions and ignoiant of the c ause^ which determine them This, 
thc'U, is their idea of lic'edom, that lhc‘> know no cause ol their 
action's riieii stalenH'iit that human ac tion^ are due to will is a 
collection ol words, foi which they have no idea lor all are 
ignorant of what will is, and how j( moves the lx)d\ Those' who 
Ixiast that the> know, and imagine seats and habifafions ioi the 
soul, usuall> provoke eilhei laughter oi disgust ” 

Spiiio/i ! thus (I I ins 1>Y Full rt(»ri) Ptil 11 Pjop n Sdioliiiin 

lOi ^iii-(c)M«oi \Ni) Irifdom Hi \i 

• 

“VVhc'ii vveiecogni/e that human nature iscliflerenl from that 
of brutf", that our ]H)vvc*is of scif-conirol and sell-cultuie are 
Yasll> gieiler than thews vve have bifoie us the iiisliurnental- 
hic's of a frcc'doin that is enlarged m roiies)Kmding mc'asuie A 
Jemal oi lheieahl> and c'fljcacv of mv t>owei I o shape my own 
character in acfordance with consiiousl> fabricated ideals and 
so to e\er<ise genume lieeclom to enlarge', fiurifv, and c'nnoble 
m> peisonahtv is a reveision to a primitive and tawdi\ fatalistic 
my thology of i liarbarou > age 


101 Hvsis oi Iiuiixm 

“A moth cannot avoid the impulse to 1I> toward the light, and 
it does not leain by expeneiue to avoid the flame Its reac lions 
are relatively fixed ancl machinc'Jike Many other animals h'arn 
by exjieiience to inhibit responses to certain stimuli, a tame fish 
or frog will lake IcmkI from yoiu hand, but if it is repeatedly 
fiightencd when it attempts to take food it will not come near 
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you though it is starving, —it inhibits the strong impulse of a 
hungry animal to lake AkkI by the rountor impulse of unpleasant 
men lories or of fear. Here we have the beginnings of what we 
call freedom, the immediate res|K)nsc to a stimulus is suppressed, 
internal stimuli are balanced against ext(Tnal ones and final 
action is determined largely by past expeiieiice. Owing to his 
vastly greater |ji)wer of memory, rellection, and inhibition man 
is much freer than any oilier animal. Animals whicli learn little 
from experieiK'e have little free<lom and the more lhe> learn the 
freer the> become. . . . 

/rm/un/ is jtol uncaused aclirily, hul freedom from the 
mf(liani<al respotLses io eiUrnal or insiindive stimuli, Ihronyh the 
inlerreniion of internal stimuli dijue h exi>erienee and inlellujence. 
To the peison ac(‘uslom(‘d lo think of will and choice as ab- 
solutely fre<‘ llii-> may s(‘em lo be a sort of freedom sc) limited 
lo l)e scarcely worth the having; and yet *il is the dawning 
grace of a new dispensation,’ the beginnings of rational life, 
s<M'ial <»blig.ilions, moial lesponsibility.” 


103. Drn.RMj'NTSM Not Fatalism 

“All that is meant by flial term [determinism] in science and 
in actual life is that every effect is the resultant of antecedent 
causes and that identical causes yield identical results. Deter- 
minism does not mean predcterminisni; the one finds every efl[*ect 
tobt‘due to a long chain of preceding causes, the other attributes 
every effect to a single otiginal cause; the one is scientific 
naturalism, the other is fatalism. 

“ \pplying this to personality, actual e\])erience leaches that 
constant conditions of heredity and environment give con- 
stant results in development and that diflerent conditions give 
different results. I ndoubtedly the entire personality, body and 
mind, undergiw^s development, and modifications of either 
heredity or environment modify personality. This is scientific 
determinism, but it is not fatalism and it is not incompatible 
with a certain amount of freedom and res|K)nsibility. . . . 

“Kven the most extreme mechanists, who maintain that we 
are mere automata and that we could never do otherwise than 
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we do, admit the possibility of a certain amount of control over 
phenomena outside oui selves. They tell us that the aim of 
science is not merely to understand but also to control nature. 
But if man may to a limited extent control physical, chemical, 
and biological piocesses in the woild around him, if he may con- 
trol to a limited extent the behavior of a star-fish or dog or child, 
on what ground is it possible to deny a similar control of his own 
behavior i' Does it not a)me to this that all such control means 
intelligent ac tioii, oi ralher the introduction of intelligence as a 
factoi in the chain ol cause and ellectP Before the appeaiance of 
intelligence, whelhei in ontogeny or in phytogeny, no such con- 
trol of phenomena or of ^If is possible, but when intelligence 
becomes a factoi in behavior a limited control of the worM and 
of the self is made possible.” 


406. lIocKiM^ (^.oviPLi ir Forl-Knovv ludc.i: or llmivjv 
IlLACllo^s Impossible 

“Let us sa\ that in the ordc'r of nalure 1 am a la/y man. Then 
I lemain a la/y man, thoroughly subject to the causal laws of 
inherilaiue or habil, until such time as it may occur to me to 
obseive niy own la/iiiess But let me, in a moment of icflc*ction, 
recogni/e this trail, and Judge ‘I am la/y.’ The judgment is 
true, yet it is not the whole tiiilh. Foi I am also a man who 
observes and ciilici/es his la/imss This criticism is iKissible 
I)ecduse of some slandaid, belonging to my hope some stand- 
aid of what a man might well be. Jn this moment of leflec- 
tion, or self-judgment, the self has in its powei the beginning 
of a deiiarUiie Iroin la/iness. lleflection is a beginning ol 
freedom. . . . 

“Theieis, in this capacity foi reflection, a promise of indefinite 
growth. Infinitude is on the* side of the self which knows itself 
to be finite. And for the self which knows itself to be caused, 
causaiwn has ceased to be the whole Irulh. . . . 

“Because of this trait of fieeing himself by reflection from 
every causal series he discovers, it is never possible to know all 
the reactions of any man. If any psychologist nr friend thinks 
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fhat he knows all the leactions of any individual, he has only to 
tell him so, and he will get a new one!” 


407 . RESPOISblBIUTY AND LEARNING 

“He is responsible who can be made to become responsible. 
The ground of responsibilil> in conduci is ‘nol in antecedent 
conditions but in liability for future consequences.’ That which 
is done is done. The educator is concerned with that which has 
been done only in so far as it gives guidance to that which must 
^lill be done if an individual is to develop an ade({uate sense of 
responsibility Cor his conduci. Prais(‘ and blame, rewards and 
punishments can be justified only to the extent that they help 
and do not hinder the allainment of this end. In any given 
situation due regard must be given to the specilic results which 
the exercise of Ihese forms of control is aduaily tending to 
produce. Is it building or d(‘slroying the confidence of the iu- 
dividual child in his own |:v)ssibililies and (apacities? Does it 
lend to make him more careful in his observation, planning, and 
evaluating in (‘onneilion with the situations with which he has 
to do, or does it stimulate liim to pay attention to ways of 
‘getting by ' through ileveiness in appearing to comply with the 
demands of adultsP Above all, does the use of su(h means of 
control tend to weaken or to strengthen the habit of assuming 
responsibility f<ir acts and for actixe interest in learning from 
what is doneP Capacity for intelligent self-diier'lion, winch is 
capacity for individuality and freedom, is dependent upon ac- 
quiring the disposition of (onlinuing to learn from experience.” 


108 . Wh\t We Dlsire 

We sit down at a table hungry. Is pleasure our end, and is 
eating related to it as an abs<ilutely indifferent means . . . ? 
The lover of music goes to a concert. Is pleasure his end, and 
music the means? . . . No, impulses and iKiwers slumlrered in 
him which craved for exercise and development, just like the 
forces dwelling in the seed of a plant. And when these powers 
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were exercised and unfolded, pleasure ensued, but this pleasure 
did not preexist in consciousness as an end of which the other 
things were the moans. The impulse and the craving for activity 
preceded all conv lousness of pleasure. The consciousness of 
pleasure did not exist before the impulse, and produce or arouse 
it. Only the blase and worn-<»ut idler first experiences a desire 
for pleasure, and then l<K)ks alniut him for some means of pio- 
cuiing it. H(*althy men do not a< ' that way.” 

Frirdruli PauKon, Syhlern of FAhm (Tians by ThilJy ^^w York, 
S(ribuoi, 3899), p 2'>1 

109 . Nature or Motive 

“The luin£>i> person seeks food. We may say, if we please, 
that he is inoAed 1)> liungei. But in fact hunger i'tonly a name 
for the tendeiK y to move towaid the appiopriation of food. 
To create an enlil v <hi( of this a( ti\e relation ol the self to olv 
lects, and then to treat this abslrac tion .is if it were the caiisr 
of seeking fiKid is sheer ( onfnsion The eas(‘ is no dilb^reut when 
we sa\ that a man is rnoxed b> kindness, or rncKX, or (ruellx, 
or malice. These things are not independent powers whith 
stir to acti<»ii They are designations of the kind of ac ti\e union 
or intogiation whkh exists Iw tween the srdf and a class of ob- 
jects It is the inari hirnscdf in his \<t\ sell wlio is malicious or 
kindl\,and thc'sc'adjectixessignilv that the scdf is so constituted 
as to art in cntain waxs towards c cm tain objec ts. Benexolence 
or cruelty is not something which a man //us, as he ma\ haxe 
dollars in his pocket-iHKik, it is something whrVh he rs, and 
since his lieing is actixe, these cpialities are modes of acfivily, 
not forces whicdi produce ac tion ” 


110. KaTNT O^ (iONSrilACE 

‘‘r4ons(ience is not an acMyuisition, and there is no obliga- 
tion to aecpiire it; but exeiy man, as an ethical Ireing, has it 
originally in liiinself To be IxMind in duly to eonseienco is as 
inurh as saying, to haxe the duty to rcvogrii/e diitic^s ” 

Kdw.nd F Biichnir kanf\ Filiicai tonal Theory (J^liil idc^lphia, IJppin 
u>tt L901) p 288 
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411. Bishop Botleii on Conscience (1726) 

‘“There is a superior principle of refleclion or conscience in 
e\er> man; which distiiit?uishes between the internal principles 
of his heart, as well as his exlenial adions; which passes judij- 
rnent upon himself and them; pronounces determinately some 
actions to be in themselves just, rij^ht, good; others to be in 
themselves evil, wrong, unjust ; which, without being consulted, 
without being advised with, magisterially exerts itself, and ap- 
proves or condemns him, the doer of them, accordingly; . • . 

‘'Had it strength, as it has right; had it power, as it has 
unnifest authoritv, it would absolutely govern the world."’ 

Bisli^op Joseph Hiitlcr (16^2 ]7r>2), iyrrnions (t^diubuigh, T. & T. Clark, 
no (talo), pp 94 102. 

112. (-ONSCILNCE A PlU)l)l Cl OF iMoRVLlZlNG 

‘“('lonscieiice is not a facultv which gives all normal men 
identical guidance. On the contiai>, the conscieiu'es of differ- 
ent men differ to an extiaordinary degree; and it is clear that 
this internal moral sense is the procfucl, lather than the .source, 
of our inoial standaids. It <‘an be <'\alted as a safe guide only 
b> those whos<‘ inlereil in morals is limited to the morals of a 
single tradition. For that mattCT, even within a single coin- 
munit>, within a single familv, there aie often piofoundl> differ- 
ent concept ions of dutv. Hut when we l<M)k fart her alield, when 
we consider, for evaniple, the coii'scieutiousness with which re- 
ligious fanatics have dest roved great hbiaries, monuments ot 
art, and other priceless possessions of humanity, or when we 
consider the consilient iousness with which Japanese look upon 
'^uicide, in certain cirrumstances, as a grave duty, while Roman 
t^^dtholics kurk u|M)n it as a mortal sin, we cannot but recognize 
the arbitrariness of the particular sense of dul> that we happen 
to have developed *' 


113. Naturvl Orujtn of Ought 
‘“There is no need to assume an original moral sense in order 
to account for the evpressiou, on ought," or at least for some 
riosely similar expression. If human nature is equipped with 
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instincts such as we have described, and with the preferences 
that go with them, and if these interests are mightily aifected 
by the neighbor’s behavior, a generalizing animal would hardly 
fail to perteive the value of an habitual disposition on the 
neighbor’s part to consider the feelings of others, and a lan- 
guage-using animal would hardly fail to invent a term to ex- 
piess tf) his neighbor his sense of the imiKHtance of that dispo- 
sition What most of us stiongly prefer you should do w<mld 
inevitably Ik* cons eyed to you by a phrase such as, ‘You ought 
to behave thus and so ’ ’ 

W E Ilwking Unman Nature and lit lientaktng (Ntw Haven, Yalt 
UnivtiMty Piess, 1918), p. 9L 



CHAPTER X 

REGARD FOR OTHERS 

414. Kent’s “Man as an End in Himself*’ 

“Man and generally any rational being exists as an end in 
himself, nut merely as a means to be aibilrarily used by this 
(H that will, but in all bis aolioiis, whether they concern him- 
self or other rational beings, mu.sl be alvrajs regarded at the 
same time as an end. . . . 

“Accordingly the practical iini)erative will l)e as follows: 
So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own p<‘rsou or in 
that of any other, in e^e^y case as an end withal, never as lueans 
only.” 

Irnninmiol kant, rundamniiat Principle*^ of (he Mvtaphwn of Ethics 
(Train by Abbot. l,A)nd(m, lioni^iimin (irmi. 1893), pp r>r> 36. 

415 . Maktin Ldihlr: Wo\lc^ \ Muans to \n Knd 

“Kvon though th(\v ^row weaiy and wear thoms(4\es out 
^^ilh ohild-hoariiii:, thal is of no cunso(|Uonco: lol thorn i^o on 
b'^aiinfi cliildron till Ihoy die, thal is what Ihov are Ihoro for.” 

Il.trlnidiin (ins<ir, lAilber (t.on(t >11, Kog.in I’aut, FrciU'h & TriiobiKY, 
Wl.>), Vot lV,p. ] 4 t 


116 Slvvkhy 

The evil of slavery is that in it one set of individuals at- 
tempt to set bounds for the development of the personality of 
others. 

Adapted. 

il7. Taoobe on Human Personality 

“My soul cries out : ‘The ciimplete man must never l»e .sacri- 
ficed lo the patriotic man, or oven to the merely moral man.' 
To me humanity is rich and large and many-sided. Therefore 
I feel deeply hurt when 1 find that, for some malcried gain, 

203 
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man's personality is mutilated in the Western world and he is 
reduced to a machine. The same process of repression and cur- 
tailinent of humanity is often advocated in our own country 
under the name of patriotism. Such deliberate impoverishment 
of our nature seems lobe a crime. It ii» a ciiliivalioii of callous- 
ness, which is a form of sacrilege. For (Jod’s purpose is to lead 
man into that perfection of growth which is the attainment of 
a unity comprehending an immense manifoldness. But when I 
find man, for some piu*pose of his own, imposing u{)on his so- 
ciety, a mutilation of mind, a niggaidliness of culture, a puri- 
tanism which is spiiitiial i>enury, it makes me inexpressibly 
sad." 

Letters from Itdt>iru]raridtli Tajifoie, Modern Bevmv (Cdleiitta), 30:301 
(Sept. 1021) 


418. AKking Others Happy 

“To ‘make others happy’ except through liberating their 
powers and engaging them in acti\ilies that enlarge the mean- 
ing of life is to hann them and to indulge oursehes under co\er 
of exercising a special viilue. Our moral measmeft^r estimating 
any existing arrangement or any piojK)sed refoim is its elfect 
upon impulses and habits. Does it liberate or suppiess, ossify 
or render flexible, divide or unify inteiest? 1^ |)erception (piick- 
ened or dulled * fa memory made apt and extensive or narrow 
and diffusely ii relevant? Is imagination diverted to fantasy 
and compensatory dreams, or does it add fertility to life? It» 
thought creative or pushed one side into pedantic special 
isms? ... To foster conditions that widen the liori/on of 
others and giv e them command of their ow n ]>owers, so that they 
can find their own happiness in their own fashion, is the way of 
‘s(K*iar action." 

John Dowej, Unman Nature and (sondutt (New 'Voik, Holt, 1922), 
pp. 293 91. 


419. Man’s Pursuit of Happiness 
“On the occasion of every act he exercises every human being 
is led to pursue that line of conduct which, according to his view 
of the case, taken by him at the moment, will be in the highest 
degree contributory to his own greatest happiness. . . • 
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“Man, from the very roDHtilnlion of bis nature, prefers 
his own happiness to that of all other sensitive beings put to- 
gether.” 

Jeremy Bcntham, IVbr^ (EdiDl)iirgh, William Tail, 1813), ix, S; x, 80. 

420. Disintegration of Society 

“The danger that, above all others, a democratic nation 
must avoid is the disintegration of society into units with no 
immediate concern but self-interest, into indhiduals to whom 
social duties and bonds are gradually ceasing to appeal.” 

Mfrcd Fouill(V, Kdacalum from a I^atumal Standpoint (New York, 
Appleton 1892), p. 4. 

121. Sklfisiinkss 

‘‘It ijol necessary to go very far into that form of hair- 
splitting analysis whicli considers >^helher bfme\oleiice is not 
inerelv anolher form of selfishness. Ft is someliines argued by 
a ceilciin kind of sophisi lh«it the bene\olenl person is bene\o- 
lent bt'cause he gets pleasure from being iiene^olenl. Since it 
givf‘s him pleasure, it is only a form of self-gralilicalion; and 
since II is onl> a foim of sclf-irratilication, it is only another 
form of sellislmess. It ma> be true, from a certain point of view, 
that a man may get nifire pleasure from the taste of food upon 
the palates of his children than u|)on his own. A sophist might 
say that lie \^as as truly selfish as a man T?sho got no pleasure 
whatever from the taste of finvl upon anv palate but his own. 
lJowe\er. no sensible person would remain long in doubt as to 
which would make the better father. There is no doubt that 
the man who takes some delight in the welfare of his neighbors 
and fellow cili/ens is a lietter iieighlKir and < ili/en than a man 
who takes no ])lcasure whatever in such things " 

T. N Cdr\iT, Principles of Poldictd Economy (Bostem, Ginn, 1919), p 23 

122. Thi: PujiPosE of \MFj.ioR\Tj\r Legislation 

“The de(‘per if unconscious purp'w of rec*erit ameliorative 
legislation is, not to establish fre^om, but to supply such pallia- 
tives as will make the continuaru'e of a parasitic class possible.’* 

Attributed to Hilaire Belloc- 
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423. Why Give Alms? 

“1 give no alms to satisfy the hunger of my brother, but to 
fulfill and accomplish the will and command of my God.” 

Sil Thomas Browne, Religw Medfci (Ix>ndon, Cassell, 1886. Ibt ed. 1643), 

p. 106. 

424. Charity as Defense of the Status Quo 

“The theory which erects charity in and of itself into a su- 
preme excellence is a survival of a feudally stratified society, 
thal is, of conditions wherein a superior class achieved meiit by 
doing things graluitously for an inferior class. The <»bjeclion 
to this conception of charity is that it Iik) readily becomes an 
excuse for maintaining laws and social aiiangeinciits which 
oughl themselves lo l>c changed in Ihe interest of fair play and 
justj(‘e. ‘('haiity* may even l>e used as a means for administer- 
ing a sop lo one’s social cons( ience while at the same time it 
buys off the lesenfinenl which might olheii^ise grow up in 
those who sutler fiom social injuslice. Magnificeril philanthrop> 
may be employed to co^el up biutal economic exploitation ” 


123. Iivfr'rniinoNs Plrsonality 
“W hen s«‘lf-luK)d is perceived to be an active piocess it is 
also seen that social modifications are the only means of the 
creation of (banged |ieisonalilies. Institutions aie viewed in 
their educ'alive ellect. with lefiTeru'e lo the types of indi\id- 
uals the\ foster. "ITie inteiest in individual moral impioveinent 
and Ihe social intc^iest in objec’live refoini of economic and |X)- 
litical (*onditions aie identified. \nd iiKjuiry into the meaning 
of social aiiangements gels definite pennt and dire(‘tion. We are 
led lo a.sk what the specific stimulating, fostering, and nurturing 
power of each specific social arrangement may be. ... Just 
what response does this social anangemenl, political or eco- 
nomic, evoke, and what eflec‘l does it have upon the disposition 
of those who engage in it? Does it release capacity? If so, how 
widely.^ Among a few, with a corresponciing depression in 
others, or in an extensive and ecpiitable way? Is the capacity 
which is set free also directed in some coherent way, so that it 
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becomes a power, or is its inanifestalion spasmodic and capri- 
cious? 

“Since responses are of an indefinite diversity of kind, these 
inquiries have to be detailed and specific. Are man’s senses ren- 
dered more delicately sensitive and aj)preciative, or are they 
blunted and dulled by this and that form of social organization? 
Are their minds trained so that the hands are more deft and 
cunning? Is curiosity awakened or blunted ' What is its quality: 
is it merely «rsthe(ic, dwelling on the foims and surfaces of 
things, oi is it alscj an intellectual seaiching into their meaning? 
Such questions as these (as well as the more obvious ones ab«>ut 
the qualities comenlionally labelled moral) l)ecome the stait- 
ing-pomts of iiiquiiies about eveiy institution of the community 
when it is lecogni/^d thal individuality is not originally given 
but is created undei the iniluem es ot associated life.” 

John Dewpy, Hecort struct ion in Philosophy (N(‘w York, Holt, 1920), 
|.p 1% 98 


426. Public versus Priv\tr 

“We take then oui |K)int of dcfiarlure fiom the objective 
fac I thal human ac Is have conscHiueiu es upon others, that some 
of these ( onsequenees are perceived, and that their perception 
leads to subs<Miuenl efiort to c'ontiol action so as to secure some 
conse(]uences and avoid otheis. Following »liis clew, we aie 
led to remaik that the consec|uences are of two kinds, those 
which allect the |)ersons diiec'tly engaged in a transaction, and 
those which allect olheis lieyond those immediately coni*eined. 
In this distinction we find the genii of the distiiu lion between 
the private and the public. When indiiect consec]uences aie 
recognized and there is ellorl to regulate them, something liav- 
ing the traits of a slate comes into existence. Whc*n the consi*- 
qiienees of an action aie confined, or aie thought to be confined, 
mainly to the fiorsons diieclly engagc^l in it, the tiansactioii is 
a private one. When A and B cany on a conversation together 
the action is a trans-action: both are concerned in it ; its results 
pass, as it were, across from one to the other One or other or 
both may be helped or harmed thereby. But, piesumably, the 
consequences of advantage and injuiy do not extend beyond 
A and B; the activity lies between them; it is private. Yet if 
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it is found thal the conseciuenoes of conversation extend be>ond 
the two diiectly concerned, thal they affect the welfare of 
many others, tJie act acquires a public capacity, whether the 
conversation be carried on by a kin^? and his prime minister or 
by Catdiine and a fellow conspirator or by merchants planning 
to monopolize a market.’’ 


427. Decatur: “Our CoinNrRV, Right or Wrong” 

“Our country: in her inlercoiiise with foreign nations may 
she always be right; but oiii counlry, right or wrong ” 

Stephon Doidliir, Toast gi\en at Noifolk April, 1816 

428. Tagorl o^ niE Evil Ijixis or N \tion vlism 

“The idea of the Nation is one of the most powerful anaes- 
thetics thal man has invented I Inder ihe inllin‘nce of its fumes 
the whole people can (ari\ out ils svsIemalK piogiarn of the 
most virulent self-seeking wUhoul liemg in the least aware of 
its moral ])er\ersion, in fart feeling dangerousK resentful if 
it is pointed out ” 

Babimlrandth Tdgon ATa/wnahAm (New > oik Macmillan 1017), p 57 

129. (lOVIRNMLNT AS TlASS CoNTROlJ I 1 ) 

“(Joveinmenl is never completely under Ihe control of a 
total f oinmiinity There is dlwa>s some t Iasi, whelhei economic 
overlords or jioiitical bureauciats, who may use the organs of 
government for their special advantages ’ 


130 Thi. Fascist Dot trim oi War 
“ For Fasc'isin, scK'iet > is the end, indiv iduals the means, and its 
whole life consists in using individuals for its social ends. . . . 

“Society has historic*al and immanent ends of preseivation, 
expansion, and improvement quite distinct from those of Ihe 
individuals which at a given moment conifKise it, so distinct, in 
fact, that they may even be in opposition Hence the necessity, 
for which the older doctrines make little allow anc'e of sacri- 
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fice, even up to the total immolation of individuals in behalf of 
society: hence the true explanation of war, elemal law of man- 
kind, interpreted by the liberal-democratic doctrines as a de- 
f^enerate absurdity or as a maddened monstrosity. 


131. Tun Function of S7\te Coercion 

t'loercion “has its \alue in the action that it sc^ts free. . . . 
The function of State coercion is to override individual coer- 
cion, and, of course, coercion exerc*ised by any association of 
individiidls within the State. It is by this means that it main- 
tains liberty of expression, se(uril> of ])erson and property, 
freniiine freedom of (‘oniract, the lights of public meeting anci 
association, and finallY its own |K)\ver to carry out common 
objects undefeated by the ic*calciliance ol individual members.’* 

L. T. IIotihouNO, Liberalism (New York, H(»U, no da1<), pp I4>ff. 

132. lMTaiN\110N4L \NARfUY 

“The coercion of an individual or a frroup by force i-s always 
in itself more or less harmful. But if theie weie no government, 
the result wotild not be an absence of force in men's relations 
to each other; it would merely 1 h* the exeicise of force by those 
who had stiong predatory instincts, necessitating either slavery 
or a peri)etual readiness to rei)el for(*e with foice on the pail of 
those wliose instincts weie less violent. This is the slate of 
allaifs at piesent in inteinational relations, owing to the fact 
that no international government exists. The results of anarchy 
between states should sutlire to pei'-uade us that anarchism has 
no solution to oflei for the evils of the woild “ 

Berlrdiid Russell, Political Ideals (New \ork, Geiitiu\, 1917), pp 28 29. 

433. State Sovereionty Not Kthk^ily Final 

‘Tionsider, now, that the modern state represents the modem 
industrial and economic order, especially its leaders, and that 
it therefore gravitates toward ectmomic imperialism; then 
consider what would lie involved in the thoughtless acceptance 
of the sovereignty of such a state as an ethical principle. It 
would mean permitting ourselves to act corporately upon prin*' 
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ciples that we could not approve in private life; and it would 
mean giving ethical authority over ourselves to any govern- 
ment officials who happen at the moment to be able to deter- 
mine what the sovereign slate shall do or abstain from doing.*’ 


431. Christian Morality Out of Place in State 
Relations 

“Christian morality is based, indeed, on the law of love 
‘Ijove God alxne all things and thy neighl)or as lh>self* 
This law can claim no signiticaiu*e for the relations of one coun- 
tr> to another, since its application to politics would lead to a 
conflict of duties. The love which a man showed to another 
countr> as siuh would imply a want of love for his own country- 
men. Su(‘h a system of politics must inevitably lead men astray. 
(Christian morality is [lersonal and social, and in its nature, 
cannot be jiolitical.” 

F \on Bf'iiiharcii, (werniujiY (iffd the ^exi War (JNew York, lx)nginan& 
Green. H)12), p 29 

135. The Statj^ Morvlly Bound 

“Since the stale is a community of human lieings it is as 
truly subject to the moral law as any private society. The fact 
that it is a necessary society does not affect its character as a 
moral person. Its acts arc the ads of an organized gririip of 
human beinas. While its end is piimarily the welfare of its own 
members, it must attain that end with due regard to the wel- 
fare of persons who are outside its jurisdiction, just as the acts 
of a family must be t*onsistenl with the rights and claims of 
other families. Hence, the stale is bound by the precepts of 
justice, charily, \erafily, and all the other moral rules which 
govern human relations.” 


436. “G(K)d” Children 

“Everybody knows that g<x)d children are those who make 
as little trouble as possible for their elders.” 

John Dewey, Human I>/alurc and Conduct (Now \ork. Holt, 1922), p. 2. 
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437. Relentless Reoul\bity 

“In the training of animals and the education of children it 
is the perfection, inevitahleness, in variableness, and relent- 
lessness of routine which tells. They should never experience 
any exception or irregularity.” 

William Graham Sumner, Folhvays (Boston, Ginn, 1906), p. 60. 

138. PuRPO'-Es f’lVED Externally to tue Pupils 

“The purpose of Iho rural school is avowedly lo prepare 
MU*dl folk for us(‘ful, contcnlcd li\o^ on the land.” 

ILirold W. Poj'lil, The Hural Teacher arid IJis Work (New York, Mao- 
Tiiillan, 1017), p. 1“»1. 

ISO. Pukposrs Fixed by Others for Oirn lliniAL Youth 

‘‘The greal lask of Iwenlielh-century odiK'alion is, then, fo 
inslill in Ihe (‘ounti'y Im)>s and counlry piK fins very love for 
Ihe <*oiiTilry and all that jxTlains lo coinilry life; lo fit Ihem, 
through thoroiij»lil\ practical coursi's of study, lo receive and 
preserve their wonderful heritai^c. . . . 

“ liut the work of reform is merely l)e^run. The old-fashioned, 
blind feachinj^ is, alas! very prevalent. The subject matter 
laiifihl is still lK)rrov\ed from the city currusilurn. It is forei^<n 
to Ihe country child's world the farm. In the country the 
soil must ever remain the real factor. Nature study in itsbiuad- 
est meaning to^^etlier with manual Irainiiiu and instruction in 
the various crafts which shall make the faim c*hild satisfied 
with his lot ill life arc the real csscsilials. . . . The teacher of 
torij{»rrov\ must l>c able f<f lake the child in its own little woild, 
and lead it alon^ the pathway of life, directiiu' its native adapt- 
abilities, sentiments, and [Miwers; he must develop in the child’s 
breast a sympathy with its en\ ironrnent, and in the child’s 
mind an understanding of nature and nature's intent. The 
Iwentielli-ceriliiry teacher iniLst teacli the child to love nature 
for nature’s own sake and not to judge it hy a mere commer- 
cial or money staiuhird. The leacher must lead the cliild to 
see in the old farmstead with its (Jod-given acres the most 
precious heritage that can come to mortal man. He must teac^ 
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the child that the farm is his treasurei then there will his heart 
be also.” 

Harold W. Foght, The American Rural Scfu)ol (New Yoik, Macmillan* 
1912)* pp 13 15. 


440. Owms Your Child? 

“There is wide dhersity of attitude in this matter of ‘indoc- 
trination.’ Possibly most still (ling to it, though in varying 
degrees. Both lingering piactice and, in lesser degice, asserted 
right and duty illiisli ale it. ‘ Who owns your The stale? 

Do not you?’ These (piestions were asked duiiiig the Oregon 
school controveisy. And the answer was given in a question 
counted to answer ilsidf ‘If you don t own your own child, 
what in the wide world do you own?’ Otheis said, ‘The light 
of the parent to select the mental and moral training of the 
child is fundamental and inalienable —the most initnaiy right 
recognized by enlightened countries’ We need not lake sides 
over the (juestion there at issue to see in these (pjotalions an 
unquestioned assumption of child ‘ownership.’^ \dmitte<lly, 
so runs the implication, soinelKidy ‘owns the child in such 
manner as to carry with it the right to decide ‘his mental and 
moral training’ and this seems regarded as the necessary cor- 
relative of childhcMxl What if any part the stale should have 
in such ownership might lie debated, but a just light to ‘owner- 
ship’ somewhere resident in the older generation,— that was 
not questioned ” 


111. Your Childrln Noi Yours 

“Your c'hildren are not your children. 

They are the sons and daughters of Life’s longing for itself. 

You may give them your love, but not your thoughts, 
For they have theii own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies, but not their souls. 

For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrew, which you 
cannot visit, not even in your dreams. 
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You may strive to be like them but seek not to make them 
like you, 

For life goes not backward nor tarries with yesterday.” 

Kahlil (jiibraii, The Prophet (New York, Knopf, 1923), pp. 21 22. 

442 . A Coal Company’s Attitude toward Its Men 

“Don’t explain to the men what they are about. They will 
get the altitude of asking why.” 

Direction to a sliident of iho (alitor (1920 21) while viorking as foreman 
in a ( oal mine the year before. 

113 . Modern Industry and the S\nuttty of Personality 

“If it is true and who can doubt it^*- that the sanctity of 
personality is a fundamental idea of Christian teaching, it is 
evideni that Christians are Ixiund to jttdge their industrial or- 
ganization by that principle and to ask whether in modem in- 
dustry human beings are regarded always as ends and never as 
means. We do not venture to gi\e a dogmatic answer to that 
f|ueslion. Rut we submit that the criticism which the thought- 
ful workman ])asses ui.M)n the economic system is that it often 
treats him and his class as instruments of production, and that 
this criticism is a \ery weighty one, liecause it cuts to the root 
Ixith r)f modern iiidu^Ntrial relationships and of modern social 
ethics. . . . 

“Wi)rkmen are often engaged when there is work and dis- 
missed when tlicTe is not. They are emx)lo>ed casually, if casual 
employment is eroiiomically convenient. I nless piote<‘ted by 
law or by trade unionism, they are liable to be worked inhuman 
hours, to be jiaid the lowest wage whi<h they can be forced by 
fear of unemployment to acirpt, and to be Ixiund by regula- 
tions which they have no voice in making. 'Phat such condi- 
tions must produce poveity is obvious, for they leave the weaker 
memlieis of the community without protection against the 
downward thrust of economic pressure. But that is not the 
gravest stricture to 1 m‘ passed upon them. The fimdanientai 
objection to them is that they tend to result in men and women 
being treated as instruments of pTCKliiction, and that to treat 
human beings as instruments of priMluelion is mordlly wrong.” 

Report of the Archbistiop's Fifth Committee (London, 1918), pp. 14r-15. 
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Hi. The Social Uiiiiiy of Po\lriy (1785) 

‘“It seems to be a \d^ of nature/ wrote the Rev Joseph 
Townsend, a popular clei^yman in 1785, in a work which was 
repealed!} reprinted during the ne\l IhiitY >ears, and <|uoted 
with approbation in coiileinyioidiy go>einnient repoils, ‘that 
the poor should be to a cor I am degiee iinproMdent, that there 
may always be some to fulfill the most servile the niosl sordid, 
and the most ignoWe otluos in ihe coiniuunity I he slock of 
human happiness is thereby rnudi inereased whilst ihe more 
delicate arc not onl> relieved tiom drudgery, *nid freed from 
those occasional eniiiloMiicMUs which would make them miser- 
able, but are left at hlnnl} without iiiteiiuption, to pursue those 
callings which aie smied to then >aiious clisjiositions and most 
useful to the State \s lor the lowest of the pcM>r, by custom 
lhe\ are rc'comiled to the meanest occupations to the most 
laborious works and to the most ha/aidous piiisuils 
ThcTC must be a degree of pressure and that wliicli is attended 
with the least violence will be the best When hunger is eilhei 
fell or feared, the desire ol obtaining brcsid will c^melly dispose 
the mind to undc'igo Ihe gieatcst iiaidships, and will swc'elen 
the severest lafioi ’ ” 


115 Till Moimic Thlory 

“There aie absolute W no data at present avail ible to jirove 
that the Noidics are eciuipped biologic allv with a greater capac- 
ity than that jKissessecl h> the othoi two white races And yet 
what a part the Nordic hvjKilhesis has fJaved in current dis- 
cussions as a weapon held over Ihe actions of individuals and 
states! ’ 


416 Ijncfiltc.] M 1 Tisrs A^D Raciu (jtroitps 
“The intelligence lest, as it has lieeii developed, is a lest of 
what the individual ha'* puhed up, aside from specific train- 
ing The woid ‘inteliigenc?e’ as useef in these connections. 
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does not mean for psychologists any sjiocific or oven general ‘ fa(s 
ulty’ but merely any capacity to acquire any sort of perform- 
ance under unspecified or vaguely specified conditions. . . . 

“This seems to mean that the hopes for a significant com- 
parison of the mental capacities of different lacial groups, and 
different cultural groups, 1>> mental te^ls, is vain. That con- 
clusion is indml a certain one. Not merely does the logic of the 
case leave us no doubt, but the doleful ])iclure of the whole 
series of attempts to make these* (ompaiisons confirms it. You 
may give the same mental test to \mericans, Japs, Swedes, and 
Hrel(»ns, and find an average diffenuice in their scores, but it 
means rudliing useful. That chapter of tlie seamy side of mental 
testing is practically closed. 


It7. IKce Pm:jui)icn ajnd NA^Io^A^i Antagonism as 

EsShATrVL TO JhuM.IiLSS 

“This antipathy or lace jrrojudice Nature has implanted 
within you for her own ends the improvement of mankind 
through raci.d dilleientiation. Ha (0 prejudice, [ beUe\e, works 
for the ultimate gcnwl of mankind, find must be given a recog 
nized place in all our cffoils to obtain natural justice for the 
world. . . . It means a con limialion of Nature's old scheme of 
intertiibal ri> allies and cleinal comiMdition. Without competi- 
tion, mankind <*an never pi*ogress; the price of progress is com- 
])elilioii. Nay, fine pToJiidiu*, and. what is the same thing, 
iiutumal antagonism, has to ire purchastsl, not with gold, but 
with life. . . . Nature kee])s her human orchard healthy by 
pruning: war is her ]>runing-hook. We cannot dispense with her 
services. This harsh and repugnant ftrrecasl of man's luture is 
wrung from me." 


118 Discrimination, Loss or IS* r r-RKsi>i:cT, Insecurity 
“With (ears in his eyes, (»ne Jew told nre this story. For 
months he had been out of woik. Finally a position was offered 
him by an employ men t agenc'y, the manager counseling him: 
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‘I know that your family is suffering slow starvation. If you go 
to this place as “the Jew, Lefkowitz’' >oiir chances of getting 
the job aie zero J know that you fill theii leciuirenients abun- 
dantly, so I advise you to go as “ l^ft, the Christian ” ’ . • . 
He got the job But he lost his identity and his self-respei ( . He 
walks and works in terror of discovery.” 


119 Pope Pius \l ois Cura mi STnuu/vnoN 
“There are some who wish b> public aiithontY to 
prevent tioin inaiiying all those who, even though naluially 
fit foi inaiiiage would, Ihiough heicHlilaiy transmission, 
bung foilh (leftH live ollspimg Viul inoie, thcv wish to Ic'gislatc 
to depiiv e these of that nat uial fac iilty by medic al ac lion desjiite 
their iinwillimrness 1 hose who act in this wa\ aie al fault 
in losing sight of the fact that tlie lamil> is moie sacnci than 
the State, and that men are bc'gotten not foi the eaith and foi 
time, but for heaven and eleinit> 

“Public magistrates have no direi t powei ovef the Ixulies of 
their subjects theiefoie, whcne no cimie has taken place and 
there is no cause piesent for grave punishment, they can never 
diiectly harm or lajnpcn with the inlegiily of the liody, eilhei 
foi the reasons of eugenic s oi foi anv othei leason ’ 


ISO Aindic nvi Pi mshmi m 

“There is a kind of justice winch aims neithei al the amend- 
ment of the (imiinal, noi at fiiinishing an evample to othei s, nor 
at the repaiatioii of the in|ur\ This justice is founded in jmie 
fitness, which finds a ceil am Stitisfaelion m the expiation of a 
wicked deed The Socinifiris and llobbc's objec led to this puni- 
tive justice, which is piopeily vindictive justice, and which God 
has reseived for himsell at many junctures ... It is always 
founded in the fitness of things, and satisfies not only the of- 
fended parly, but all wise lcx)kers-on, even as beautiful music oi 
a fine piece of architecture satisfies a well-eonstiluted mind 
It is thus that the torments of the damned c ontiiiue, even though 
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llipy serve no loiifi^r (o turn any one away from sin, and that the 
rewards of (he blest eontiiiiie, even (hough they roniirm no one 
in good ways.’* 

LeibnHr, Tlihdieee Qnoltsl in illiam James, Pragmalism (New Ywk, 
Lnii^rnans (jrm*n, 1907), pp 26f. 


151. Kaiser Williaai II on Military Virtiies 
“The chief pillars of the artn> are courage, honor, and un- 
condKionai blind olierlience.*’ 

Oiiolcd in l\m. II DavtMm WAa//s Wrong wiih Germtiny^ (New Yorlc, 
l^jiiginans (iiecn, p 117. 


152. Military DiiCipline 

perfect amiy would be one in which each part would 
respond to the will of ( he coinmantler as quickly and certainly 
as (ho muscles of (he 1 kkI> res|Mnid (o (he impulses of the brain.” 

Oiioled in (i A (loss Principles of SocioioirY (Now Yoik, (]!cntury, 1921), 

p 2'>1. 


1.5, ‘1. Thaimno to llArh and Rill 

“Tlie training principle had recently lieen reAised. Infantry 
Training, 1911, had laid it down politely that the soldier’s 
ultimate aim was to pul out of action or rendei inelfective the 
armed forces of the enemy. This statement was now not con- 
sidered direct enough for a war of attrition. Troops were taught 
iiisteail to HAifc the (Jerinans and kill as many of (hem as 
{Kissible. In bayonet practice (he men were onleied to make 
iioirible giimaces and utter blood-< urdling yells as they cliarged. 
The liayonet -fighting instructors’ faces were jierniancntly set in 
a ghastly grin. ‘Hurt him now! In at his belly 1 Tear his guts 
outl’ thev would scream as the men charged the dummies. 
‘INow that upper sw'ing at his privates with the butt. Ruin 
his chances for life. No more little Fritzes! , . . !Naaoh! Any- 
one would think you loivd the bloody swine, patting and stroking 
him like that, bite hih, i sayI .str k Yoim teeth in hive and 
WORRY him! EAl HIS HEART OUT.’ ’* 
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454 A Wui-Born Tragi dy TFvnnNG Indian Sohook 
Chiidbln to HAit nit Oeh'w^n® 

“Tlie Germans are indeed a sa\ ase and a bnilal rai e In this 
wai Ihey base htoken oAery law of (lod and every law ol man 
They sa> ofienly that solemn tif alies aie ‘mere stiaps of paper’ 
to be broken al any tune the> please, they kill Iheir iMiMniei!!. in 
cold bIcMxl, Ihey loiliiie (hose tbe> do not kill, they murder 
women and childien, loss Ihtm on the }H)int'» of their swoids and 
laiifih al I hen s< reams of a},onv llie> deslio> < him lie^ and ho*- 
pitals, they sliool doclois and mji>ses thev {musou wells and the 
streams and Ihe air, llit> tul down the crops and Ihe liiiil tiees, 
they lay waste the whole coiintiy as (hey f^o ovci i' burning 
down ihe villages and lea\uig Ihe towns lieaps of smoking 
ruins Ihey aie without rc hi,ion and m then ciuel heails Iheie 
is no meny, no pity, no kindness, no truth, no honoi They 
cannot be counted among c ivili/cd nations and aie indeed inoie 
like wild lieasls than men ’ 

E Mirsdin lli'J<»\ uf India lor hwturC lassi't p 2t1 

155 ( OBDrN ON lill I NIU AVON WlIICH W AH BRINGS 

“Fiom the moment Ihe fust shot is fuecl, oi (he hist blow 
is struck in a disphtc* then faiewell to all icasoii and aigu- 
ment, you might as well icason with mid dogs as with men 
when they have begun to spill each olhci s blcKid in nioilal 
couiIM) 

lohn Morlcy I ifi of Uiiiuvd (oiikn CNnv \(iik Mainnlldu 1908) 
Vol Up I >9 

456 An OiDiB (iloiuik vrioN oi War 

Saint Beinard (1090 1151) urging leciiiits for the second 
crusade said 

“The Chiistian who slays the iinbeheyer m the Holy War is 
sure of his rewanl, the more sure if he himself be slam The 
Christian glories in Ihe death of the inhdel, because Christ is 
glorified ’’ 
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457- How War May Be Ethigai. 

“A rational society will probably place a greater emphasis 
upon the ends and purposes for which coercion is used than upon 
the elimination of (‘oercion and conflict. It will justify coercion 
H it is obviously in the service of a rationally acceptable social 
end, and condemn its use when it is in the service of monetary 
passions. The conclusion which has l>een forced upon us again 
and again in these pages is that effualily, or to be a little more 
(qualified, that equal justice is the most rational ultimate objec- 
live for society. If this conclusion is correct, a social conflict 
which aims at greater efiualily has a moral justification which 
muwst lie denied to efforts wliich aim at the |)erpet nation of 
privilege. A war for the emancipation of a nation, a race or a 
class is thus placed in a diflerent moiul calegory from the ua»e 
of jK)wer for the perpetuation of imperial rule or clas- domi- 
nance.” 


tall. Thv Ghurciii'^ and War 

“We hold that the chuidies of Jesus ('hiist should be a 
iifmhty d>nami( in abolishing war. Wai denies the Fatherhood 
of ( lod, scorns the brof herho<»d of Man, mot ks the sacredness of 
human life, is incniless to helpless women and childien, uses 
ft*lseh»K)d, ignores ju^tit'c, lelea'^es the pasMons, and cultivates 
hale, ^^ar ineansevei vlhiag Ilia! Jc^susdid not mean, and means 
nolhing Ihul He did mean.” 



CHAPTER xr 
D1]\1()CR\(\ 

419 DrMocRUY in (jOMRNMENT 

“Demofiacy is a foim <if six ml organization in which the 
parlKipalJon o( each iridix idinl in vaiioiis phases oi ^loup 
acliMlies IS hee from such iHifidal icslnc Iwms as ire nol in 
dispensable lo Ihe most tllicienl (urn t ion ol the ^roiip, and in 
which group poh(> is ultiniitelv clc tennmcd by the will ol Ihe 
whole society 


IhO Dimocracy wd ( mil / at ion 
**( ivili/ation consists in leaching men to govern themseKes 
by letting them do it 

Ouotc (i in \V h thro Ricn^n I hi Undirls imj Pi inciph s of Modern / egui- 
/a/cci/i (>n w > ork Dutton 1915) p 8 

161 inv IKepiNiss of ( iti/fns Is tiif 1 m> 

“This same < nieiion of the uni\ersal happiness ol individuals 
justilic's the ( hiistian doc lime of love not inei<l> as poeli>, 
but as scienie Judged b> the same crileiion the ideal jKilits 
must be that in whie h the happiness ol cili/ens is the enel and 
their enlightened consent the seat, of soveuignlv oi that foini 
of society in whicli men lule Ihe^mselvc's by discussion, ])ei 
suasion and agreement foi the sake ol IIkmi eoinmon and max- 
imum happiness Hence cleinociac > stiikes me as I topian only 
in the sense in which the liest is always be'yond the reach of 
present attainment , and the skeptics of democracy appear lo me, 
not as shrew d polilu al disc overers (for the failures ol democ rac> 
are as old as human hisloiy), but as shallow opportunists, or 
victims of circumstance, or blind fanatics, or rhetorical adven- 

222 
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turers, who are unconsciously retracing more primitive stages 
of political development.” 

Ralph RarUm Perry, in Gi^n. P, Adams and Wm. P. Montaf^ue (cds.) 
QtrUemporary American Phtlotophy 

462. Dlmoc racy a Law of History 

‘•Democracy has on the whole just its existence and made 
probable its perinaiieiice by more wisf‘ legislation and admiiiis- 
tralion than any olher form of governinenl has giv«‘n. This is 
perhaps a hard saying, but a careful historical comparison of 
Ihe A\orks of aulo«Tac>. arisl(Kra<*y, v)-called representative 
government, and democracy will show, I believe, gieatei vigor, 
greater ability, greater justice, and gieatei enlightenment in 
the service of the last than of either of Ihe others.” 


I6,h PoPlLAH ^ilOV^R^M^.^T iNUiriKD 

“To support the Ins when things are going well; to sup]K>rt 
the Outs when lhe> seem to be going badly, this, in ^pite of all 
llial has been said al)out lw<‘edUMlum and tweedledee, is the 
e^stnice of |K)puiar government.” 


161. Thk ]vip()TL%cc or the Private CinzEN 

“The private citizen l<Kla> has come to feel rather like a 
deaf spectator in the back row, who ought to ke<‘p his mind on 
the mystery oil* there, but cannot prile manage to keep awake, 
lie knows he is somehow alltrted bv what i^ going or. Rules 
and regulation^ continually, taxes annually, and wars oeeasion- 
all> remind him lhat he is being swepl along by great drifts of 
ciieumslanee. 

“^et these pnblie affairs are in no coio^ineing way his af- 
fairs. They are for the most part invisible. Thi^y are managed, 
if they are managed at all, by iirin nned powers. As a private 
person he d(K\s not know for eeilain w^hat is going on, or who is 
doing it, or where he is l>eing earried. No newspaper reports 
his environment so that he tan grasp it; no school has taught 
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him ho^ to ima^nne it; his ideals, often, do not fit with it, 
listening to speeches, utleiing opinions, and voting do not, he 
finds, enable him to govern it. lie lives in a world which he 
cannot see, does not undeisland, and is unable to direct. 

“In the cold light of expeiience he knows that his sover- 
eignty is a fiction, lie reigns in theoiy, but in fact he does not 
govern.*' 


165. Tul Pi blu Di ( ri \sr\f.LY Able to Judge 
Pi bi k An \irs 

“It is not inipiobable . . . that the amount of knowledge 
needed lor the adininislialion of public aflaiis is increasing 
more rapidly than the difliision ot surdi knowledge, and that 
this is lessening the capacity of the ordinary cili/en to form an 
opinion ol his own on Ihe vaiioiis matteis that arise in condiicl- 
ing the go\ernmenl If so, the range of cpieslions al)oul which 
the public c annol form a r«»al opinion tends to enlarge, or at 
leas! dcK's not diiniuisli This is paili(uliul\ ttue whcue the 
special knowledge of exfK^ils is iinoKed, because it is iiol easy 
for the community at large lo weigh expert opinion Few things 
are, in fact, more dilliciiU, cu lecpiire grealet expeiicmce, and 
yet the nuinlxT of cpicMions on which the advice ol experts is 
indispensable grows with every advance in technical knowledge 
and niechariic'al invenlion ” 

A. Liwif m e 11 PMk Opinion and Popular OovernnurU York, 

liongnicuis (invn, 1911), pp 491 

166 Thl Fascist Theory or hip Sr ate 

“The relations, therefore, between slate and citizens are 
completely reversed by the Fascist doclijiie. Instead of Ihe 
lilreral, democratic formula, "ISociet> for the Individual,' we 
have ‘individuals for Society,’ with this diflerence, however: 
that while the liberal dcK trines eliminated soc iety. Fascism does 
not submerge the individual in the social group. It subordi- 
nates him, but does not eliminate him; the individual as part of 
his generation ever remaining an element of society, however 
transient and insignificant he may be. Moreover, Ihe develop- 
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men! of individuals in each generation, when coordinated and 
humanized, conditions the development and prosperity of the 
entire social unit. 

“At this juncture the antithesis between the two theories 
must appear complete and absolute. Libeialism, DemcKTacy, 
Socialism look upon social groups as aggregates of living in- 
dividuals; for Fas('ism they arc the rei^apitularuig unity of the 
indelinile series of generations. For libeialism, society has no 
puipose othei than those of the members Ihing at the present 
moment. For Fascism, s(K*iety has historii'al and immanent 
^nds of preservation, expansion, iinpiovement, quite distinct 
fiom those of the individuals who at a given moment compose 
it; so distinct, in fad, that lhe> may e\cn Indn opposition. . . . 

“For liberalism, siKiety has no life distinct from the life of 
the individuals, or as the phrase goes: Soinlur in singulanUile^. 
For Fascism, the life of so( iety overlaps the existence of indi- 
vidiials and piojects itself into the succeeding generations 
thiough lenturies and millennia. Individuals ct>me into being, 
grow, and die, tollowed by others, unceasingly; social unity 
i( mains alwa\s idcnlkal to itself For lilieralism, the individual 
is the end and society the means; nor is it (onteivable that the 
individual, (oiisidered in the dignity of an ultimate finality, 
be lowered to mere instrumentality. For Faseism, sociely is 
the end individuals the means, and its whole life conskts in 
using individuals as instiunienls for its social ends. The state, 
theiehiro, gnaiils and piotecls Ihe welfare and development 
of iiidiv iduals not for their exclusive interest, but because of 
the identity of Ihe needs of individuals with those of society as 
a whole. . . . 

“There is a liberal theory of freetlorn, and there is a Fascist 
concept of liberty. For we, 1 <k>, maintain the necessity of safe- 
guarding the condilirms that make for the free development of 
the individual; we, Uk), believe (hat the oppression of individ- 
ual personality ran find no place in the modem state. We do 
not, however, accept a bill of rights which lends to make the 
individual superior to the slate and to enqxiwer him to act in 
opposition to sor iety. Our concept of liberty is that the individ- 
ual must be alloweil to develop his ^wrsoriaHly in Irehalf of the 
>late, for these ephemeral and iiillriitesimal elements of the 
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complex and permanent life of society determine by their 
normal growth the development of the state. But this indi- 
vidual growth must be normal. A huge and disproportionate 
development of the individual of classes, would prove as fatal 
to society as abnormal growths are to living organisms. . . . 

“Democracy vests sovereignty in the people, that is to say, 
in the mass of human beings. Fascism discovers sovereignty 
to be inherent in society when il is juiidically organized as a 
state. Democracy, therefore, turns over the govenmient of 
the state to the multitude of living men that the> may use it 
to further their own irUercsts; Fasc‘ism insists that the govern- 
ment be intrusted to men capable of rising above their own 
piivate interests and of realizing the as])iralions of the soc'ial 
coIlectivit\, considered in its unil> and in its lelatioii to the 
past and future. 

“Fascism, therefore, not only rejects the dogma of popular 
sovereignty and substitutes for it that o( stale v)vereignly, 
but it also pioclaiins that the great mass of citizens is not d 
suitable advo(*ate of social interests for the reason that the 
higher demands of so( iel> and of histor> is a vei/ rare gift and 
the privilege of the (hosen few. INatural int(‘lligence and cul- 
tural preparation are of great service in such tasks. Still more 
valuable perhajis is the inliiiliveness of rare great minds, their 
traditionalism and their inherited qualities.” 


467. JE^T•^Rso^ ON xiri] \ or a N\tur\l Aristoc’racy 

“I agree with you that there is a natural aristocracy among 
men. The grounds of this an' virtue and talents. . . . There is 
also an artiikial aristocracy, fonnded on wealth and birth, 
without either virtue or talents; for with these it would belong 
to the first class. The natural arist<MTacy I consider as the most 
precious gift of nature, for the instruction, the trust, and gov- 
ernment of society. . . . Ma> we not even sav, that that ftvrm 
of government is the Iresl. which provides the most effectually 
for a pure selection of these natural arisfoi into the offices of 
govenimenl? The artificial aristocracy is a mischievous in- 
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gredienl in government, and provision shouid be made to i«e* 
vent its ascendency.” 

Thomas Jcflon>on to John Adamt., Octolior 28, 1813. 

468. Finnev on the Oullcr Half in a Democbacy 

“Democracy never has w<»rked, except temporarily. The 
leadership of the wis(> and the g(K)d has never been anything 
more than a l)eaiiliful wish. ... To date, in western society, 
tlie mobilization of the masses has never been secured except 
b> force or superstition. . . . Successful democracy demands 
the ascendency of the wise and g<M)d. . . . Rut if leadership 
by the intelligent is ever to Ik* achieved, followership by the 
dull and ignorant nuisl sumeb<»w be assured. Followership, 
quite as much as leadership, is. therehjre, the criudal problem 
of the present crisis. . . . 

“hvery culture system accumulates an enormous capital of 
calchw(»ids, proveibs, (>])igiams, slogans, witticisms, rhymes, 
old ssiyings, catechisms, and the like. They are the capsules 
in which concentrated philosophies an* swallowed. . . . 

“Imitation is the normal method of human mentation, and 
. . . epigrams, i)roverbs, slogans, and the other symbols of 
condensed concepts are a* new'ssary to collec’tive thinking as 
are words themselves. . . . 

“What the duller half of the impulation i\eeds, therefore, is 
to have their relieves conditioned into behavior that is sixially 
suitable. And the wholesale memoii/ing of catchwords pro- 
vided they an* sound ones is the only practical means.” 


469. Relation or liEVOERS to tub People 

“Only if there be an abundance of iixpiiring minds among 
the pet)ple can the leaders who are striving to answer riddles 
of the time me<‘t a sympathetic response from the masses whose 
support is essential to their success.” 
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470. Prky of the Demagogtib 

**To accustom people lo act without understanding is to 
make them the prey of the demagogue.’* 

John Dewey (reference not located). 

471. Moral JLDG1V1L^T of the Masses Sxjperior to That 
OF THE Intellectuals 

‘‘The thought of what we call the educated classes is controlled 
essentially hy those ideals which have t)een tiansmitted to us by 
past generations. . . . 

'‘When we bear this in mind we may undeistand the chaiac- 
leristics of the IWiavior of the intellectuals. It is a mistake to 
assume that their mentality is, on the a\ei»ige, appieciably 
higher than that of the rest of the people. Perhaps a greater 
number of independent minds fiixl their way into this group 
than into s(iine other group of iiidivkhitils who are in<ideratel\ 
well-to-do; but their average mentality is surely in no wav 
superior to that of the workingmen, who bv the conditions of 
their yoirth have Ireen coru|M'lled lo sul)sist on the produce of 
their manual lalror. In Inrlh groups mediocrity prevails; un- 
usually strong and unusually weak individuals are lire e\cop 
lions. For this reason the stienglh of character and intellect 
that is ie(|uired for v igoious thought on mat lers in whic h interrsi* 
sent irneirts are involved is not cmninonly fouitd. eillier among 
the intelleelnats or irr any other part of the |)opijlaf ioit This con- 
dition, combined with the thoroughness with whidr the inleilec- 
lualshaveimbilred the traditions of the past, makes the majotilv 
of them in all nations conventional It has the ellct I that their 
thoughts are based on tradition, and that therangeof their visit ai 
is liable to lye limited. . . , 

“It is therefore not suqrrising that the masses of the people, 
whose atlachrnenl lo the past is comparatively slight, resjnmd 
more (piickly and more energetically to the urgent demands ot 
the hour than the educated classes, and that the ethical ideals 
of the l)est among them are human ideals, not those of a segre- 
gated class.” 

Fran/ Boas, Anthropology and Modern Life (Now yoik, Norton, 1932)* 
pp. 196 99, 
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472. Social versus Non-Social Problems 

"There is . . . one outslanding diOTerenee between social and 
non-social problems, ll is this: bVcciuently a skilled iiidi\idual 
can, single-handed, solve a non-social problem, be it in engineer- 
ing, agricnlture, or medicine. Bui no one iierson, however 
skilled he may be, can solve a social problem all i)y himself, 
precisely because ihe vilutioii of a social problem is found in I he 
coming U) agreement of groups of men who have l)een holding 
conllicling positions. The solution of the so-called Mexican 
ptoblein, for example, cannot be attained by the Pn'sident of 
Ihe I mi led States, by t Congress, or even by all of the people 
of the I ’niled States. It can lie reached only by a meeting of the 
minds of leading American and Mexiian otiiciuls, or of the 
Vmerican and Ihe Mexican people. While, Iheiefore, one man 
may be the agent by which an agreement is brought alxiut, he 
cannot solve Ihe problem. "I'he agreeing must be done for them- 
selves by the persons or groups concerned. 1 1 follows then, as we 
shall set*, that tlie means by which socitrl adjustments are at 
present usually sought are in fact unavailing to bring about the 
(lesirtnl ends.’’ 

h \j riaik(s The irf of Slravfhi Thiukinq (^^'w York, Appleton, 1929), 
p MA 

1711. 0\LY TTiL Fi:w Need to Reason 

“ll is only for the professions and executive jiositions in 
business that it is necesstrry to lie able to reason logically from 
tause to effect.” 

it Montague Rutter, in SchtHtl and Stwielv, 33.1 lO (.Ian .11, 1931'), 


t7'l. (JOVERNMENT BY THE WlSE, THE RlCH, AND 
THE (fOOD 

“As to intrusting the power of government solely to a class 
'Composed of presumably Ihe most intelligent members of the 
eommunity, the history of New England shows ns again and 
egairr, as a matter of practical statecrafi, how the ‘wise, the 
rich, and the good’ have shown less collective wisdom than the 
members of the despised lower orders, as well as a more bitter 
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class spirit, a narrower inlclleclual outlook, and a loss broadly 
human attitude towaid life.” 

James Trusl«»w Adams Neiv England in Ike Hepabhc, 1776 IS^tO (Boston, 
Little Blown, 1926), p 301 

175. The Limitations of thf Expert 

“The day of Ihe plain man has passed. . . . This is, we are 
told, a bif? and complex wot Id, about which we have lo find our 
wa\ at oiu peril. The plain man Is loo i^rnoiani and toi> unin- 
teresled lo b(‘ able lo judfre the adcifuaiv ol the answers suj?- 
jsested to oiii problems . . . hither we mu'- 1 trust (he making 
of fundamental decisions to experts, or Iheie will be a break- 
down in the inaihineiv of ^roveinmenl . . . 

“^o one, 1 think, (ould s('rioii'-lv deny today lhal in fad 
none of our sot lal problems is < apable of wise resolution without 
formulation of ilstonlenl bv an expert mind. . . . 

“But it is one tiling to UT^»e Ihe need for expeit tonsultation 
at exeiy slag<‘ in iritiknif^ fiolitv , il is another thin*’, and a >ery 
dilleient Ihin^? lo insjsl that Ihe expert’s pidi^yienl rnusi lie 
final. . . . Al)o\e all, peihaps, and Ibis most ur#cen11\ wheie 
human problems are (onceined, the expert fails to see that every 
jud^’ment he makes nol puieh fat tual in nature Ininas with it a 
sdieme of xalues whuh has no special xalidity alxMil il. Jle 
tends lo confuse the iiniKirlant e of his fat Is with the unporlant i* 
of what he profHises to do alKiiit them . . 

“The exjier I, 1 su»tfest, sat rifites Ihe insight of common sense 
to the intensity of his (‘Xfierjence No one can read the wntinf?s 
of Ml F W 1 aylor, Ihe ella lent v (m^ineer, without seeint? that 
his concenliation u|xm the problem of re.ithiiif; the niaxiiniim 
output of pii'-iioTi pel man per dav made him ctime to see the 
laborer simply as a mat bine for the production of pij^-iion He 
forgot the complexities of human nature, the fat t that the 
subject of his experiments had a will of his own whose consent 
was essential lo effedixe success . . . 

“The expert, again, dislikes the appearance of novel views 
Here, perhaps, the ex]>eriente of stitmce is most suggestive 
since the possibility of picxif in this realm avoids the chief 
diflicultic'S of human material. Every one knows of the difficul- 
ties encounteied by Jeimer in his effort to convince his medical 
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contemporaries of the importance of vaccination. Tlie Royal 
Society refused to print one of Joule’s most seminal papers. The 
opposition of men like Sir Richai'd Owen and Adam Sedgw'ick to 
Darwin resembled nothing so nunb as that of IU>rne to Galileo. 
Not even so ^reat a surgeon as Sim]>son could see merit in 
Lister’s discovery of antiseptic treatment. The opposition to 
J^asteur among medical men ^as so vehement that he declared 
regretfully that he did not know he had so many enemies. La- 
croix and Poisson report to the Freiadi Academy of St'iences 
that (ilalois’ woik on the lheoi> of groups, which t Cayley later 
put among the great mathematical a<'hievements of the nine- 
ieenlh ccMilury, was (|uile unintelligible. E\e!> one knows how 
biologists and ph>sicisls failed l<» perrehe foi long yeans the 
significance of Gregor Mendel and Willard (iibbs. . . . 

“The Duke of Wellington was ne\er brought to see the ad- 
\antag<‘ of the breech-loading rifle . . . 

“ Hie expel t , in fact , sim[ily b> reason of his immersion in a rou- 
tine, tends to la(*k tle\ibili(> of mind onee he ap|)ioa(*hes the mar- 
gins of his s|>e( ial theme. I le is incapable of rapid adaptat ion to 
novel situations. He unduly disc'ouins experience which does not 
tall> wilti his own. lie is host ile to \ lews which are not set out in 
terms he has been accustomed to handle. No man is so adept at 
leali/iiig diflicullies within the field that he knows; but, alM.), few 
aie so incapable of meeting situations outside that held. Special- 
ism sec'ins to brml a hoiror of unwonted experiment, a weakness 
in achieving adaptabilitN, Ixdh of v\hich make the expert of du- 
bious value when he is in supreme command of a situation. . . . 

“The expert, in shoil, remains exfieit uiion the condition 
that he does not seek to (ocirdinate his specialism with the total 
sum of human knowledge. 1'he mtanent that he seeks that co- 
ordination he ceases to U' an expeit. . . . 

“We mnsi ceaselessl> lemembei that no 1 mx 1> of exports is 
wise enough, or g<H)d enough, to Im* charged with the destiny of 
mankind. Just In'cause the> are experts, the whole of life is, for 
them, in constant danger of lieing siierihced to a part ; and they 
are saved from disaster only l)> the need of deference to the 
plain man’s common sense.” 

TTarold J. Laski, “The TJmitalions of the Expert,” in Harpers Mogazint^ 
162:101 9 (Doc, 1930). 
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476. John Adabis on the Tyranny of the Majority 
“The fundamenlal article of political creed is, that des* 
pot ism, or unlimited sovereignty, or absolute power, is the same 
in a majority of a popular assembly, an aristoeralical council, 
and oligarchical junto, and a single empenw. Equally arbitrary, 
cruel, bloody, and in every respect diabolical.” 

John Adams to Thomas Joffoison, N >vembor 13, 1815. 

177. Tyrajnny of the Majority 

“When society is itself I he tyrant society collectively, over 
the separate individuals who compose it il s means of I yranniz- 
inf? arc nol restricted lo Ihe acts which it may do by the hands 
t)f its polilical functionaries. Society can and does execute its 
own mandates: and if it issues wiong mandates instead of rif?hl, 
or any mandates at all in thiufjs with which it ouf?ht not to 
meddle, it practices a scK'ial tyranny more formidable than many 
kinds of political oppression, since, thouf?h not usually upheld 
by such extreme penalties, it leaves fewer means qf escape, pene- 
trating much more deeply into the details of life, and enslaving 
the soul itself. Protection, therefore, against the tyranny of the 
magistrate is not enougli; theie needs protection also against 
tlie tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feeling: against the 
tendency of sor'iety to impose, by other means than civil penal- 
ties, its own ideas and practices as rules of conduct on those 
who disMMit from them; to fetter the development, and, if fKis- 
sible pre\ ent the format ion, of any individuality nol in harmony 
with its ways, and (oinjrel all characters to fashion themselves 
upon the model of its own. There is a limit to the legitimate 
interference of collective opinion with individual independence; 
and to find that limit, and maintain it against encroachment, is 
as indispensable to a g<K)d condition of human affairs, as pro- 
tection against ]K>litical despotism.’" 

John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (London, Paiker, 1859), pp. I3f. 

478. Relation of the Individual to the Majority 
“The relation of an individual to democracy is a paradox. If 
every one r^^^spected the opinions of the majority, those opinions 
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would never improve. If everybody defied the opinions of the 
inajoriLy, there would he no government.” 

Walter TJppmann, American Inquisitors (New York, MacmiUan, 1928), 
pp. 107-8. 

479. The Right op the Minority to Speak 

“If all mankind minus one, were of one opinion, and only one 
person were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing that one person, than he, if he had the 
power, would be justified in silencing mankind.” 

John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (Ixmtlon, Parker, 1859), p. 33. 

180. Minorities and Their Service 

“Active, unaba^hed, g<KKl-nal tired minorilies are needed 
wherever our life is organized, and indeed wlierever, organize 
or nol, we move in masses. . . . 

“The indispensalile functions of minorilies, then, are these: 
To bring into the o|)en any oppression, injustice, untruth, failure, 
or defect that the ]>owers that l>e are coinniitting or permitting 
or failing to perceive; to apprehend and to define new issues, 
especially in situations in which the majority has a strong motive 
for continuing the slalm quo: to bring it to pass that ideas shall 
be thrashed out before adion is taken; to protect the ruling 
majority from becoming the victim of its own power; finally, 
being convinced where tiuth and right lie, to stick to the con- 
v’^iction through thick and thin without compromise unless right 
reason shows that the conviction is erroneous. . . , 

“The most significant part of an> sfK*iety is mime minority in 
which creative changes are genninating. Without minorities 
society, as an order of reason, would perish.” 

(i<Hwgo A. Cm*, The Motives of Men (Now York, Scribner, 1928), 
pp. 224-29. 


481 . Irreconcilable SiTB-(lRouPb 

“In several nations at the present day there are large bodies 
of iiTcconcilables who are unwilling for other reasons to abide 
by the decision of the majority on the most fundamental of 
^11 political questions, the form of government and the right of 
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the existing authorities to rule. They submit, for the moment, 
because there is no immediate prospect of successful resistance, 
but so far as they are concerned no general or public opinion 
can be said to exist in the land. . . . 

“Examples of irreconcilables, always more or less bitter, may 
be found in the cases of the Irish Nationalists, of the Clericals 
in Italy, of the Poles, Danes, and Alsatians in Germany, and 
of the many struggling races in the conglomerate of Austria- 
Hungary — to speak only of countries that have enjoyed for 
some lime representative institutions. We have had in America 
also our own painful experience during the period of Reconstruc- 
tion after the Civil War, when the white people of the states 
under carpet-bag rule may be fairly said to have been irreconcil- 
able.” 

A. Lawronce IjOw«11, Public Opinion and Popular (hwernmeni (Now York, 
Longmans (ireeii, 1914), pp. 321*. 

482. DliMOCRACY 

“A society which makes provision for participation in its 
go<xl of all its members on equal terms and which secures flex- 
ible readjustment of its institutions through interaction of the 
different forms of associated life is in so far democratic.” 

John Dewey, Demcfcracy and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1916), 
p. 115. 

483. FuiSEDOM UN Social Relationships 

“The essence of freedom is not irrelevant spontaneity but 
the fullness of relation. We do not curtail our liberty by join- 
ing with others; we find it and increase all our capacity for life 
through the interweaving of willings. It is only in a complex 
state of society that any large degreo of freedom is possible, 
because nothing else can supply the many opportunities neces- 
sary to work out freedom.” 

M. P. Follelt, The New State (New York, I^ongmans Green, 1920), p. 69. 

484. Democracy 

“Democracy inevitably carries with it increased respect for 
file individual as an individual, greater opportunity for free- 
dom, independence, and initiative in conduct and thought, and 
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forrespondingly demand for fraternal rep^ard and for self-im- 
l)osed and voluntarily lK)rne resptmsi bililies/’ 

John Dowry, urtiolo “ Domocracv nnd Eduration,** in Paul M(»nroo (od ), 
Cyclopedia of Education (Now York, Maoniillau, 1911), 2 29i. 

485. Democracy Opposed TO Okiginauty \ind I^DIVIDlJ\LlTY 

“The progress of democracy means the production of the 
>ery slate of things as unfavorable as possible to the develop- 
ment of individual eneigy. Make all men ecpial, so far as laws 
can make them ecpial, and what does that mean but that each 
unit is to he lendered hoi)elessly f(‘eblc in the presence of an 
overwhelming inajoiit>. Could one man retain aii> independ- 
ence of thought when he begins to realize the fact that there 
aie thirty millions of people each with as g(H>d a light to loim 
an opinion as hirnsell and as g<H)d a chance of enfon ing ilP . . . 
l^lace all mankind on a dead level, and a crushing public opinion 
will be generated as siHintaneously as electric action will set i p 
when >ou foim a galvanii battery.” 

li S , ar1i<lo on ‘Sodal Macddaini/ation ** in Fraser' i, Magazine (Lon- 
don), N S 6 r>J ( Vug 1872) 

486, Ntit/scul on an Eliil 

“The essential thing, howe\er, in a good and healthy aris- 
loiTacy is that it should not regard itsell as a iunction cither of 
the kingship or the commonwealth, but as the significance and 
highest just ilkation theHMif -that it should therefore ac(‘ept 
with a g<H)d conscience the saciilice of a legion of individuals, 
who, for i/v sake, must lie suppressi'd and reduced to imperfci i 
men, to slaves and insliumenls. Its fundamental belief must 
be precisely that socielv is not allowed to exist for its own sake 
but only as a foundation and scaffolding, by means of which a 
select class of beings may be able to elevate themselves to their 
higher duties, and in general to a higher existence. . . , 

“Here one must think profoundly to the *ery basis and re- 
sist all sentimental weakness: life itself is es^enhally appropri- 
ation, injury, (ompiesl of the strange and weak, suppression, 
severity, obtrusion of fieculiar forms, incorporation, and at the 
least, putting it mildest, exiiloitation;- but why should one for 
ever use precisely these words on which for ages a disparaging 
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purpose has been stamped? . . . ‘Exploitation’ does not belong 
to a depraved, or impeifect and piimilive society: it belongs to 
the nature of the living being as a primary oi^anic function; it 
is a consequence of the intrinsic WOl to Power, which is pre- 
cisely the Will to Life.” 

Friodruh Niot?sch«* Beyond Good and Evd (IVans by Zimiumi New 
York, Modoin Library, no dale Ib1 rd 188?), pp 198 200 

487. Frffdom \nd Famine Mutual lixtLUSivBS 

“lie who is absorbed by the niCTe fif^ht ap^ainst slarvalion is 
in bondd^je to the subhuman rondilions of biolo^i(*al exislonco. 
His life, like Ihe wild aiiimars, is exhausted by the stiugfi*le to 
keep alive His humaiutv is established, inaintaiiied, and ad- 
vanced by Ihe secoudaiy, teitiaiy. and leinolei inteiests that 
branch out from the main stem and grow to independence and 
comj)etili\c value. 

“In a >^oid, freedom and famine cannot live together. Fiee- 
dom begins wheie eiononiic necessity ends.” 

Ifora<( IV1 Kalkn lmiunhutJism An Ifncrwr/w Hfo of Li/r (New York, 
Hveiight, ion), p 200 

188 Libi rty for Injustici.. 

“Democratic libeit> has Ihxm sought as an end in itself The 
result has Ix^en that the victoiv of dermKTatic piinciples has 
bestowed ec^uul lil}eit> on piivileged jKiwei and on its victims, 
on the >dlid opinions which weie suppiessed by tvianny and 
on the iirational tviann> which oppiessed them Demociatu 
liberty, like the rain fiorn heaven, has fallen alike uf)on the 
just and the unjust. It has made ])ii\ileged iiower inxiolable, 
it has made the authority of tvadilion inxiolable By aiming at 
lil)ert y as a gcjod in itself, and not as a means, it has, in the name 
of liberty, set aside justice and the oiiteria of valid opinion ’ 

Robert Biiflault, Breakdima (N«w York, Coward MiCann, 1932), 

pp 16? 66. 

189. Discussion the Tecuniqui: of Democracy 

“The aim of true democracy is to secure the active parlici- 
I>ation of every individual up to the limit of his capacity in the 
conduct of all his social, vocational, and political allairs. I* 
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is intended to be all-inclusive with the qualification noted; it 
is meant to take oo^izancc of the immature child, of the moron, 
and even of the criminal. It embraces every social relationship 
whether of a president to all American citizens, or a man to a 
single companion. 

“While democracy really involves a philosophy of life and an 
attitude toward people, it requires also a technique. The diffi- 
culty in securing democracy has been that more attenliou has 
been paid to defending it as a philosophy than to develoi)ing 
the methodology by which it could be made to function in life. 
If all are to participate up to the limit of their c^apacity in the 
groupings of which they arc a part, they must learn how to 
participate.” 

Ilnrri^oii S. Klliott, The Process of Group Thinking (New York, Associa- 
tion tVess, 1<^2S), p. 1. 

190. 1^TELLECTU\L MeTHOI>S OF Dt:MOCR\CY lNADEQt.\TE 

“'Pherc has long lieen maturing a conviction that the intel- 
lectual methods of democracy are inadequate to the issues with 
wlik'h a democracy has to deal. So inadccpiate to their task 
have been its methods of initiating and formulating policies, 
that decisions have for the most part been made by small bodies 
of {lersoiis who may have indeed a public purpose to serve, but 
who may also have private ends to gain. 1’hese arc then ‘put 
over’ on the public for disc‘ussion and adoption, the appeal 
l>eing largely emotional and diretied toward securing adherence 
rather than criticism and understanding. We have had much 
coiidoinnatifm of llie prm’ess, but little suggestion as to how 
l)etler methods might lie dcvelo|>od and eintdoyed. . . . 

“One . . . may well . . . ask whether there is any way out 
save the more and more expanded use i)f the method of group 
dLscussion." 

John l)cw«‘y. Introduction to A. D. ShetFicId, T/aining for Group Ex- 
perience (New York, 'Phe Inquiry, 1929), pp. x-xi. 

491. How TO Create Social Will 

“All our ideas of conscious self-determination lead us to a 
new method: it is not merely that we must be allowed to govern 
ourselves, wc must learn how to govern ourselves; it is not only 
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Ihdt we must be |?i\en ‘free speech,’ we must leain a speech 
that js fiee, we aie not gi\en nghls, we cieale lights, it is not 
only that we must in\ent machmeiy to get a social will ex- 
pressed, we must invent ma(luner> that will gel a social will 
ueated ” 

M P loUctl The Neil iS/a/e (New York Longmans Oi con 1920) pp 8f 

492 DlSCLSSIOlN \N Essf-NTIVL or (Jovi rnwfnt 

“]Now suielv, if we leflect u|Mm if, what mailers most in the 
lin> deuuKiatw so( lelies wimh we feel lo be thorough! v satis 
lailorv foims of •,ov(imuent is what (oriies out of the iiec 
give and lake of disc iission \^ he ii men who aie serving a com- 
mon puffiosemeel lo |kh >1 Ihrii cxpeiience loan I hen difhciiltics 
and evcMi then disconUnls, there coinc's alniut a real pio((*ssof 
collective thinking 1 he iianowiifss and one sidedness of each 
persons point of view aie coitecled and something emeiges 
which each can lecogiu/e as cMiilKKlving the linth c»f what he 
sIcKid loi and vet (or lather lheic‘loie) is seen lo sei ve the pni- 
jxise of Ihc SOCK IV IxtUi lhan what an>one c cwiceived loi him 
M It 1 hat IS ol coiiisc' an idc il Sue h peilcc I igic'emenl is noi 
often leached Rnl it is in ideal whic h is alwa>s to some exieni 
leali/ed when Iheie is open and hank discussion And ainono 
wilh expciieiue ol the cHectiveness ot disiussion in a small 
democialic scxieh must lecogni/ehow valuable is the conliibii 
tiori of Ihose who aic not (asil> convinced but can stand up 
resolute Iv foi then own tKUiit of view Wheie discussion of 
that kind pievails we lecogm/e that dcmocracv is not a make 
shill Ol a coinpiomise oi a means of keeping people cpiiet bv 
the piodnclion of a sham imanimitv oi a prexess of counting 
heads lo save the lionble of bicMking them, but the ideal foim 
of goveinment 

A D r ind dv Ifu hwtnf/al of JJemw racy (I ondon Oxford Uni v«rsily 
Pre^s J929) pp 56 il 

19 J My Opponim s Cast 

“Paradoxical as it max seem, if I am a sincere seeker for 
truth, I shall help mv antagonist to put his case in the most 
favorable light and c*x)|ierate with him In socuiing an oppor- 
luivily for putting his theory to the test J shall do this because 
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I am convinced that his theory will not work, and that the sooner 
il k demonsfidled that it will not woik, under conditions which 
he himself ch<x)ses as be'ing cs|)ecially favorable for success, 
the better for my own position.” 

JN. G IVIcCred, in (joliirnbut Lnuersity Qiiarlefly, 19.27 (Dec. 1916). 

191. Democracy EhSiATiALLY the J^ducattve Effect or 

SllAUlNC. 

“TJie bes( jiuarantoe of (ollcdive efficiency and power is 
fil>eralioTi and use of the (liveisit> of individual capacities in 
iiiiliative, planning, foresight, vigoi, and enduranee. Per- 
sonalU> must Ije educated, and i)eisonality cannot beediuated 
bN confining its operations to tedinual and specialized things, 
oi to the less iinpoilant ielalioiisliips of life. Full Kliication 
comes only when there is a responsible share on the part of eaeh 
person, in pio|K)rtion to eapadiv, in shaping the aims and ixil- 
kies of the social gioups to which he Ixdorigs. 1his fad fixes 
I he significant e of dem(Ki*at>. It lannol be tonceived as a 
•»tHlarian oi racial thing nor as a tonseciation ot some fonn of 
government whkh has alieadv attained eonslitiilional sanc- 
tion. It is but a name for the fact that hiiinan naluie is devel- 
o])ed onl> when its ehrntrits take pail in diiecling things which 
are common, things for the sake of whith men uiid women form 
groups families, industrial companies, go\eriimen«s, churches, 
scientific associations, and so on. The principle holds as much 
of one form t»f association, saN in induslrv and commerce, as it 
does in go\enimenl.” 

Tohn Ifeconslrmiiou in Plnlo^^i/phy (%( w York, Holt, 1920), 

p 209. 

19). Real FRELix)vr 

“I'hero can be no real freedom or deniotiaev until the men 
who do the work in a business also control its management.” 

Btrtrand Russdl, Political hlenls (^cw Yoik, Ccntuiv, 1917), p. 26. 

t96. \n Start Demed 

“Among the man^ drawbacks that mar the system of private 
ownership of capital, as it has lx‘eii hitherto developed, an ob- 
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vious blot has already been noted . . . that if only every one 
had a fair start it would be dilRcult to devise a more stimulating 
arrangement for human nature as it is with its instinct for ac- 
quisition and rivalry. Under private ownership of capital this 
fair start has not been given. . . . The owning class not only 
controls the equipment of industry, but also, by its greater in- 
dividual wealth, can give its sc^s, daughters, and dependents 
a better and longer education and bring them up under condi- 
tions — in the matter of food, clothing, and access to good air — 
that give them a long start in life’s race. Convention and cus- 
tom increase the ine<iuality.” 

Harllfty Withers, The Case for Capitalism (New York, Dutton, 1920), 
pp. 24^-26. 


497. The Necessity of Securitv 

“Food, clothing, shelter, health; protection against losing 
these gCKxls by disemployment or because of accident, disease, 
old age, by ‘overproduction,’ technological improvements, and 
all the other excuses for throwing men on the ftcrap heap like 
so many unwanted machine parts— -these are indispensable 
preliminaries to fulfilling, self-realizing individuality. No per- 
son can be quite '^imself who lives in cxinstant deprivation or 
in constant anxiety over these things. These things are the 
springs of power, the sustenance of character and personality. 
Men lacking the security which these things bring teconie 
brutalized, and if possession thereof does not necessarily make 
them human, it is also true that humanity is imx)ossible to 
achieve without such possession.” 

Horace M, Kallen, Individualism: An American Way of Life (New York, 
IJveright, 1933), p. 199. 

498. Hereditary Selection of Occupation 

“At present, it is very difficult to enter upon such a profes- 
sion as law or medicine unless one’s parents have a certain 
amount of money, since the training is expensive and earnings 
do not begin at once. The consequence is that the principle of 
selection is social and hereditary, not fitness for the work. . . . 
Farmers are selected mainly by heredity; as a rule, they are 
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ibe sons of farmers. . . . The hereditary principle has been 
abandoned in government, but it lingers in many other depart- 
ments of life. Wherever it exists, it promotes the inefliciency 
to which it formerly led in public alfairs. We must replace it 
by I wo correlative rules; first, that no one shall be allowed to 
undertake important work without having acquired the neces- 
sary skill; secondly, llial this skill shall l)e taught to the ablest 
of those who desire it, quite independently of their ])arents’ 
means. It is obvious that these two rules would enormously 
iniwase efnciency.” 

TifTtrand riusstdl, bJthtjcaiion ami the (UhhI Life (New York, Boni & IJ\e- 
ri|?hl, 19J6), pp. 306 7. 

499. iNUnRITED WlALTIl 

“ 1 have lM‘en concerned here to arsiie lhal a f)olitica1 democ- 
racy Is l)oiind by its \ery nature to resent, and ultimaiely, 
therefore, to sevk to overthrow, distinctions ainon{» its citizens 
which are built upon wealth or birth. It will therefore move, 
slowly it may be, but ne\ertheless inevitably, to the organiza- 
tion of an institutional framework in vvhi(*h the advantages of 
either arc suppressed. It will move slowly so long as the so- 
ciety shows itself capable of making the adjustments by con- 
-^'nt within a reasonable time. But those adjustinents, of them- 
■5el\es, produce an egalitarian temper which feels the burden 
of remaining ineffualities much more fiercely than was the cavse 
when they seemed, by their exienl, a part of the lixed order of 
nature.*' 

Harold J. I^ski. Dernofracy m ('nsis (<lhapel Hill, [University of Nortt 
Caioliua Pn^s, 1933), p. 1218. 



CHAPTER MI 

DEMOrRACY \ND LDl (^ATION 

^>00 DlAlOCIl\CY ImPLIIS I Dl( A.nO’V 

“A doniocicWA is more Ih^n a loiin of >’()\oriiiijenl il is pri 
marilv a mode of assocuted living, of (on)oinl communKaled 
expel u lu e I he extension m spai e llie nnnihei o^ uidividiidls 
who pailKipate in an iiileiest so that eadi has lo lefer his own 
a( tion lo tlial ot olheis and lo considei ihe ai lion of others lo 
pne poinl and iluedion lo his own, is equivalent lo ihe break- 
ing? down ol Iho'-e hdiiii rs of class race and n ilional ten dory 
A\huh kipl nun fiom peiccivin^ the lull inquiil ol Ihnr acli\- 
il> Ihese moM nuinefoiis and moie vaiieil |K)inls of contacl 
denoU a ;?ieatei dneisilv ol sliniuli to which ag mdividuii has 
to resiKind tliev consc(]iientl> put a }>iciniuni on x ami ion in 
his action Ihcv sccuie a hlieiation ol fKiweis which remain 
suppi<>avsed as loiu as the innlalions lo action are pailial, as 
they musl be in a ^roup which in its exc lusixeness shuts out 
manv mlcicsls 

‘ Dbvioush a socielx lo which sliatilicalion inlo scpnale 
classc's would be lal il inusi see lo il thil inUllcM lu d op(M>]luni 
tic*s aic accessible to all on c(|uabtc and cas\ leims \ socielv 
maikcd oil inlo classes need be specialK die nine only lo the 
ed IK It ion of ils lulin^ ehincnls \ schuIy which is mobile 
which IS full ol chiniuls foi the dislnbulion ol a change occui 
Tin^»' anywhcie musl see to it lhal its mcunbcis are educaled 
to pcisond imfiitne and idaplabdilx Ollifiwise they will 
be cneiw he lined by the changes in which Ihe y are caiuhl and 
whose <*ignili( nice oi coniU‘c lions they do not pereeive The 
result will be a confusion in which a few will appropnalc to 
Ihemscdxc's Ihe lesulls of the blind and ('xleiiially dircnled ac 
Indies of others ’ 

John Dewt y Danwraxy and Eductil ton (\fw York, Macmillan 1916) 

pp JOl 2 
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501. Education for Dkmocracy 
“Children in school must lie allowed freedom . , . I o develop 
acihe <]ualitiesof initial ive, independenc*e, and resoiiicefulness, 
l)efore Ihe abuses and failures of democracy will disappear.” 

John Dewoy and Evel>n Dewey, ScfuHtls of Totnonow (><ew York, 
Duiton, p :m. 

502. Democrvcy Begins at Home 

“The family is Ihe chiUrs first educational i>:ioup; no other 
1 ,is e(pial power. \ii aiitoc'ialic family makes a poor scImkJ 
tor democratic society. ^ ct neaily all iamilies aie cnlher autoc- 
racies or dual inonarchic‘s. We still hold to the lh«M)ry of the 
di\ine riirht of paternal kind's to absolute rule*. True, In \ineri- 
can homes, the rule is largely a Iiction. . . . But the strife of 
wills, the asserted and ignored aulhotily of parents, works only 
to devc'lop iiidi\idualisls. The >ounfj oft cm evpeiicmc^e a so- 
viedN in which they either li\e in sid)jection or in perjielual 
<*on(Iicl of wills, devoid of all alfc‘m]).*s to work out a c‘ommon 
f^oodwill.” 

Iloniy r. Copt* Edncdhon for Democracy (Now \oik, Mtumillau, 1920), 
p 109 

lOd. FrT DERICK MlLLIWl TV OC PlU '•'SI \ On IIIL WiDER 
Edccvtton or luv M>vs-i> (ItlPl) 

** Ml the misery whicdi ha^ <ome to Prussia duiiuj; the past 
Ncvu |r.e., from the revolution ol IfilfiJ is to be cn^diled ttiyou 
lleathcTs in the trainina coHeaes] and only you ^ou deserve 
the blame loi that godless pseudo educ’a I ion of the common 
p(M)ple which you have beem piopa^aliiii; as the c»nly true wis- 
dom and by nic'ans of which you ha\e destroyed faith and loy- 
alty in the minds of inv subjects and turncHl their hearts aw^ay 
from me. liven while I was yet (tovvu Prince 1 hated in my 
innermost soul this trickc'd-out, false* educ*ation strutting alKiul 
like a peacock, and while I was Rr..'ent I made every elforl in 
m\ |K>wer to overthrow it. 1 will go ahead on tliis beaten path 
without allowing myself to deviate* from it. First of all, these 
seminaries every one must lie removed from the large cities to 
omall villages, in ordcT lhal llic*y may be kept away frorti the 
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unholy influence which is poisoning our times. And then every- 
thing that goes on in them must be subjected to the closest 
supervision. I am not afraid of the populace, but my bureau- 
cratic government in which up to now I have had proud confi- 
dence, is being imdermined and poisoned by these unholy 
doctrines of a modem, frivolous, worldly wisdom. But as long 
as I hold the sword hilt in my l^ands, I shall know how to deal 
with such a nuisance.” 

Quoted in Edward II. Rcisncr, Nationalism and Edujcaiwn since i7S9 
(New York, Macmillan, 1922), pp. 161^2. 

504. HxmiuTv and Obbdibncb in an AuTOcaiATic Society 
(Russia, 1819) 

“The soul of education and the supreme virtue of a citizen 
is humility; and therefore ol)cdience is the most important vir- 
tue in a student.” 

Quoted in Thomas Darlington, Education in Bussia (Special Repiort on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 21<, Ixindon, H. M. Stationery Oflico, 1909), 
p. 58. 

505. Inequality in Education 

“For every 1,000 men engaged in the professions Counts 
showed that there are 360 children in the high schools; the same 
number of men efigaged in the machine trades, personal serv- 
ice, and common lalior had 169, 50, and 17 children respectively 
in secondary schools. Moreover, of every 100 children from 
these groups in the ninth grade, 60 of those whose fathers were 
in the professions remained until the last year. Of those whose 
fathers were in the machine trades, personal service, and com- 
mon labor only 21, 22, and 12 respectively remained. From 
such facts it appears that democracy provides from three to 
five times as well in secondary education for those from the 
economically superior families as for those with most need. 
Truly democracy gives to those who have.” 

Thomas H. Briggs, in Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 6:75 
(Oct. 1931). 

506. Terman on Differing Educational Needs 

“Graduation is well beyond the intellectual endowment of 
a larg[e proportion of children. Below 90 I.Q. graduation is by 
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no means likely, and nearly a third of all children test this low 
or lower. Proctor found that 70 per cent of those testing below 
95 I.Q. failed in more than half of their studies. A nation falls 
short of the true ideals of deiiioc*racy which refuses to furni^ 
suitable training to a third of its children merely because their 
endowment does not enable them to complete a couise of study 
which will satisfy the re((uirements for college entrance. , , . 

“High schools at present are in a measure ‘class’ schcxds. 
The child of 75 to 8.5 I.Q. has an inalienable right to the kind of 
training from which he can derive profit. Since there are so 
many who cannot master the usual high-school studies, new 
lines of woik of a more practical iiatuic will have to be 
added. . . . Instead of being undemocratic', as some have ar- 
gucKl, such diffeienliatjon of c'ourses and erilargenient of op- 
lK)rtunilies for vocational training of the humbler sort is a nec- 
essary corollary of the liuly deinociatu ideal.*' 

Ijt'wis IVI Tcrnian Fhe I riieHufence of School Children (Boslon, lloughtun 
Mitllin, 191^), pp. 90 


507. Wasti: 

“The waste of attempting to give e\erv one irresi>eclive of 
ability a high school education is colossal.” 

,1 L Tildsli*v, “Thi' High Sc )i(m>1s cif Nc w York City ” in Phi Beta Kappa 
Ary, 7: *>09 (May 1930) 

508. NijT/scHr run Ki)UCATif)N of this Few 

“The education of the masses cannot, therefoie, be our aim; 
but rather the education of «i lew picked men for gieat and last- 
ing works. We well know that a just |H)slenl> judges the collec- 
tive intellectual state of a time only by those few great and 
lonely figures of the period.’’ 

Fiieciiuh ISiet/sclic, I^CKtuie (Bah*. 1872) on Fhe Future of Our Kduca^ 
iional Jmiduitonb (fidiis. b> kc»nnc‘dy Now \ork Macmillan, 1911), 
p. 75. 

509. The Fear of 1 sooctrinvtion 

“In general the American people express a fear of using the 
schools for purposes of indoctrination. In the great majority 
of cases, however, this fear is found only in its naive form. Like 
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other peoples the world over they firmly believe that they are 
in a sense the chosen people of God, that their culture is ob- 
viously superior to all others, and that their institutions are the 
pure product of human reason. Moreover, these views are com- 
monly held by every group, sect, or locality in the country. As 
a consequence, when any segment of the American people teach 
to their children that their views of the universe, from the 
functions of the county sheriff to the destiny of man, are good, 
true, and right, they do not feel that they are indoctrinating the 
coming generation with the i^eculiar set of beliefs which I hey 
have inherited from their fathers. To be sure, when they behold 
their neighbors behaving in similar fashion, they recognize the 
process at once as indo(‘.trination of the most dangerous and un- 
justifiable character; but when they behave thus themselves they 
sincerely believe that they are merely guarding their boys and 
girls from error.” 

George S. Counts, Tlie American Road to Culture (New Y<)rk, John Day, 
1930), pp. 185-86. 

510. Unquestioning Acceptance of the Wisooivi of the 

Ages 

“Unless the chUd possessiis a faith in his teacher which will 
make it possible for him to accept without question the wisdom 
of the ages as his guide in the building up of his owm characler 
and in the formation of his attitude toward his fellowmari and 
the institutions of civil life, it will be imixissible for the adult 
generation to assimilate and to bind to itself in solidarity the 
succeeding generation. The state would thus be unable to per- 
petuate itself.” 

Thomas E. Shields, Philosophy of Education (Washington, Catholic 
Education Press, 1917), p. 265. 

511. Counts on Imposition in Education 

“The child will be imposed upon in some fashion by the vari- 
ous elements in his environment, the real question is not whether 
imposition will take place, but rather from what source it will 
come. ... 

“Education as a force for scx^ial regeneration must march 
hand in hand with the living and creative forces of the social 
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order. In their own lives teachers must bridge the gap between 
school and society and play some part in the fashioning of 
those great common purposes which should bind the two 
together. 

“This brings us to the question of the kind of imposition in 
which teachers should engage, if they had the power. Our obli- 
gations, I think, grow out of the sr)cial situation. We live in 
troublous times; we live in an age of t>rofound change; we live in 
an age of revolution. lnde(‘d it is highly doubtful whether man 
ever lived in a more eventful period than the present. . . . 
Today we are witnessing the rise of a (‘ivili/alion quite without 
prec'edent in human history -a civilization founded on science, 
technology, and machinery, possessing the most extraf)rdinary 
power, and ra])idly making of the entire world a single great 
society. Because of forces already released, whether in the field 
of economics, politicos, morals, religion, or ail, the old molds are 
being broken. And the pfM>ples of the earth are everywhere 
seething with strange ideas and passkms. ff life were peaceful 
and quiet and undisturbed by great issues, we might with some 
show of wisdom center our attention on the nature of the child. 
But with the world as it is, we cannot afford for a single instant 
to remove our eyes from the social scene or shift our allcniion 
from the peculiar needs of the age. . . . 

“The point should emphasized, however, that the present 
situation is also freighted with hotw? and promise. The age is 
pregnant with fKi^-sibilitlt^s. There lies within our grasp the 
most humane, the most beautiful, the most majestic civilization 
ev er fashiomnl by aii> jieople. . . 

“Jf the schools are to be really effective, they must become 
centers for the building, and not merely for Ihe contemplation, 
of our civili/alion. This does not mean that we should endeavor 
to promote partiouiar refi»rnis through the edmalional system. 
We vshoiild, however, giv e to our children a vision of the ]K)ssibil- 
ities which lie ahead and endeavor to enlist their loyalties and 
entlnisiasins in the realization of Ihe vision. Also our social 
institutions and practices, all of them, should be critically 
examined in the light of such a vision.” 

George S Counts, Dare Ifie Scfutol Build a New Social Order? (New 
York, John Day, 1932), pp. 27 37. 
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512. One Attitude towabd Indoctrination 

“Indoctrination (the procesb of inducing uncritical belief) 
is our best method for transmuting into ‘second nature’ the 
inherited wisdom of the race. It establishes lifelong habits and 
outlooks, freeing the mature mind from settled and routine 
matters, so that it can meet new |»roblems as they arise. But 
ind<K‘triuate erior and it also will remain as evil second nature, 
to poison life, peri)etuate sectarianism, and create disharmony. 
How can well-meaning but falKble men disiiiminate? . . . The 
only right use of indo(tiination is for the inculcation of i*onvic- 
tions, outlooks, and habits concerning the truth or wisdom of 
which educated, intelligent men aic in substantially universal 
agreement On conlioseisial or uncertain matteis the mind of 
>outh should l>e left uncommitled until the years of critical in- 
qiiii y, when such matters should be dealt within the spirit of fiee 
impjiry, or left as pait of the unsolved problems of existence.” 

AtilKxh (Gollegi I Notes, Dec I, 

513 DociLirv 

“When we think of the doc ilitN of the young we first think of 
the sloc'ks of intoirnalion adults wish to iiupise and the wa>s of 
acting they want to reproduce Then we think of the insolent 
coercions, the insinuating biilieries, the ]>odagogic solemnities 
by which the ficshnessol youth can be* faded and itsvivid curios- 
ities dullcnl. Education lieconies the ait of taking advantage of 
the helplessness of the >oung, the forming of habits becomes a 
guaiantcH' for tlie maintenance of hedges of custom ” 

John l)cw( y Uiinian Nature and Conduct (Now York, Holl, 1922), p 64. 

511. AuroMViic Inhrritanc r: or Alllgiainck 

“It is chiefly competition that keeps institutions adapted to 
the conditions they face and the people they serve. Without this 
spur the institution St andsst ill oi even degenerates. . . . 

“An inslltution that has the children of its members for 
nothing need not cater to them, and if it will content itself with 
sue h following, it may pelTify in its liacks It is not g<X)d, there- 
fore, that the sons should iiiheiil ciecjd, party allegiance, college 
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allegiance, local allegiance from their fathers; they should choose 
in freedom. The parent that fastens unescapable bonds upon 
the child before it has reached the age of choice confiscates the 
child’s personality. 

“If, Instead of inheriting their adherents organizations had to 
win them, they would accommodate themselves to loda>. The 
contrasts betwecm oigarii/atioiis would connect less with differ- 
ences of oiigin and histoi> and mote with the actual contrasts of 
type in contempoiaiy scK‘iety.“ 

E A Ross, Priticiples of Sodoloqy (Ntw York, Century, 1021), p 220. 

5J5. Doc rum VL ('Iondtttonjno a>d FuriLooM 

“ \ny religious, economic, s<Hial, or political doctiine iihich 
is so insinuated into the experience of a child that he is unable 
to think critically about it in so fai foi tli lobs him of his freedom. 
To illustrate. The e^pei irnenlalisl believes that a perstin who has 
been trained in a variety of patiiotism through certain types of 
flag-diill, etc., so that ho has not learned to think ciitically 
about his nation's policies, but has been conditioned to follow 
his country 's Hag where\ ei it a<H"s and no matter what the nature 
ol its mission, is in this lealm of his expeiience in much the same 
jxisilioii as the moth that has only one iespf>nse to a bright flame. 
Ills lieedom to ac I as an intelligent (ili/eii ha-» been Cimliscated 
by those who ha>e thus conditioned him to follow untliirikingly 
the men who, for the lime being, control his nation's poli- 
cies. . . . The e\|H'rimentdhsl iK'lieves that any resjionse which 
is so fixed that it cannot lie modified in the light of consequences 
is a dangerous response* to ae (juire. Such fixed ideas, paiticularly 
when chaiged wilh emotion, aie apt to liecome eiisla\ing prej- 
udi('es. lie l^elieves it an iinmoial prm'edure foi adults thus to 
seek 1o determine the future thought and conduct of the child. 
Afi» far as ixissible, he wants his own most fundamental values, 
such as faith in the experimental method and regard for the 
principle of social democracy, so to be ac'cepled that the way is 
kept open for their further oiitical examination by each in- 
dividual. Even the process of ciitieisin is not exempt from fur- 
ther criticism.” 

.Tohn Tj Childs Education and the Philosophy of Erocrwwntalism (New 
Ycirk, Ontury, 1931), pp 16J-62 
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516. Democracy in School Administration 

“Modem life means democracy, democracy means freeing in- 
telligence for independent effectiveness -Ihe emancipation of 
mind as an individual organ to do its own work. We natuially 
associate democracy, to l>e sure, with freedom of action, but fiee- 
dom of action without freed capacity of thought behind it is 
only chaos. If external authority in action is given up, it must 
be because internal authority of truth, discovered and known to 
reason, is substituted. 

“Ilow does the sch(K)l stand with leference to this maltei? 
Does the school as an accredited representative exliibil this trail 
of democracy as a spiritual foice? Does it lead and direct the 
movement? Does it lag behind the work at cioss-pur|KjsesJ^ I 
find the fundamental need of the sch(H)l lo(la> dependent uiK)n 
its limited lecognition of the priiic iple of fieedom of intelligence. 
This limitation appears to me to allect both of the elements of 
school life* teacher and pupil As to both, the s(h<K)l has lagged 
behind the geneial (*ontenipoiai> social movement; and much 
that is unsat isfa( toiy, much of conflict and of dgfed, comes 
from the disciepancv betwmi the relatively iindemociatic oi- 
gani/ation of Ihe school, as it aflects the mind of both teacher 
and pupil, and the giowth ami extension of the deinocialic 
principle in life beyond sch<K>l d(K)rs, 

“The ellort of the last two-thiidsof a century has been suc- 
cessful in building up the machinery of a democracy of mind. 
It has piovidcd the ways and means for housing and ecpiipping 
intelligence. . . . But when we tuni to the aim and method 
which this magnifkcmt institution serves, we find that our de- 
mocracy is not yet const ions of the ethical prin(*i})le upon which 
it rests the lesponsibilily and freedom of mind in discovery 
and pioof and consetpiently we find confusion where there 
should be order, darkness where there should Ik* light. The 
teacher has not the power of initiation and coiisti uctive endeavor 
which is necessary to the fnllillment of the function of teaching. 
The learner finds (xmdilions antagonistic (or at least lacking) 
to the development of individual mental power and to adequate 
responsibility for its use. . . . 

“ If there is a single public-school system in the 1 Jnited States 
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where there is official and constitutional provision made for 
submitting questions of methods of discipline and teaching, and 
the questions of the curriculum, textbooks, etc., to the discussion 
and decision of those actually engaged in the work of teaching, 
that fact has escaped my notice. Indeed, the opposite situation 
is so common that it seems, as a rule, to be absolutely taken for 
granted as the normal and final condition of affairs. The number 
of persons to whom any other (*ourse has occurred as desirable, 
or even possible— to say nothing of necessary — is apparently 
very limited. But until the public-s('h(K)l system is organized in 
such a way that every teacher has some regular and representa- 
tive way in which he or she can register judgment upon matters 
of educational importance, with the assurance that this judg- 
ment will somehow affect the s(*1mk)1 system, the assertion that 
the present system is not, from the internal standpoint, demo- 
cratic seems to be justified. Either we come here upon some 
fixed and inherent limitation of the democratic principle, or else 
we find in thi^ fai‘l an obvious dis('repanc> between the conduct 
of the s(*h<K)l and the conduct of social life -a discrepancy so 
great as to demand irniiiediate and })ersistent effort at reform. 

“The more enliuhlened |>ortions of the public have, indeed, 
become aw are of one aspect of this discrepancy. Many reformers 
are contending against the (conditions wdiich place the direction 
of sch(H)l affairs, including the selection of lexllxKiks, etc., in the 
hands of a IkkIv of men who are outside the school system itself, 
who have not ne(’essaril> any (*\pert knowledge of education and 
who are moved by non-('ducational nK»tives, Unfortunately, 
those who have noted this undemocratic condition of affairs, and 
wdio have striven to change it, have, as a rule, conceived of but 
one remedy, namely the transfer of luthority to the school super- 
intendciil. In tlieir /cal to plac'e the ('enter of gravity inside the 
S(.*h(X)l system, in their zeal to decrease the prerogalives of a 
iion-expeit s('h(K>I Ixiard, and l(j lessen the opportunities for 
C(»iTuplion and private pull whi(’h go with that, they have tried 
to remedy one of the evils of dem(XTacy by adopting the prin- 
ciple of autocracy. For no matter how wise, expert, or benevo- 
lent the head of the sch(K)l system, the one-man principle is 
autocTacy. 

“The logic of the argument goes farther, very much farther, 
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than the reformer of this type sees. The logic which commits 
him to the idea that the management of the school system must 
be in the hands of an expert commits him also to the idea that 
every meml)er of the school system, from the first-grade teacher 
to the princifial of the high school, must have some share in the 
exercise of educational power. The remedy is not to have one 
expert dictating educational methods and subject matter to a 
body of passive, re(‘ipient teachers, but the adoption of inlel- 
lecdual initiali\e, discus'-ioii, and decWon throughout the entire 
sch<M)l corps. I’he leriicd v of the partial e^ ils of democracy, the 
implication of the sch(K)l s>slem in municipal politics, is an 
appeal to a more thoroughgoing democracy. 

“The dictation, in theoiy at least, of the subject matter to 
be taught, to the teacher wlio is to engage in the actual work of 
instriK lion, and frequently under the name of close supervision, 
the attempt to determine the methods which are to be userl in 
teaching, mean nothing more or less than the deliberate restric- 
tion of intelligence, the imprisoning of the spirit livery well 
graded system of schools in this counliy rejoices in a course of 
study. It is no uncommon thing to find methods^of teaching 
such subjects as reading, writing, sjrelling, and arithmetic offi- 
cially laid down; outline topics in history and geograf)hy ar^* 
provided ready-made for the teacher; gems of literature are 
fitted to the successive ages of iKiys and girls, l^ven the domain 
t>t art, songs and methods of singing, subject matter and tech- 
nique of drawing and |»ain1ing, c*orue within the region on which 
an outside authority lavs ils sacrilegious hands. 

“I ba\e stated the tlicwy, which is also true of the practice 
to a certain extent and in certain places We may thank our 
heavens, however, that the practice is raiel\ as bad as the theory'^ 
would rerpiire. Su|)erintendents and princqrals often encourage 
individuality and thought fulm^ss in the invention and adoption 
of methods of teaching; and they wink at departures from the 
printed manual of study. It remains true, however, that this 
great advance is personal and infonnal. It depends upon the 
wisdom and tact of the individual supervisory official; he may 
withdraw his concession at any moment ; or it may be ruthlessly 
thrown aside by his successor who has formed a high ideal of 
‘system.’ 
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*'1 know it will be said that this state of things, while an evil, 
is a necessary one; that without it confusion and chaos would 
reign; that such regulations are the inevitable accompaniments 
of any graded system. It is said that the average teacher is 
incompetent to take any part in laying out the course of study 
or in initiating methods of insti action or disc'ipline. Is not this 
the type of argument which has been used from time immeino- 
ridl, and in eveiy department of life, against the advance of de- 
mocracy? What does democracy mean save that the individual 
is to have a share in determining the conditions and the aims 
of his own work, and that, uikmi the whole, through the free 
and mutual hannonizing of dilfeient indiv iduals, the work of the 
world is better done than when planned, arranged, and directed 
by a few, no mailer how wise or of how g<K)d intent that few? 
How can we justify our belief in the democratic piiniiple else- 
wheie, and then go hack entirely u^Mm it when we come to edu- 
cation.^ 

“ Moreover, the aigumenl proves loo much. The more it is 
a*»seited that the existing cojps of teachers is unlit to have voice 
in the settlement of imiM)rtant educational matters, and their 
unfitness to eveuisc' intellectual initiative and to assume the 
responsibility for consliuclive woik is emjihasized, the more 
theii unfitness to attempt the much inoie dillicult and delic'ate 
task of guidiiu; souls appears. If this body is so unfit, how (‘an it 
be luisted to cairy out the iecommendali<»ns or the dictations 
of the wisest Ixjdy of expeits*^ If t<‘achers are incapable of the 
intelleetuat lesponsiliililv which goes with the deteimination of 
the methods the^ aie to use in leaching, how ran they employ 
melhcxls when dictated b> olheis, in other than a mechanical, 
eai)ri( ions, and clumsy manner? The aigument, I say, proves 
loo much. 

Moreover, if the teaching force is as inept and unintelligent 
and irresponsible as the argument assumes, surely the primary 
prcjblem is that of their improvement. Only by sharing in some 
restKinsible task does there come a fitness to shaie in it. The 
argument that we must wail until men and women are fully 
ready to assume intellectual and social responsibilities would 
have defeated every step in the deraoeialic direction that has 
ever been taken. The prevalence of methods of authoiity and 
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of externa] dictation and direction fends automatically to per- 
petuate the very conditions of inelliciency, lack of interest, in- 
ability to assume positions of self-determination, which con- 
stitute the reasons that are depended upon to justify the ref^ime 
of authority. 

“The system which makes no great demands u|K)n originalitv, 
upon invention, upon the continuous expression of indi^idua1ity, 
works automatically to put and to keep the more incomj)etent 
teachers in the school. It i)uls them there because b> a natural 
law of spiritual giaxitatioii, the b<sl minds are drawn to the 
places where they can woik most etlecli\ely. The l^st minds 
are not esp<‘cially likely to be drawn where there is danger that 
they may ha\e to submit to conditions which no sc'lf-respecling 
intelligence likes to put up with; and where their lime and 
energy are likely to be so occupied with details of exteina! (on- 
formity that they haxe no oppoitunily for free and full play of 
their own vigor. . . . 

“All other lefoims are conditioned upon reform in Ihe qualify 
and chaia(*ler of those who emgage in the leaching profession. 
The doctrine of the man l)t»hind Ihe gun h»is bec 4 )me familiar 
enouah, in recent disiussion, in e\eiv sphc^ie of lif<‘ Just be- 
cause education is Ihe nH)-»l personal, Ihe most intimate, ot all 
human aflaits, there, more than any when* else, Ihe sole ullimale 
reliance and iirial source of |M)wer are in the* training, character, 
and intelligenc'e of the individual. If any scheme could be de- 
vised which would chaw to the calling of leaching persons ot 
force of character, ot sympalhv with children, and conscH|uent 
interest in Ihe problcmis of I coaching and of scholarship, nci one 
need be troubled for a moinc*nt alnuil other educational reforms, 
or the solution of othcM educational problems. Bui as long as a 
school organi/ation whic‘h is undemocTatic in principle temds to 
repel from all bul the higher iKutions of Ihe schenJ system those 
of independeni force, of iiilellectual initiative, and of inventive 
ability, or tends to hamper Ihern in their work after they lind 
their way into the schoolrcKrm, so long all other reforms are 
compromised at their source and postponed indefinitely for 
fruition.” 

John Dewey, in Elementary School Teacher, 4 19.S 99 190.3). 
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517. Regarding the Oregon School Law of 1922 

(а) Affirmative (various Masonic bodies) : 

“Our children inusl not under any pretcvl, be it based upon 
money, crwnl, or soc'iul status, be divided into antagonistic 
groups, there to alisorb tlie narrow views of life as they are 
taught. If the> are so divided, we will find our citi/enship com- 
posed and made up of cliques, cults, and factions each striving, 
not for the good of the wliole, but for the supremacy of Ihem- 
s<‘lvos. A divided school can no more succeed tlian a divided 
nation.” 

(б) Negative (a committee of Lutherans): 

“This bill if enacted int{> law' would l>e 

A Terrific Blow to Personal Liberty 

“Who owns your child The state.' Do not you? Who feeds 
and clothes jyour child' The state.' Not while >ou are living 
and able to care for \oiir own. Why do you feed and clothe 
>our child.' IVeause it is your child. If >oii don't own your own 
child, what in the wide world do >oii own’' 

“INow if you own >our child and are in duty bound to feed 
and clotlie it, you certainly have ‘some sav’ about your child’s 
education and its teacher . . . This bill, if enacted into law, 
will deal a lerriJU blow to your conditiiliomil rights, confiscate your 
parental authority, and undermine your personal liljerly.'' . . . 

(r) INegative (reitain uli/nis of Portland): 

“We, in Oregon, are justly proud of our schrnd system but 
we have already felt the burden of taxes necessary for its sup- 
port. If the Tiuinber of children now attending the public schools 
is to be incTcased by adding those now taught in private schools 
it is ine\ital)le that overcrowding must result, and it is also 
certain that taxes must be materially increased or that the 
present standards of instruction must be materially lowered.” 

(d) Negative (c*ertaiu non-sectarian private schools): 

“ . . . The public* scIkmiIs neccssaiily and pn)perly educate 
the vast majority, but by methods exacted by large numbers. 
The private schools educate comparatively few but with more 
attention to the individual. The ordinary branches of learning 
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are acquired in both systems. The public schools can afford no 
more. The prh ale sch(x)ls by Iheir indeiiendent position offer 
varied opportunities and individual development impossible 
or unsuitable in the public sc'hools. . . . 

“This law will destroy schools which provide desirable meth- 
ods and courses of study, which the public schools have not 
adopted and probably ne\eT can adopt.” 

(e) Ne^^ative (the ('alholic Civic Rif?hls Association): 


“The rif?hl of the paient to select the menial and moral train- 
ing of the (*hild is fiiTidamental and inalienable. It is the most 
primary right lecogiii/ed b> enlightened countries.” 

Official Stale Elect ion Pamphtd, 1Q22, pp 21 32 

518 . SLORioArniN in Privati^ Schools 

“The very segregation of childien in pri\ate schools with 
the pretension ol allording special privileges, whether lhe> do 
or not, makes it ddhcull lor them not to look on Ihemscdves as 
in one sense or anothei superior to the masses, who have to 
attend public sch<M)ls *Nt>thing,’ writes Dean litge in Ixibeh 
and Liheh^ ‘has contributed so much to create “two nations” 
in England as the tradition of a “gentleman's education.”* 
Many paienls who ha^c sought for their children special ad- 
vantages aie regretfully conscious of a loss in them of demo- 
cratic sentiments. They may have gained many other things, 
but in greater oi in less degree they have lost ca have never ac- 
quired a faith in democ rac y and a genuine understanding and 
of sympathy for the common man ” 

Th< >f nas 1 1 Ri ifyc^s The ( treat Irwf sf merit ((’anibridf?o liar v anl Uni vt rsit y 
Press. 1930), p 92 

519 Bad Efficts or Privail Schools 

“Independent schcxils , . . have other eflecls that are sim- 
ilarly bad. They tend to weaken or to destroy the interest of 
their patrons in public education. It is unusual to find a man 
who sends his children to a private school at the same time ac- 
tive in the promotion of public education and generous in his 
support of it. Exceptions do exist, and as exceptions they are 
couspicuous. The generous and occasionally prin^'ely donations 
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of patrons to the upbuilding of private schools would have been 
beneficent contributions to society if turned to the improve- 
ment of popular education. Sometimes they excuse the with- 
held greater by proffeiing the lesser. It is often stated that the 
private schools, benefiting by munificence of patrons, are free 
to experiment and thus to lead public s(h(X)ls to superior prac- 
tices. Whatever is iK)ssible, the fact remains that a relati\ely 
small number, almost an insigiiiOcanl number, of private sch<X)ls 
have in the past engaged in any pioneering important to pub- 
lic sch(K)ls or are doing so today. The exceptions can be matched 
fift> for one by those that are reactionary and complacent. 
It is a safe statement that today the experimenting most sig- 
nificant for social welfare is being done in schools under public 
control. It is in them that the new and reasonable philosophy 
of education and the findings of scientific researches have found 
most fertile soil. And if education is an essential insliument of 
democracy, the experimentation ought to be done with public 
funds under dein<HTdfi(* conditions. 'Fhe set-ups in the notable 
private experimental schools are too artificial to make easy 
transfer of their findings lo public s<ho(^K.” 

Thoirids Tf . Hiiggs The Great InveUnieid (Cambridge, Haivard University 
Fress, 1930), pp. 90 91. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE PROBLEM OF PRO(JRESS 

520 . The Terms Change, Process, Evolution, and 
Progress 

**The term change itself is wholly neutral, imply ini? nothing 
but a difTerciice tlirough time in the object to which it is ap- 
plied. When we apeak of so(*ial change, we suggest so far no 
law, no fheor>, no meaning, no diiection, no continuity even. 
The idea of continuity is introduced when we refer to a social 
change as a proce.ss, A process means continuous change tak- 
ing place in a detiiiite manner Ihroiigh the operation of forces 
present from the tiisl within the situation. ... A process may 
be up or down, foiward or backward, towards inlegiation or 
disintegration. All that is meant b> process it the definite 
Step-by-step manner through whicdi one stale or stage merges 
into another. 

“Another set of terms is needed when we express not only 
continuity but direction of change, and for scicmtific purposes 
the most impoitant of these is ewiution. 'J'he idea of evolution 
is ill other sciences, and es|)ei*ially the l>iologi(*al, tlie giand 
key to the comprehension of change. . . . livoliilion means 
more than growth. The latter term does connote a diiwlioii 
of change but onl> one of a quantitative rharader. Involu- 
tion, as we shall pre&entlv see, involves something nmre 
intrinsic, a change n<it merely in size but at least in struc- 
ture also. So do the assot idled terms development, regres- 
sion, retrogression. The suggestion of ‘forward’ or ‘backward,* 
of ‘liigher’ or ‘lower’ in lespect of some scale, is present in 
them all. . . . 

“We should beware of confusing the concept of evolution and 
the concept of progress. ^Vhen we sjieak of progress we imply 
not merely direction, but direiiion towards some final goal, 
some destination determined ideally, not simply by objective 
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consideration of the forces at work. What defines this goal is 
the value-judgment of the spectator, not the inevitability of 
causation. It may be that the evolutionary process moves in 
accord with our conception of desirable change, but there is 
no logical necessity that it should, and in any e\ent the judg- 
ment of final value varies with the mentality and experience of 
the individual and the group, whereas the process of evolution 
is objectively given, \^aiting only to be discovered and under- 
stood. If the process so revealed satisfies also our sense of val- 
ues, if the direction of evolutioiitiry change brings also a fuller 
rcali/ation of the values we clierish, then for un it is also 
progress.” 

R M. Soch'ty 7/? Structure and Change' (\cw York, Ray Long 

and R. Jt Smith, 19.R ). pp iOl. 

521. OOBURM (’uiiTl^RVL LaGS 

"‘The various purls of uKKlerii culture are not changing at 
the same rate, soiu(‘ pails are changing much more rapidly 
than others; and sine c the i<* is a correlation and interdependence 
of pails, a rapid change m one part of our luillure reciuires re- 
adjiiNlmenls through other changes in the various correlated 
pails of culture. . . . Where one pail of culture changes first, 
through some discovery or invention, and <»(*casions changes 
in some part of culture dependent upon it, there frequently is 
a delay in the changes <jccasioned in the dependent part of 
(‘ullure. . . . 

“If the material culture should continue to at cumulate and 
change with increasing rapidity, it would seem that the cultural 
lags will pile up even inoie than d the ])ie^ent time. Such a 
development creates quite a task f4>r those who would direid 
the course of social progress, the task of eliminating these mal- 
adjustments by making the adjustments to maleiial changes 
more rapid. It is thinkable that the piling up of these cultural 
lags may reach sucdi a point that they may lie changed in a 
somewhat wh<»lesale fashion. In such a case, the word revolu- 
tion probably describes what happens.” 

William F. Ogbuin, Social Change (Now York, llucbsch, 1922), 
pp. 200t.. 280. 
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522 . Differing Rates of Cultural Change 

“The preceding pages have revealed Middletown as learn- 
ing new ways of behaving towards material things more rapidly 
than new habits addressed to persons and non-material institu- 
tions. New tools and inventions have been the most prolific 
breeders of change. They have entered Middletown’s industrial 
life more rapidly than new business and management devices. 
Bathrooms and elecliicily have pervaded the homes of the city 
more rapidly than innovations in the personal adjustments be- 
tween husband and wife or l)etween parents and children. 
The automobile has changed the leisuie-time life more drastically 
than have the literature coiiises taught the young, and tool-using 
vocational courses have appeared more rapidly in the school 
curriculum than changes in the arts courses. The developruenl 
of the linotype and ladio are changing the tcchnir|ue of winning 
political elections inoie than developments in the art of speech- 
making or in Middletown’s methods of voting. The V .M.(’ A., 
built aliout a gymnasium, exhibits more change in Middle- 
town’s religious institutions than do the weekly ^Tm(»ns of its 
ministers or the deliberations of the Ministerial Association.” 

Hobert S I.ynd and Helen Merrcll Lynd, Middletown (New York, 
Han ourl Hiai e, 1929), p 499 

523 . Thl Inlvitability of Progress 

“Progress ... is not an accident, but a necessity. Instead 
of civilization lieing ai lifi( ial, it is a part ol nature; all of a piece 
with the development of the (*nibryo of the unfolding of a tlower. 
Tlie modifications mankind have undergone, and are still under- 
going, result from a law underlying the whole organic creation; 
and, provided the human race continues and the constitution 
of things remains the same, those modifications must end in 
completeness. As surely as the tiee becomes bulky when it 
stands alone, and slender if one of a group; as surely as the same 
creature assumes the different forms of cart-horse and race- 
horse, according as its habits demand strength or speed; as 
surely as a blacksmith’s arm grows large, and the skin of a 
laborer’s hand thick; as surely as the eye tends to bmime long- 
sighted in the sailor, and short-sighted in the student; as surely 
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as a clerk acquires rapidity ia livritiag and calculation ; as surely 
as the musician learns fo detect an error of a semitone amidst 
what seems to others a very babel of sounds; as surely as a pas- 
sion grows by indulgence and diminishes when restrained; as 
surely as a disregarded conscience becomes inert, and one that 
is obeyed acti\e; as surcl\ as there is anv efficac y in educational 
culture, or any meaning in sue h twins as habit, custom, practice; 
so surely must the human fd(*uUies molded into complete Ill- 
ness for the s«)Cjal stale; v) surel> must the things we call evil 
and immoralit) disfippeai , so surely must man become perfect.” 

Horboil Sporm'i, Soiiul Sfati(s (New Applet on 1878 1st ed 

1850), pp 70 80 

521. Tin: Obsi ssIo^ or Proojipss and Its III Effects in 

\miiu( \ 

“With the stereotype of ‘progress* befoie their eyes, \rrieri- 
cans hdAe in the mass seen little that did not atcoid with that 
f)r<)giess They saw the expansion of (itics. but not the a<Trc- 
ti»)n of slums; they diewwl the census slatistks, but refused 
to consider ONorcrowding; 1he> i>ointed with pride to their 
giowlh, but would nol see the drift fiom the land, or the unas- 
siinilaled immigiatioii. The\ expanded industry furi(»usly at 
feckless cost to their natural lesourccs; the\ built up gigantic 
coipoialions without airaiuriiu; for industrial relations. They 
grew to be one of the most |K>werful nations on eailh without 
prepaiing their institutions or their minds for the eudiiig of 
their isolation.” 

Walter Lippumiiii, Public Opinion (New "Voik ILuiouit Brace, 1922), 

p no 

525. No Real No\lit\- Sami Oin World, Samf Old Wav, 

EiERN\L PjUNdl'LLS 

“Why nol realize lhal we arc liAing in the same old world 
today, that it must bo saM'd and iinpioved in the same old way, 
by adhering to the eternal principles and guaiding the fundamen- 
tal inslitulions that histoiy and expt'rience and common sense 
leach so clearly arc the milestones on the highway of progress?” 

Harry F A.twood, Safegmrduig imericari Ideals (Chicago, Laird & Lee, 
3921), pp 123-21. 
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526 A Chinfse Mandarin on Invention 

“Theie is nothing extiaoidiiiary in tlie mot oi car There ib 
nothing extraordinary in anything Men invented it yesterday. 
They will invent something else tomorrow btill the world goes 
around, and wc are not an atom the happier ” 

Niu "iork Firms Sept 28 1%8 

527 Insiomfkancl Oi IIlman Effort 

“Examined closely, weighed and ineasuied carefully, set in 
true peispecti\e, the pfis<»nal, the casual, the indi\idual in 
iluenee m histoiv sinks in sigmfuance, and gieal c>(licdl foices 
Icxim up L\ents tome oi themselves so to speak, that is, they 
come so consistent I V and una\oidabl> as to rule out as (auses 
not onh physical plienoineni hut voliinlaiy human effort 

T dw mt P C h< \n< > I iw in IIisIuiy in Xrmnean llisl trmtl fieiieu 
29 2 Ji (tin 1921) 

528 ( i r u H \L Loss 

“In the year 1500 I urope knew less than Ardnmedes who 
died 111 the >eii 212 n ( 

Alfred \ \Miile h ul Sfuna and Uu M )dern World (New \oik Mac 
rnillin 192}) p U 

520 Riioiu \M) \iiiR 1810 

‘ Joih> the exieinal condilions of life in civili/ed coiiiiuuni- 
lies diHei moK fioin those of 1810 thin did the (ondilioris ot 
1850 fioni those it the tune of Nodi s flood 

J B S Tlddin Ulhsloix iliiud’ uUarjMts Mant int 161 4" If 
vSept 1910) 

530 I HI IidMinroi SciiMriK Siid\ 

“(\>mpetent scholirs estimate that in Ihe fidd of biology 
alone in 1026 there wen some 10,000 [studies] of bigniiKance 
reported throughout tlu world ’ 

Donald P Ik m in Saturday Hnuu of I lUraiiire 1 969 (June 16 1928) 

531 How TfiouGin (jrows 

“The original presentation of Professor Albert Einstein’s 
theory oi lelativity filled only three pages and has been fol 
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lowed by expositions and eluoidalions in the form of 3,775 
books.” 

New York Times, Jan 19, 1929. 

532. No In\ention for 30,000 Ylars 

“In the very earliest limes of mankind (MiUure must have 
changed almost imperceptibly The history of man, of a being 
that made tools, g<»es back ina>be 150,000 >ears, more or less. 
The looU belonging to Itiis* |)eiuKl aie found buried in the soil. 
They are stone implements of simple form. For a pericKl of no 
less tliaii 30,000 >eais the Ibims did not change. When we ob- 
ser\e such peniianerue among animals we explain it as an ex- 
pression of instinct.'* 

Fran/ Boas, Anfhro/xtloqy and Motltm (>Irw \oik, %t»iton, 1932). 
p 132. 

533. Morvl Proohlss 

“Theie seems to be a law of moial i)iogress. Obscurtdy and 
‘slowly, >el >isibl> and nieasuiabl>, moral inlluences in human 
aflairs have become stioiiger and inoie widely extended than 
iiidlerial inlhnmces. . . . 

“Moral ideals have become iiu‘reasingl> predominant in the 
heal and unreason of war, . . they ha^e asserted themselves 

with still more iapidl> increasing foii*e in the realm of peace. 
'Fhe disappeaiance of slaveiy, of serldom, of the whipping of 
soldiers and sailors, criminals, apprentices, and school children, 
the diminution of personrd oppre'-sion, of man's physical and 
legal |M)wer over women, of the greater advantages granted by 
the law to emplo>ers o\ei employees and to landlords over 
tenan t s, the spread of inpalli> , ol mercv , of helpfulnes s are just 
so many pnK)fs of the eAisleru e of a law of rnoial progress. , . . 

“Not only intensively but extensively moral forces have 
tended to l)ecome predominant. There was a lime when fidelity 
til contiacl, justice, mercy, applied only within the family. 
The validity of these principles gradually extended from the 
family to thi* tril)e, to the nation, and now in these later ages 
from the nation to international relations.” 

Kdwnrd P. c:iip\noy, “Law in History,” in American Historical Beview^ 
29:244-45 (Jan. 1924). 
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534 Thk (5oal as Tuoughtful Control 

“Modern cixili/ation stands above that of (ireece or Rome 
not because it has realized greatoi happiness for the world or 
a more lieaiililul oider of life oi greater works of genius These 
things none can measure ... If Ihe world piocess Rere to 
be arrested here, it might ])lausib1> lie contended that in the 
actual fiiiiliori the lilc ol Athens was s(>mothing finer and more 
worth having than the life of England or Fiance The modem 
world stands highei bo< ause it is fuitliei on the road to the goal, 
though it may be that iK portion of the load lies througli less 
smiling < ouiiti y, and it is fuither on the load because its Thought 
has advanced a clear stage in the control of the conditions of 
life and in the conception of its own aim and end For the same 
leason it is gradually subduing iMith the barbanan without the 
gate and the Philistine within 

L 1 llohhou^i f Diielopmcni ami Pur jHfse (} onrUm M m inillan, 191 )), 

p 2ao 


515 Prooriss Not Nicissary bi r Co^y^(iLM 

“Far fiom being necessai> and umveisal, pi ogress has been 
in an eminent degree c ontingeiil and pai t lal Its caieei has l)eeu 
fiequently interiupled b> ])eriods of stagnation or declension, 
and wheie>ef it has gone on, it has been foiwaidc'd, not by an 
inexpluable tendency of nisns, but by a concuiience of fa\or- 
able conditions, exleinal and internal. We must remeinbei 
moreovei, as Sii lleniy Maine leininds us ( Xiuienl Imw, j ) 21), 
that the communities which have attained to a conspicuous 
degree of chili/atiori constitute a numerical minority of man- 
kind rontempoianeous with the ra]>idl> ad^<ln(]ng nations 
of Europe exist the sluggish nations of Asia, and the almost 
stationary tribes of Africa and Polynesia “ 

John Fiskc* Onihrus of ( osrmc Phdosopfiy (Boston Houghton Mifflin, 
1891 lsted,1874), \ol 11, p 195 

536 Soc lAL PoSSIBlLTrXE3S 

“Few men seem to realize how many of the evils from which 
we suffer are wholly unnecessaiy, and that they could be abol- 
ished by a united eflbrt within a few years. If a majority in 
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pvery civilized couniry so desired, we could, within twenty 
years, abolish all abject poverty, quite half the illness in the 
world, the whole economic slavery which binds down nine- 
ten Ihs of oiir population; we could fill the world with beauty 
and joy, and secure the reign of universal peaco. It is only be- 
cause men are apathetic that this is not achieved, only because 
imagination is sluggish, and what always has been is regarded 
as what always must be/’ 

Bertrand Political Ideals (New York, Century, 1917), p. 33. 

537, Oi'R Doubts Ark Traitors 

“Oiir doubts are traitors. 

And make us lose the good we oft might win. 

By fearing to altempt/* 

Shakespean*, iXfeasutefur Measure, Aet I, so. 5. 

538. The ^Il:ANl^(i of Progress 

“Progress means iucToasf' of preseni meaning, whi(*h mvolves 
inijl(ipli(‘ation of sensed dislinctions as well as harmony, unifica- 
tion. This statenuml may, [»eihaps, be made generally, in 
application to the experience of liuiiianit>. ff history shows prog- 
ress it can hardly b(' found elsc‘where than in this complica- 
tion and exleubion of tlie signifii-ance found within e\perien(*e. 
It is clear that siuli progress brings no surcease, no immunity 
from perplexity and trouble. If we wished to transmute this 
generalization into a categorical imperative we should say: 
‘So act as to increase the meaning of prest'ut experience/ But 
even then in order to get iuhtruclion al>oiit the concrete quality 
of such increased meaning we should haxi* to run away from the 
law and study the needs and a!lernali\e ]M)ssibililies lying 
within a unupie and kK*alized situation. The imperative, like 
everything absolute, is sterile. Till men give up the search for 
a general formula of progn^ss thev will not know where to look 
to find it.” 

John Dewey, Iliman Nature and Conduct (Nt‘W \f»rk, Holt, 1922), p. 283. 

530 . Culture and Racial Differences 

“It is well to confess our ignorance. We have no knmvledge 

yet of Itic prccuse limibf between a race's mental endoivment and 
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ife culture, between Us inborn mental ability and its mental ac^ 
quisitions. An innate difference aruonp^ races, as we have seen 
doubtless eidsis and may be far more important than we have 
yet discovered. But the difference which strikes the eye is a 
difference of culture, and we are quile unable to dec'ide the de- 
gree in which this is due to happy or unhappy externals or to 
psychic constitution.” 

G M Stratton, Sorial Ihycfiology of InlernattoTuil Conduct (New York, 
Appleton, 1929), pp. 37 38 

510. The Doom\ttsm or Race Ditfeulnces 

“ It becomes inc reasiiigly evident that niiuh of the dogmatism 
regarding biological lace diHereiices lests u}K)n a very slender 
scientific foundation, and indeed appioaclies the most lians- 
parent jingoism, diflet ing lit tie fioin llie childish boastings of the 
juvenile pla>ground, acciunpaiiied by savage growls deprived 
from the subhuman stage of animal evolution.” 

Chailes K Morfhmi Tfte /[faking of Citizens {( hudgo, University of 
Chicago Pii ss, 193 1 ), p 2'>3 

511 I WITH Racial DirFEREiNiLs 

“Inhere is . . . no evidence whatever that would stigma- 
tize the negio as of weaker build, or as subject to indinations 
and ix)wers that aie opiKised to our soctil oigani/ation. An 
unbiased estimate of the anthro|Kdogical e\ ideiK e so far brought 
forwaid does not peinnt us to counlenaiue the lielief in a ladal 
inferiority which would unfit an individual of the negro rai'e to 
take his part in modem civili/alion. We do not know of any 
demand made on the human bcKly or mind in modem life that 
anatomical or ethnological evidence would prove to be beyond 
the powers of the negro. 

“The traits of the American negro are adequately explained 
on the irasis of his history and s(K*ial status. The leaiing-away 
from the African soil and the consequent complete loss of the 
old standards of life, which were replaced by the dependency of 
slavery and by all it entailed, followed bv a period of disorgani- 
zation and by a severe economic struggle against heavy odds, 
are efficient to explain the inferioiity of the status of the 
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race, wilboul falling bark upon the theory of hereditary in- 
feriorily.” 

Franz Boas, The Mind of PrunUive Man (New York, Macmillan, 1911), 
p 272. 

512. China’s Earlier Preeminence 

“If Me go back to the Qfteonth century, Me shall find that 
the standard <)f (ivili/ation, as the teirn is usually understood, 
Mras still much higher in (^hina than in Europe; while Marco 
Polo, the famous Venetian traveler of (he thirteenth century, 
who aclually lived lMeiit>-foiir >eais in China, and served as an 
official under kublai Khan, has left if on record that the mag- 
ni(j<‘ence ot Chines(‘ cilies and the sjdeiidor of I he (diinese court, 
outrivaled anything he had ever seen or heaid of.” 

Hcrbcrl \ Giles, ( uiUzalion of ( hina (New \ork, Holt, 1911), p 119. 

515 . CoNi>oR(LT ON Indefinite Perfectibility 

‘‘The lesull of my Moik will l>e to show, by reastuiing and by 
facts, that fhere is no liniit set lo the peifecling of the powers 
of man; that human peileclibili! is in reality indefinite; that 
Ihe progress of Ihis peifec (ibility, henceforth independent of 
an> fKiVver fhal might wish lo stop i<, has no other limit than 
the duration of the globe upon which nature has ydaced us. . . . 
What a pit I uie of the human rat e, freed from its chains, removed 
from the empire of thance as frtmi that t>f the enemies of its 
progress, and advanting with a fiiin and sure step on the path- 
way ol truth, of virtue, and <»f happiness ” 

Maiqiiis <le CoiKlonit ItJ\tfnissp dun labUau histonquc des prtyqr^i de 
I'chprit huniaui (J^aiis, Uibliothoque \.ilionrtlc, 1880 1st ed c 1791), 1, 
19. 11, 99. 


Sit. A.N Army View: War Infradicablb 
“Toabolish war wc must iemo\e its cause which liesin the im- 
perfections of human nature. Man’s spirit must lx* changed. . . . 
In his pt)litical life no less than in his dailv tKcupations, man 
indulges his passu ms and defends them with his intellect, and 
has therebv prtiduced a social '>>stem based primarily on 
force. . . . The caidinal impulse of the typical human society 
is toward war, and the nemesis of the typical social unit is its 
inability to escape from this destiny of its own character. All 
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social institutions carry within themselves the seeds of violence 
and death. . , . 

“War is inherent in our way of life. And war will persist 
until men achieve a spiritual abdication in which they will prefer 
to abandon to others the fruit of their labors, scorn to receive 
more than they give, cast aside their present ideals of manhood 
and honor, and substitute for them the bleak ideas of service 
and self-effacement. Yet these passive ideas are exactly those 
which spell suicide to a man, to a race, to a civilization. . . . 
The way of man is the way of the passionate deed.” 

Words alitrihuted U> a prominent army ofliccr of this cx)untry but denied 
by him. See The World Tomorrow^ 14:312-16 (Oct. 1931). 


545. Psychologists on War Instincts 

**The writer addressed a rpiestion to the members of the 
American Psyc^hological Association, the returns from which he 
is herewith submitting. . . . 

“The question . . . was stated as follows: Do you as a 
psychologist hold that, there are present, in human nature in- 
eradicable, instinctive factors that make war between nations 
inevitable? 

“There are 528 members of the association. Of these 378, or 
70 per cent., answered. The vote stands as follows: No, .346; 
yes, 10; unclassified, 22. . . . 

“Of those who voted in the negative 71 gave emphawsis to their 
answers by heavy underscoring, exclamation marks, repetitions, 
etc. Other negative voters indicated impatience at being 
called upon to vote on a question which to them seemed so 
obvious. . . . 

“Of the 10 persons who voted in the affirmative 7 gave un- 
equivocal answers without comment. Three gave answers 
modified, as follows: ‘Yes, for a long time. Maybe could breed 
It out after a while-doubt if education alone would do it.’ — 
H. E. Biirtt, ‘Yes, when operating through crowd behav- 
ior.’ — L. W. Kline. ‘Yes. This does not imply an “instinct to 
make war.” ’ — L. H. Lanier."' 

John M. Fletcher, “The Verdict of Psychologists on War Instincts,'* 
in ScvenJiiik Monthly, 35:142-44 (Auir. 1932). 
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516. Bebikai^d Russell on Changing Human Nature 

“Those who like existing evils are fond of asserling that hu- 
man nature cannot be changed. If they mean that it cannot l>e 
changed after six years old, there is a measure of truth in what 
they say. If they mean that nothing can be done to alter the 
iiistimis and reflexes with which an infant is bom, they are 
again more or less in the right, though of course eugenics c-ould, 
and perhaps will, produce remarkable results even here. But if 
they mean, as they usually do, that there is no way of producing 
an adult i)opulalion whose behavior will be radically diflerent 
trom that of existing ivopiilatioiis, they are flying in the face of 
all modem psychology, (liven two infants with the same char- 
acter at birth, different early environments may turn them into 
adults with totally different dis|M>silions. Jt is the business <»f 
early education to train the instincts so that they may prociuce 
a harmonious (‘haracter, constructive rather than destructive, 
affectionate rathei than sullen, courageous, frank, and in- 
telligent.'’ 

Bertrand Biisstdl, Hdurahon ami tite (tood Life iNew Yoik, Bom & Li\e- 
riifht, 1926), pp. .^ti 15. 

517. ADVA^(l^(; Civilization Tivir. Destroys Itself 

‘’Here, then, is the anthropological theory of the decline of 
peoples: 

“livery human being, and theiefore every community of 
human beings, every jK)pufm*e, inherits fioin il'^ ancestry a st<K‘k 
of innate qnalilies which enable it to enjoy, to sustain, to pro- 
mote, a civilization of a certain di^ree of coniplexilv. \s civi- 
lization advances, it makes greater and greater demands on these 
qualities, rerpiires their overci'-e and development in ever fuller 
degree; until it nppT*oa<'hes a point at which its complexity out- 
runs the possibilities of the iiumie qualities. At the same lime it 
tends positively to impair those (pialities, so that, as the de- 
mands increase, tlie latent reserves of human quality are diniin- 
isheil. Then'fore a time comes when the supply no longer eqiial-^ 
the demand; that moment is the I'ulmiiuiliiig ]K)int of that 
civilization and of lhal people, the lurning-point of the curve 
from which the downward plunge begins. This downward 
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tendency may be gradual and diilicult to discern at first; but 
history seems to show that it is apt to be an accelerating 
pn)cess/’ 

William McDoiigall, h Amenta Safe for Democracy (New York, Scribner^ 
1921), p 17. 

518. WiGG\M[: Heredity the Significant Factor 

“The . . . wairiiiig of l)iolog> to statesmanship is brief and 
simple: that heredity and not environment is the chief maker of 
men ; . . . that [man] is not, as the glib refoimer has taught you 
to believe, the helpless victim of the passing educalion, philos 
ophy, and theoiies of pedagogy of his time, but that , in the germ 
cell, from which e\ery man is Ixiin, there are resident those 
poweiful peisonal forces b> wliwh he (an ris(‘ in well-nigh anv 
environment and, within the liinils of human fieedom, ex- 
claim . ‘ I am the master of m\ fate; 1 am the ( aptain of my soul.’ 

“The social and political iintHut of this warning is that neaily 
all the happiness and neaily all the miseiy of tlic* woild are due, 
not to enviionment, but to heredity ; that the difleieiues among 
men are, in the main, due to the dilleieiKcs in^the germ celN 
fioni which the\ aie I)oin, that social ('lasses, ihtMcfoje, whidi 
>oii seek to abolish bv law, aie ordained by naluie, that it is, 
in the large statistaal luii of things, not the slums which make 
slum people, but slum people who make the slums, that ])riina- 
rily it is not the Chinch wlmh makes people g(w>d, but good pcH.>- 
ple who make the chuidi, that godiv pc'ople are largely Ikhii 
and not made, that if you want chuich iiKMnbc'is you will have 
to give nature a ('ham e to picKluce them, that if you want aitists, 
pcK'ls, philoviphers, skilled wcakmen, and great statc'smen you 
will also have to give naluie a chance to bi(H‘d them.’’ 

Albcxl Edward Wiggam, Thf New Decalogue of Science (copyright 1923, 
by I ho Bobbs-Mcrull Go , liidianaixdis, and ummI by Ihoir s[>e(idl perniis- 
fedon), pp 42 43 

519. What the Extreme Doctrine Means 

“Hereditariansof the stricter sort now teach that acts, habits, 
and character were foreoidained from the foundation of the 
family. . . . If personality is determined by heredity alone, all 
#eaching, preaching, government is useless; freedom, respon- 
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sibilily, duty are delusions; whether men are useful or useless 
memberb of society depends upon their inherit ance, and the only 
hope for the race is in eugenics -always supposing that enough 
freedom is left to the individual or to society to control the im- 
portant function of ciuM^sing a mate.” 

Edwin G Cloiiklin, Ihredify and Emironment (Princeton, Princeton 
UiiiviTsity Pi OSS, 1929), p 328. 

550. Jlnntjngs on Eugenics 

“Domesticated animals and plants have been greatly im- 
proved by selective breeding Why should not the same thing 
be done for man ' This project of improving the human stock 
through selective boM'ding is called liugenics. 

“What are the prospei Is for such improvement.'^ What may 
Wf* hope fioni eugenics* To some the promise of eugenics ap- 
}>ears very great. . . . 

“How far are such ho|)es justifiedl^ What results can be ex- 
iled ed from eugenic procedures* ... What sort of an enler- 
piise is it on which we are <mibarking in the project of eugeniesP 
Is it a long-range undertaking, whose time scale is centuries 
or millennia.* Or is it something that will presently give tangi- 
ble lesults.^ . . . 

“By stojiping the propauation of the teebleminded of the 
present generation, we gel lid of alKiut 1 1 jmt cent of the feeble- 
minded of the next generation. That generation still contains' 
89 per cent produced bv the t^aniers. If the original number of 
feebleminded was 330,000, in the next generation the number 
is alKiiit 293,700. . . , 

“ It has bf^en I’ornputed that if the proportion of f(»ebleininded 
in the |x>piilation is one |>er thousand, to decrease that propor- 
tion to one per ten thousand will reejuire alxnit 68 geneiations, 
or two to three thousand years. . . . 

“With oui piesent knowledge, eugenics may enable us to 
get rid of a certain proportion of such deledives as the feeble- 
minded. lieyond this it represents in the present situation, an 
aspiration, a ho|)e, rather than a present lemedy for present 
ills 

“It is probable that changes in environment -changes in 
treatment of infancy, in education, in tradition, in customs, in 
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ideals, in economic situation and the organization of society — 
can do much more for the ills of society than can be done through 
direct attempts to change the genetic constitution of the popu- 
lation.” 

H S. Jennings, The BttJoqieal Batit of Ilwnum Nature (New York, 
Norton, 19J0), pp 223 24. 241-12, 251, 246. 

551. Public Opinion Acts Not on Facts, but on 
Stbri:otypes 

“The orthodox theory holds that a piiblir opinion consti- 
tutes a moral jiidf?ment on a group of facts. The theory I am 
suggesting is that, in the present state of education, a public 
opinion is primarily a moralized and coditied \ersion of the 
facts. I am arguing that the pattern of stereotypes at the center 
of our codes laigely determines \shat group of factwS we shall 
see, and in what light we shall see them. Thai is why, with the 
best will in the world, the news |iolicy of a journal lends io sup- 
port its editorial pfilicy, why a capitalist see*- one set of facets, 
and certain aspects of human nature, literally sees them; his 
socialist opponent anolh<»r and other aspects, ^and vvliy each 
regards the oilier as unreasonable or i)erverse, when the real 
difference between them is a difference of pien'eplion. That 
difference is imposed by the difference betweim the capitalist 
and socialist pattern of ster(M)fy|w*s.” 

Walter Lippniann, Public Opinion (New York, Ifareourt Brace, W22), 
p. 125 


352. How Public Opinion Is Made 
“The conscious and intelligent manipulation of the organ- 
ized habits and opinions of the masses is an important element 
in democratic society. Those who nianipulate this unseen 
mechanism of society constitute an invisible government which 
is the true ruling power of our country. . . . 

“ In almost every act ol our daily lives, whether in the sphere 
of politics or business, in our social conduct or our ethical think- 
ing, we are dominated b> the relatively small number of per- 
sons a trifling fraction of our hundred and twenty million — 
who understand the mental processes and social patterns of 
the masses. It 's they who pull the wires which control the pub- 
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lie mind, who harness old social forces and contrive new ways 
lo bind and guide the world. . . . 

“In theory, every cili/en makes up his mind on public ques- 
tions and matters of private conduct. In practice, if all men 
had lo study for themselves the abstruse economic, political, 
and ethical data involved in every question, they would find 
\[ impossible lo come to a condusion alxnit anything. . . . 
There is eonse(iuenll> a vast and continuous effort going on 
to capture our minds in the inleiest of sf>me iH)licy or com- 
inodily or idea. 

“It might be bet lei to have, instead of piopaganda and spe- 
cial pleading, (omriullees of wise num who would cluK)se our 
rulers, dictale our (onduet, private and jiublic, and decide 
upon the best (>pes of clothes for us to viear and the liesi kinds 
of f<K)d for us to eat. But we have chosiMi the opposite method, 
that of open rompetilion."’ 

Ed\Vcud L Biriia>s, Propntjnnda Yoik, I ivonphi 1028), pp 0-12. 

35d. Tnr ('lunrvL lIvBir of Tholoht 

“The ciitical habit ol thought, if usual in a society, will 
j)ervade all its nioies h(‘cause it is a wav of taking up the prob- 
lems of life Men odui.ited in it c'annot lx* stainyieded by stump 
oiatois and are nevei dec'eived by dithyrainbic oialory.” 

William (iralidin SuinniT, f olkwayi (Boston Ginn 1906), p 633 

55 k Pi BLK Opi’vion in Dtviocr\cy 

“We want not only «i gemuine public opinion, but a progres- 
sive public o])inion. We cannot understand o»ice for all, we 
must be constaiilh undeistandi^ g anew. \t the same time 
that we st'e the iiecc'ssily of cieal'ng the common will and giv- 
ing voice lo it, we must l)ear in mind that thoie should be no 
crystallizing process by whicdi any particular expression of the 
common will should be taken as elerii.dly light because it is 
the expression of the common will. It is right for Unidy but 
not for tomorrow. The flaming fact is our dally life, whatever 
it is, leayring forever and ever c^ut of Ihe common will. Democ- 
racy is the ever-increasing volume of irower pouring through 
men and shaping itself as the moment demands.” 

M. P. FoUelt, The New Sfate (Now York, Longmans Giwn, 1920), p 226. 
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555. Danger from Propagandism 

“Propaganda is Ihe most terrible weapon so far developed by 
the war. It is worse than poison gas. If the wind is in the right 
direction, gas may kill a few and injure others; but the possi- 
bililies of manipulating the public mind, by williholding or 
discoloring the facts, are appalling. One is so helpless in face 
of it. No one can think intelligeHlIy without knowing the facts; 
and if the facts are controlled by interested men, the very idea 
of democracy is destroyed and becomes a farce.” 

J. II. Newton, in Allanlic MotUhlyt i28:i'>8 (\.ug. 1921). 

556. Patriotic Lying 

“During the war the lie became a patriotic virtue. It was 
forced upon ns by the Government and the censor, and through 
the peril of losing the war considered a necessity.” 

A French Chief Editor. Quoleci in Arthur P(Hisonb>, FaUeluntd m War- 
Time (New \ork, Dutton, 1928), p 179. 

557. War-Time Propaganoa: A (jROWTNtf Episode 

“the fall of ANTWERP 
“Aofe’/nhrr, 

“When the fall of Antwerp got known, the clnirch bells were 
rung” [i.c, in Germany and to celebrate the \ictoryl. K61- 
nisclie Zeilimy (t'ologne). 

“According to the Kolnische ZeiUwg, the clergy of Antwerp 
were compelled to ring the church l)ells when the fortress was 
taken.” Ije Matin (Paris). 

“According to what Le Matin has heard fn)in ("ologne, the 
Belgian priests who refused to ring the church bells when Ant- 
werp was taken ha\e bt'en driven away from their places,” 
The Times (London). 

“According to what The Times has heard from Cologne via 
Paris, the unfortunate Belgian priests who refused to ring the 
church bells when Antwerp was taken have been sentenced to 
hard labor.” Corriere della Sera (Milan). 

“According to information to the Corriere della Sera from 
Cologne via London, it is ooniirmed that the barbaric conquer- 
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ors of Antwerp punished the unfortunate Belgian priests for 
their heroic refusal to ring the church bells by hanging them 
as living clappers to the bells with their heads down.” Le 
Matin (Paris). 

Quoted in Arthur Ponsonbj , Falsehood in War-Time (New York, Dutton, 
1928), p. 161. 


558. Edu(i\tiojn vermis Propaganda 

“One of the si‘rious results of ))ropa^ancla is that it has 
caused the public to think that education and propaganda are 
the same thing, and Ihus make an ignorant multitude believe 
it is bt'ing educated when it is only l)oing manipulated. Educa- 
tion aims at independence of judgment. Propaganda offers 
ready-made opinion for the unthinking herd. Education and 
propaganda are directly opposed IkiIIi in aim and method.” 

Jivort'll n<‘an Marlin, in The Forum, 81 -IIS (Mar 1929) 

559. Skepticism against Propvgvnda 

“The dc\elo[)menl of skefdicism should l>e one of the great 
educational aims of our time. If edii(‘atioii is to priHhice in- 
dei>endent, discriminating minds, it must set some counter- 
tendency to the fostering of emotional gullibility which is oc- 
curring by reason t»f the widespread use of propaganda. On 
the basis of an analysis of present-day methods ('f propaganda, 
a series of nine lessons was do eloped for experimentation. . . . 

“On the whole, the material has ]>ro>ed its power to increase 
skepticism in res|X)nse to literary material. This is an import- 
ant result for democratic countric-. 

“As an educational priKMMlure, it is fK)ssible to i)rod«Jce skep- 
ticism and resistance to the autistic appeals of modern pn^pa- 
ganda. Ske])licism in s<KMal thinking may l)e a desirable end; 
but it is not emjiigli. It is negative, not |K>sitive. It sc'ts up a 
resistance, a refusal to l)elie>e, a lendeiuy to discount emo- 
tional thinking. If we are to become intelligent in our social 
thinking, we must engage in positive, creative thought as 
well.” 

Win. W. Hiddlc. Propaganda and Education (New York, Teachers 
College, 1932), pp. 69-70. 
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560. In Support of Cgnsorsiup 

Howard Elliott, president of laihoads, not of a um\ersity: 

‘‘In gi\ing young people their physical nourishment we do 
not spread before them every kind ol food and say, ‘Eat what 
you like whether it agrees with you or not.’ We know that the 
physical madiine can absorb only a certain amount and that 
all else is waste and trash, with the result that lK>dies aie poi- 
soned and weakened. In giving them mental nouiishrnenl, 
why lay before young and impTossionable men and women uii- 
Ainerican doc trines and id(*as that take mental time and energy 
from the study and consideialion of the gieat fundamental 
and eternal truths, and fill the mind with unprofitable mental 
trash? . . . \fler the> get into the leal world it tjke^ them 
considerable lime to become convinced that certain laws con- 
trolling social and material affairs are as unchangeable as the 
law ot gravitation, and some never Ic'ain it ” 

Ouoteil m Zulidriah Chalcc li Hk Imiuirintf Uim/ (New york, Ildr- 
coiut Bivt, 1028) p|) IM 20 

561. Srvc.i (Ynsousiup I nvwiiinc. 

‘‘Impure thoughts can ho manufactuied in anv willing audi- 
ence under an> sysjeni of ceiiMusliip ” 

Iliram Mollidwtll m l\(ui lUpublu 65 217 (Ian 7 lOtl) 

5()2 Till MoJivus or CiNsOKsiirp 

“Aceoiding lo this view, those m aullioiity are lo prevent 
a >onlh from inakiiig a I>«1 thoice by piolcrting him from in- 
fluences which lhe> consider haimtul. 'Fins }»lnlos(>phy results 
from at least tlucjc* emotions "Hie first and strongest is fear. 
Men advocate the su]j])ic*sMon ol foic'es Ihev think bad liecau&e 
they distrust Ihe slicmgth of the countervailing forc't^s they 
think gcKxl. They want l<i substitute force for argument be- 
cause they are afraid that their mcw of truth will not prevail 
if left to a fair fight. ‘It is not faith that lights the fagot, but 
the lurking doubt.’ Whtm the choice between gcK>d and evil is 
lo be made by a child or a youth there exists of course a real 
danger thal he will be Icm> immature lo reject evil if it is pre- 
sented to him completely unmasked, but the advocates of cen- 
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8orship come to deny that anybody is sufficiently mature to 
be trusted to make a wise choKe High school siipeiintendentb 
say that open discussion ot coutioversial cjuestions is all very 
well for college students. Mr. CcKdidge when \ice President 
expic'ssc^d gicMt coiuein in Ihe JJdirn itor at the presc‘n<e of 
ladical teacheis in the womens colleges \iid olheis have a 
similai fear about professional schools, while lei^islators en- 
dea\oi to safeiniard (ull-giowii cill/cms fiom cominiinistic books 
and speec hes Secoii(ll\, c oupled wilh Ihis ilisbehcf b> the advo- 
catc‘s ol siippjession in Ihe vomiiion sense <»1 others, is a strong 
belief in then own siipcnoi [Miwcr to cli^ceiri the liuth The 
iKioks hiibidclen lo Ihe Konun ( itholic la>man by the Index 
Expiirjfalojius niJ> be leicl b\ cardinils and bishops Tiusl 
in ouisebes lind*^ (o im icMse with distnisl of olheis The be- 
lief glows lhal a few nun and th^‘ speakci naturally counts 
himself among their nnmbc'r lie so much wiser than the 
ma->s('s thal lhe\ < in >i(elv legiihle them Mews lor them Fi- 
nall>, Ihis philosophy i*» based on a lougnv for slabilily, that 
Ine wofid shill go (>n unc banged fiom wh il it was in the days 
ol OUT >outh ’ 

/reliiiiihi hihf Jr J h( injutnnt/ ^oik Hiuourl Biace, 

19J8) pp 29 10 

501 Lmis iii Si ppiil ssl^(, KeilHY 

“Il not ihe minds of heielies Ih il aie cle I'^’ioraled most, 
b> tlu ban pi iccmI on all inepiiiN winch do'‘Miol end in Iheoilho- 
do\ conclusions I he .^reUc^l liaini done is lo those who are 
not heieliCN and whose wiude menial dcwclopmenl is c jumped, 
and Iheii umsoii cowed by feai « ' beics\ Who can compute 
whal the woilcl lore's in the muliiliiclo ol pioiiiising mlellc^ets 
combiiUHl wilh linncl chiouteis who dare not follow out an> 
hold, Mgoioiis iiicl pMuIcnl liain ol Ihcnight, le^t it should 
land them in sonic llnng which would admit *>1 being considered 
iireligious Ol iinmoial Tiuth gaiii^ rnoie even b\ the 
eirors of one who, wilh due sliidN and picpaialion, thinks for 
himscdl, than b\ Ihe hue opinions oi those' who only hold them 
bc'Cdiise they do not sullen Ihenisebc's to think Not that it is 
solelj, oi chiell\, lo form great thinkeis, that fiecdom of think- 
ing is required On the c oiitiaiy , it is as iiiucli, and even more 
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indispensable, to enable average human beings to attain the 
mental stature which they are capable of.*’ 

John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (London, Parker, 1859), pp 61f. 

561. Newspaper Influence for Bad 

“Thewriter’s treatment [Seligraann, The Negro Faces America] 
of city mob outrages at Chicago, East St. Louis, Washington, 
Omaha, and other places does fi<, by downright line and verse, 
much responsibility for those nightmares of brutality upon 
certain named newspapers which whipped up race prejudice 
for their own immediate advantage.” 

New Republic (book leview by L B. W ), 24 151 (Oct 6, 1920) 

565. Newspapers Supply News, Not Truth 

“News and truth are not the same thing, and must be clearly 
distinguished The function of news is to signali/e an e\ent, 
the function of tiuth i&> to biiiig to light the hidden facts, to 
set them into relation with each olhei, and make a putine of 
reality on which men can act Only at those |)oinls, where so- 
cial conditions take lecogni/able and measu^abl^ shape, do the 
body of tiuth and the Ix^dy ol news coin( ide. That is a coinpai- 
atively small part of the whole field of human interest. In this 
secloi, and only m this sector, the tests of the news are suffi- 
ciently exat 1 to make the charges of perversion oi suppression 
more than a partisan judgment. Theic is no defense, no exten- 
uation, no excuse whatever, foi stating six times that l^enin 
is dead, when the only information the papei possesses is a re- 
port that he is dead fiom a source repeatedly sh(»wn to be un- 
reliable. The news, in that instance, is not ‘Lenin Dead' but 
‘Helsingfors Says 1-enin Is Dead.’ And a newspaper can be 
asked to take the responsibility of not making Lenin more 
dead than the source of the news is reliable; if there is one sub- 
ject on which editors are most responsible it is in their judgment 
of the reliability of the ^source IJut when it comes to dealing, 
for example, with stories of what the Russian people want, no 
such test exists. . . . 

“If the press is not so universally wicked, nor so deeply con- 
spiring, as Mr. Sinclair would have us believe, it is very much 
more frail than the democratic theory has as yet admitted. It 
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is loo frail to carry the whole burden of popular sovereignty, 
to supply spontaneously the truth which democrats hoped was 
inborn. And when we expect it to supply such a body of truth 
we employ a misleading standard of judgment. We misunder- 
stand the limited nature of news, the illimitable complexity 
of society; we overestimate our own endurance, public spirit, 
and all-round competence. We supp<^)se an appetite for unin- 
teresting truths which is not dis(‘overed b> any honest analysis 
of our own tastes.” 

WaltfT IJppmaim. Public Opinion (New York, Harcourt Bruce, 1922), 
pp. 3)S 62 

566. Wjr\T “Nkw^s” Is 

“A vsould-l>e rejwrter on probatiem under the famous Charles 
A. Dana of the INfw York Sun brought in an account of a man 
bitten by a mad dog. *A man bitten by a mad dog!* exclaimed 
Mr. Dana, ‘I'hat’s no news, flo out and find a mad dog 
bittf n bv a man, and we will give >on plenty of space for the 
story.’ 

Anonymous. 

567 \llpobt on Social Lkadkrship 

“Social change , . . results also from another type of per- 
sonal agency, namely leadership. Leadersliip produces social 
change, not thiough eontribution, to knowledge or material 
culttire, but through the immediate social behavior of the 
leader. Leadershij), acco^'ding to our present usage, means the 
diiect, face-to-face contact l)elwcen leader and followers: it 
is personal sof'ial I'ontrol. The promoter and organizer are 
leaders par excellence^ for they compel others to rairy out their 
suggestions. . . . 

“Tlie most important factor in the rise of a leader is personal 
prestige. . . . Control through leadership is based largely 
upon the suggestion process. ... In leadership, as in all sug- 
gestion processes, it is nei'essary that all tlie inhibitions block- 
ing the acceplaiice of the suggestion be overcome. Leadership 
thus knows no half-way stage; it a matter of ‘all or none.’ 
WTiile the public is with the leader il follows slavishly his every 
direction. His character is regarded as without flaw. He is tlw 
ideal. . . . 
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“Since leaders usually seoiiie theii jwwer through su^^^es- 
tion and crowd toiUrol, lather than thiough reason, one may 
question whether leadership is wholly desirable II would doubt- 
less be better if we could miKleiale ils all-or-none chaiacter 
and introduce disc firm nating action among the tolloweis” 

F II Allport, Social Psycholoq) (BosIod, Houghton Mifflui 1021), 
pp 419 21 

568 Dl M()( R 11 1( Lt ADERSniP 

“Under a despotic system of government leadership and 
drivership are identiral and the leader js one who succeeds in 
imposing his will upon hib sulioidinales Henevolenl des])ots 
and successlul inilitaiy leaders ha\e discovered, however, Ihe 
value ol identifying the wills of then followers with them own 
puTiKises . . . 

“This is slill a prevalent conception of Ics'idciship. E^en in 
so-callcnl democ lahc soc k lie's the ability lo appio]>ii do the wills 
ol others and to weave ihein info preconceived patterns is 
thought to ecinslilute genuiiie lc*acleislup Loade'rship thus 
becomes s\noiivrnous in many rc'spcHls wilh whfit the psvchol 
ogisl calls ‘suggestion ’ and the iiiosl siicce'ssful leMclc'i c'xcTcises 
an inlluence not unlike a hypnotic influence over his follow- 
ers . 

“Denicxratic leadership is consequently no more synonymous 
wilh mere dominance than with driver ship The deinociatie 
leader may express the' common will of his gioup, but this 
common will repiesemls the outcome of coopeualue thinking 
andtestilies lo more than one individual s contribution Leader- 
ship consists in focusing (he Ik'sI thought of oneself and ones 
colleagues u|K)n a common problem and oigani/iiig the rc'sults 
of this united deliberation into an accepted program of ac lion ’* 

II B Allxrty ant \ I lhd>ii Supenisum in Iht Smmdary School 
(Boston, He alh 1031) pp 92 91 

569 Le4Dtustiip WITHIN im Social Procjss 

“We lielieve in the influence of (he gcwid and the wise, but 
they must c'xeil their influenc e within the sex lal process, it must 
be by action and reac lion, it must lie by a subtle pc'rineation, 
it must 1)0 through thc^ s^xirting instinc t to take Lack the ball 
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which one has thrown. The wise can never help us by standing 
on one side and Iryiiif? to f?el tlieir \visdoiii ucrowss to the unwise. 
The unwise can iie\er help us (whal has often been considered 
the mosi lhe> could do for the voild) by a passive willingness 
for the wise lo ini]>ose their wisdcuti upon them. We need the 
intermingling of all in Ihe s(K‘ial pirn ess. We need oui imper- 
fections as well as our perfc^clions. . . . Moreover, there is the 
ignorance of the ignorant and the ignorance of the wise; there is 
the wisdom of the wi^e and the wisilom of the ignorant. Both 
kinds of ignoiame ha\e lo l)e oxenome, one as iniich as the 
other; both kinds of wisdom ha\e to picvail, one as much as the 
other ” 

M P Follitl, The J\eiv Stile (\<»vv ^ ork, 1 ongrnans Gioon, 1920), 

pp. JoTf 

570 . SriiM'irn Thiatmlm or So(i\l Aff\irs 

“ If we can oUect liic use of infelligeuce as metlKnl of control 
in the ph>si(al and irie<hanical held, wh> should we not strive 
to do\elo]> it ill tlie held of human lelalious.' . . . The heart of 
the piublern is whether Ihe <*\peninenlal method can lie made as 
fundarnciitui in social knowledge and /irlion as it now is in 
]>h>sicdl. If it caimtiU llie split Iw'twi^en meie drift in human 
ailaiis and mastei> in inatejial things is l)oiiiid lo widen, and 
]H)ssibI\ loresull in lluMlesliia lion of i i\ ili/alion. . . . 

‘*SeieiKe in itself is melh<Kl. a method of inquiry, discovery, 
tesliiig. . . In ils a]>plicati«ai ... it has had a re\olutionary 
ellW t on daily lilc. Ihil in il >clf as a inolhod of observation and 
reasoning, of in\osligalion and ^eTiG(dtion, li remains the 
jwissc'ssion of a conq)aratixel> small niiinher (if specialists. It 
has \}o\ liecomc Ihe organ of everyday ways of thinking in 
formation of l)eliefs. It is not a pail of the popular mind. The 
ways of Ihoiighl of Ihe laltei lemaiu much as they were before 
the rise of scicmce. . . . 

“The cause for I his enduring lemoteness of science as method 
is a matter for most M»aichijig ’bought. ... ft should be a 
mailer of sin piise I hal the idea of the |M)ssibilil y and desirability 
of impartial and coii^iei alive methods ol iiKpiiry should hardly 
have made an inq)ression on the public mind. It should be a 
matter of surprise that, while it is assumed as a matter of course 
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that beliefs regarding physical things should be reached through 
a skilled technique of investigation and testing, the great mass, 
including even scientific men eminent in their special fields, 
should rest conlenl \vith moral aud political beliefs which ex- 
press tradition, dogma, emotional appeal, and the vested inter- 
ests of classes. It should be a matter of surj)rise that, whereas it 
is taken for granted in the phvsical field that planned invention 
and control of iiatmal conditions Nhould follow from discovery of 
facts and relations, the very idea of inventiveness and planned 
control in the social aiea is ignored or recogni/ed onl> to be 
frowned upon as dangerous ladic alism. 

“The diflereiice of attitudes points to some deep-sealed souri e 
of resistance on the social side The dead ineitia of ( ustorn and 
habituation counts for nuKh But lesislance is active and often 
aggressive. These facts point to class inleiests which fear the 
free play of ciitkal inquiiy and constructive invention in social 
institutions. Otherwise a universal organ of obscnvalion and 
thinking would not have been changed from an insliiimenlalily 
into an end in itself and given almost superstitious reverence as 
something apart, while it is opposed as the method to be used 
in the institutions and arrangements of socielv. . . . 

“ The vested interest w hk h most definitely and a( tiv el> blocks 
emancipation of method and prevents the experimental attitude 
from becoming universal is business as an institution carried on 
for profit. This welcomes ‘science’ as long as it produces dis- 
coveries which can be utilized in ways that will show on the 
credit side of the financial ledger. It stimulates and appro- 
priates — invention within the same limits But the publicity, 
the cooperativeness, the common and gratuitou'^ sharing which 
are inherent in the scientific melhcKl of in(}uiry and verification 
are hostile to this end of private and competitive gain and so are 
resisted as subversive of law and order 

John Dowev and John L Childs, in William 11 Kilpatiiik (ed ), The 
Educational Frontier York Ceutui> 1933), }>p 307 39 62 

571. VoLiAiuR o^ Frrloom or &pij.ch 

“I wholly disapprove of what you say -and will defend to the 
death your right to say if.” (Letter to llolvetius ) 

S G Tallent yre koltaire in His Ijclters (Ijoiidon, Murray, 1919), p. 65. 
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572. Herlsy and Progress 

“Progress depends more on safc-giiarding the rights of heresy 
than on Ihe protection of orlhodoxy.” 

Glenn Frank, in Century Magazine, 100:357 (July 1920). 

573. Thom VS Jefferson on Freedom of Speech 

“If there be any among us mIio would wish to dissolve this 
Lnion, or lo change it^* republican form, let them stand undis- 
turl)ed, as monuments of I he safety with which error of opinion 
may be loleralcd wlieie leason is left fiee lo combat it.” 

First Inaugural Addiess. 

57 1 . John Milton on Friedom or Speech 

“And though all the winds of doclrine were let Itjose lo play 
uf)on the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously by 
licensing and piohibiling to misdoubt her drenglh. Let her and 
falsehood grapple, who ever knew tiuth put to the worse in a 
free and open encotintei.*'” 

John Milton, ireopagifica (London, Kill) 

575. The Need for Freedom of Speech 

“We ha\e now recogni/ed the nec'essily tu Ihe mental well- 
being of mankind (on whi<‘h all their other well-being depiends) 
of freedom of opinion, and fieedoiii of the expresMon of opinion, 
on four distinct grouiuL; which we will now biietly lecapitulate. 

“First, if an> opinion is compelled to silence, that opinion 
ina\, for aught we can certainly know% l)e true. To deny this 
is lo assume our own infallibility. 

“Sei'ondly, though the silenced opinion lie an error, it may, 
and \eiy (*onmionly does, contain a portion of truth, and since 
the geiieial or prevailing opinion on any subject is rarely or 
never the whole truth, it is only by the collision of adverse 
opinions that the remainder of the truth has any chance of 
being supplied. 

“Thirdly, even if the received opinion be not only true, but 
the whole truth; unless it is suffered to be, and actually is, 
vigorously and earnestly contested, it will, by most of those who 
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recei\e il, be held in Iho manner of a prejudice, with 111 tie com- 
prehension or feeling of its lalional grounds \nd not only this, 
but, fourthly, the meaning of the dor trine itself will be in danger 
of being lost, or enltMdilc'd, and deprned of its vital eflet I on the 
character and conduct the dogma becoming a mere fonual 
profession, inefTicac lous loi «,<K)d bu! ciimlMTiiu thegiound, and 
preventing the grow I h ol anv re d and hr u I felt r onv it lion, flora 
reason or pei sonal e\i>ei ir nr r 

John Stuart ill On Lth rfy (I omUm Paikti !18’>9) pp 91f 

576 Jt sncj s is \m> lloi mi s o^ Si i pjilssiojn oi 

IrII SPMCJl VNl) Vss] mbjlY 

“Fear rjf sciions injiJi\ rannof alone pislif^ siifipiession of 
free spree h and asstniblv Mr n li aird wiUhr sand bum! wmiitii 
It IS the function o( spit ch to fitn nun horn the IkmuI igr of ii ra- 
tional frais lo |usti{> snppie-»sion r I fin spetr h IIh k niusl be 
ir^asonahle giound lo feai (hat ^riioiis rvil will insult if lit'e 
speer h is prar lir crl I here must be loasonable ^^lonrul to lx liev t 
thal the dangii appir hr lulrd is iinmimnl lluie must be 
leasonable gionnd to brlirvr lint the rvil lo hr V^'r'*drd is i 
seiions one I vri> drMiiiiuiition ol cusling Uw tends in soim 
ineasuie lo uuirasr* Ihr p' )b bilit\ Ihd Ihtit will Ik moI dion 
of it ( rmrloTiahou ol i brr u li rntiui <s thr pHihibihtv I \ 
piessionsol appjrnal arid to Ihr piolnbilih Propagilioii rif llie 
oiiininal slate <A mind h\ teuhnv sMulirdism iiuirisr'' it 
Advoracy of lawbrraknv hiidilens it still fnillui Ihil even 
advocacy of \iolatin» Iiowr u ir pir tir iisdile iruiialU is not a 
jnstilirahon foi driiMii^ lire sprr h when thr ad^o(a(^ fills 
shoit of jnrilrMmiit and Ihrir is nothing lo induatr Ihil the 
advrrarv would In immrrhatrh at led on Ihr widr dillrierire 
between adv<Hd(> and incitement, between pirpaialir)n and 
alteinpl, belwerni assriiibling and lonspirar \ iniisi be Ixune in 
imnd In ordei to si»ppoit a finding of rleai ami pirsent dangei 
It imisl be shown nlliei lhal imnurliale serious violence was to 
be e\peclr'd oi was adxKdtrd oi that llie past condurt fur- 
nish^Ml leason to lielieve that siirh advo(d(> was then con- 
templated 

“To courageous self-reliant men, with confidence in the 
power of free and fearless reasoning applied lurongh the proc- 
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esses of popular fjovenuneiit, no danger flowing from speech 
can be deemed clear and present, unless the incidence of the evil 
apprehended is so imminent that it may befall before there is 
opportunity for full discussion. If there be lime to ex}) 06 e 
tlirough discussion the falsehcxKl and fallacies, to avert the evil 
by the pr(K*esses of education, the remedy to be apjdied is more 
speech, not enforced silence. Only an emergency can justify 
rejH’ession.” 

Whitney v. California, IT. S. Reports, 274 376 77. 

577. Tup: Huoadp’r Education ai. Outlook 

“As we learn that man is altogether social and never seen 
truly e\<*ept in connection wilh his fellows we fix our attention 
mtire and more on gioiip conditions as the souice, for better or 
w^orse, of personal cliaracter. and come to feel that we must work 
on the individual through the web of relations in which he 
achially lives. 

“The school, for instance, must Joi’iu a whole with the rest of 
life, using the ideas generalrsl b> the latter as the starting-point 
of its training.” 

CharU*s H. Oioloy, Soetal (fnjnrnzatwii (^l^v \t)ik, Scnbiioi, 1909), 

p i». 

578. TiiK PovvLR OP Education and Soap 

“‘Soap and eduealion are not as sudden as a massacre, but 
they are more dearlly in tlie loim iim.” 

Mmk 'IVairi, Skefchc^ iHd and ^iew (New Yt»ik, Haiper, 1903), p. 350. 

579. SppaaiiNO tup. Spiwvd of 1ntp:lliiiUnce 

“lie who iirsl shortened the labor of eojiyists by device of 
inovalile l>i>e was disl>aiiding hired armies and cashiering most 
Kings and Senates and cT(‘aling a whole new Deinoeratic world: 
he had invented the Art of printing.” 

'Hiomas < Carlyle, Sarior J^esarfus, Book 1, Chapter V. 

580. Tin: New’ Adult Editcaiion 

“We must inaugurate an epoeli-making system of adult 
education, newly conceived to meet the actual confronting 
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Rituation. Nothing less than a new epoch will serve. Adult- 
hood IS two-thirdb of hfe, surely it is worth at least half our 
FHlucationdl efforls 

“Mere schtK>l education cannot |X)ssiLl> suffice for the whole 
of life To think otherwise is to inisconreive and belie the >eiy 
meaning of education in i elation to life . I^^ducation is 
miist trul> fomened as lieing life itself (leatively facing its 
iiovelly eineiging problems I ndei such (ircunistances educa- 
tion must continue all through life We need, then, a new type 
of adult ediKation, thoioughgoing, widel\-in( lusne, e\er- 
UHitinuing Onl> on (his basis lan iiUKkin ci\ili/ation hofie to 
meet intelligent^ its problems 

“The esvmtial aim for the matter nnmcdialeiy at hand is 
that our whole people may come to an inUlligent undeisland- 
ing of our social and economic situation 

‘ What we wish is that the great bod\ of adults o\en if they 
hold college oi uniMrsil\ cicgieis, shall seiioiisl> study our 
social Older and its possible im[)io\cmcn( m all signiiicant as 
pects how ineduientlv wepiodiiceaud wh> , how un|ustl\ and 
inofhcienth we distribute and wh\ how bacll\ oui political 
s>stem works and wh\ how much liettei oui economic nec‘ds 
might be cared foi, what rich and happy living foi tlie individ- 
ual calls lor and liow tins gcKMl life nec'ds study that we may 
realh use art, music, religion, l<* make life Ixttei I hese 

are but samples ol what the new adult education must study 
Nothing human shall be foieign to it but all will lie studuHl 
that togethc'i we rnav ofien oui e\(*s and se'e We must fiuild a 
moie intelligent under ^ tanclmg ol what wc have and wh\, and 
what we might have and how 

With cm II Kilpctruk I duration amt thf StKint ( risis (New \ork, 
Livcnght 1912) pp 49 > I 

581 IjiiCAiio'N roR Bi rii H Sociu UirvNca 

“This IS and ought to lx a changing ^xial world and . . . 
the prime function ol educated men and women is to make ap- 
propriate social changes 

“Kducaliou, then, p to aim at vat lability in the student, a 
cultivated variability^ The >oulh brings to high school and col- 
lege the precious treasuie ol >oufh, a h'ehiig that tlie world la 
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not finished and done, but in the making. He is hospitable to 
change in the world and in himself. Right here, in the natural 
variability of >outh, the possibility of a progressive civilisa- 
tion chiefly lies. In the human s^iecies, and in it alone, is there 
provision for \oluntary variation, for foresight ed progress, for 
evolution by the economical jirocess of analysis, discrimina- 
tion, and agrt'ement, as against the wasteful processes of chance 
and of strife. And >oulh, itself changing from the relathe ir- 
res|K)nsibilily of childhood to the self-guidance of maturity, is 
the ever-renewed organ of this part of the creative process. . . . 

“How shall we ever have a delibf*iale, thought-guided social 
evolution as against peihaps revolution, ceitainlv as against 
social floundering uiiles*i our ediKational system, from the 
Ixittom to the toj) is leorgani/ed with reference therelo.^^ And 
is it not clear that the lve> iHisilum to be won in such a reorgan- 
ization is the experience of youth in high school and college^ 
Within these institutions Ihemscdves, within theii staled cuiric- 
uhun, scope must be found for >outhful variability, lleie is 
the place to foim a habit of thoughtfully making such changes 
in oneself and in so(iel> as expeiierice ma> show the need of. 
And here is the place to train the e^e*^ to s<*e needs. I'his is the 
way to produce cili/ens who are ojieii-cyed toward vicial needs, 
and not teiiilied at the costs of progress; (‘ili/ens for whom life, 
whether of the individual or of the stale, is not a repetition of 
even a worthy past; for whom success is not a mere adding of 
resource to lesourre, but an ever-living adventure in readjust- 
ment, a continuous participation with (Jod in the creation of a 
better and better world.**' 

(iiK)rge A Cop, What ids Our Ytndh*^ (^ew \oik Smbner, 1924), 
pp \i 48. 

582. TEA(HT^(; M\n\s Gradual Chi^quered Progress 

“We should k(‘op in our own minds, as a guiding thread, the 
conception of gradual cIuHiuered progress perpetually ham- 
pered by the savager> which we inherit from the brutes, and 
yet gradually leading on towards mastery of ourselves and our 
environment through knowledge. The conception is that of 
the human race as a whole, fighting against chaos wilhout and 
darkness within, the little tiny lamp of reason growing gradu- 
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ally into a great light by which the night is dispelled. The di- 
visions between races, nations^ and creeds should be treated as 
follies, distracting us in the battle against Chaos and Old 
Night, which is our one truly human activity. 

“I should give first the illustrations of this theme, and only 
afterwards, if ever, the theme itself. I should show savage man 
cowering in the cold, gnawing raw fruits of the earth. I 
should show the discovery of fife, and its effects; in this con- 
nection, the story of Prometheus would be in place. I should 
show the beginnings of agriculture in the Nile Valley, and the 
domestication of sheep and cxiws and dogs. I should show the 
growth of ships from canoes to the largest liners, and the growth 
of cities from colonies of cave-dwellers to London and New 
York. I should show the gradual growth of writing and of nu- 
merals. I should show the brief gleam of Greece, the diffused 
magnificence of Home, the subse(|uent darkness, and the com- 
ing of science. The whole of this could f^e made interesting in 
detail even to very young children. 1 should not keep silence 
about wars and persecutions and cruelties, buV I should not 
hold up military conquerors to admiration. The true comjuer- 
ors, in my teaching of history, should be those who did some- 
thing to dispel the darkness within and without — Buddha and 
Socrates, Archimedes, (ialileo and Newt;on, and all the men 
who have helped to give us mastery over ourscives or over na- 
ture. And so I should build up the conception of a lordly splen- 
did destiny for the human race, to which w o are false when we 
revert to wars and other atavistic follies, and true only when 
we put into the world something that adds to our human do- 
minion.” 

Bertrand Russell, Educalion and ifie Good Life (New York, Boni & Live- 
right. 1926), pp. 267-68. 

583 . The University the Tjsst of a Free People 

“The supreme test is whether the people of the stale will 
on the one hand tax themselves to support it [the slate univer- 
sity], and on the other impose upon themselves a self-denying 
ordinance to leave it severely alone, so that it may select its 
own members by the application of its intelleciRal stand- 
ard& and the members thus chosen will be absolutely free tc; 
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investigate, to teach, and to publish if^at they belicre to be 
the truth.” 

Ja<*ob Gould Si'hurman, in Transactions and Proceedings of the National 
Association of State Universities, 1909, p. 24. 

584. PRESIDB^T Lowell on Academic Freedom 

Experience has proved, and probably no one would now 
deny, that knowledge can advance, or at leas! can advance 
most rapidly, only by means of an unfettered search for truth 
on the pari of those who dcxole their lives to seeking it in their 
respc‘clive fields, and by <*omplele fiecduni in imparting to 
their pupils the truth that they liaxe found. This has become 
an axiom hi higher education, in spite of the fact that a searcher 
may disc*over erioi instead of truth, and lie mWed, and mislead 
others, lhereb>. We Ijeheve that if light enough is let in, the 
real relations of things will soon be seen, and that they can be 
seen in no other wa\. . . . One must distinguish between the 
matters that fall within and tho^e that lie outside of the pro- 
fessor's field of slud> ; then there is a difference in the profes- 
sor’s position in his class Kxaii and lievond it. These two cross 
dixisioris laise foui distinct pioblerns that may profitably be 
discussed in succession. 

“I’he teaching hy the professor in his class room on the sub- 
jcH'ls within the scope of his chair ought to be absolutely free. 
He must teach the truth as he has found it and sees it. This is 
the ])iin]aiy condition of academic freedom, and any violation 
of it endangeis intellectual piogiess. . . . 

‘‘This brings us to . . . the freedom of the professor within 
his field of stiid>, but fiutside of his class room. . . . The ob- 
j(H't of iiislitiitioiis of l(Mrning is not oiil> the aciiiiisition but 
also the diffusion of knowlcxlge. Exerv ])rofessor must, there- 
foie, lie wholly uniestrainod in publishing the results of his 
study in the field of his fiiofessorship. . . . 

“Much more serious dilRcully . . . aritiCN from the other half 
of our subject, the right of a professor to express his views 
without rc*slraint on matters l>ing outside the sphere of his 
professorship. This is not a question of academic freedom in 
its true sense, but of the jiersoiial liberty of the citizen. . . • 

“The argument in favor of a reslrainiug power on the part 
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of the governing boards of universities and colleges is based 
upon the fact that b> extreme, oi injiiduious, remaiks that 
shock public senlitnont a professoi can do great harm to the 
institution with which he is connected. . • . 

“In spite, huwe>ei, of the lisk of injury to the institution, 
the objections to restraint upon what pn>fessois may say as 
citizens seem to me far greater than the harm done by leaving 
them free. In the fiist place, to imix^se upon the teacher in a 
university restrictions to which the ineinbeis of other profes- 
sions, lawyers, physic^ians, engineeis, and s«> forth, are not sub- 
jected, would produce a sense of iiiilalion and humiliation. . . . 

“There is another (objec'tionl, not less weighty, fiom [the 
standpoint] ... of the inslitiition itself If a university or 
rollege censois what its professois inav sav, if it restrains them 
from utteiing something that it does not appiove, it thereby 
assumes iespc»nsibililv for that which it permits them to 
say, Tliis is logic'al and ine\ilable, but it is a responsibility 
which an institution of learning would lie \er> unwise in as- 
suming ” 

Annual Report 1916 17 (r<inihridgf‘ Mass) pp 17 20 

583 Wir\r kr%D oi Citi/ljnship 

“The aim of c'ducalioii for citi/enship as now coiuTived is 
a preparation for the same old liti/enshif) which has so far 
failed to eliminate the shocking hazards and civing injustices 
of our social and yioliticMl lile . 

“Instead of having today’s institutions and ideals represented 
to the young as standaidi/ed and sacred, thes should lie taught 
to view them as represcmtiiig half-solved pioblern*^ ” 

James liai vey Robinson, Mind in the Making (New \ uik lldrpcT, 1921), 

pp 22, 220 


586, Danglr from Bad Tn/cniNO 

“One l>ad teacher can undo all that is accomplished through 
the wholesome patriotic tc'aching of 50,000 good ones.” 

Extiact from speech ol Dwii^hl Hraman Preside iil of the \llied Patriotic 
Sofielit', at Lusk bill hearing, May 22, 1923 Quoted J^ew York TuneSt 
May 21. 1921 
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587. The Soporific of Conventionality 

“The cl ief dungor lhal Iho >ouii^ encounler is not any temp- 
tation to ladicalism, but the sojMirific of con\entionality. They 
imitate us loo much, not Uk) little; alas, that so few of them are 
aware of our faults I l"he Ik^sI polity is to increase the number 
of critical youth as fast as we can.” 

Georffe A. Ccie, Wtinf Ails Our Youtfi^ (New York, Scribner, 1924), 

p 86 


588. IIntrammclld Intcllioi nt Oinfroversy 

“I should encourage a habit of intelligent (ontnnersy among 
the older bt)ys and giil-., and 1 should place no obstacles in their 
way even if thov (picstionod what I logaided as imi>ortant 
truth-.. I should nifike it m> ol)ject to teach thinking, not 
ortliodo\>, or e\en helerodovv. And I should absolutely never 
satTifice intellet t to the faiu ied interest of iiioials. It is generally 
held that the tea(*hing of virtue demands the inculcation of 
falseh(K)d. In politics, we (onceal the \i« cs of eminent statesmen 
of our own parts. In iluHilogy, we innceal the sins of Popes 
if we arc Catholics, and the sins <if Luther and Calvin if vse are 
Protestants. In matters c.f sev, we pretend before young pet>ple 
lhal virtue is inudi conim<»nei than it is. . . . The holders of 
|)ovver wish to <‘onceal the truth from tluir slaves, in order that 
they may be misled as to then own interests, this is intelligible. 
What is less intelligible is lhal deinodacies should Aoliinlarily 
make laws designed to prevtsil themselves from knowing the 
liiilh. This is coller live (|ui\otisii., Ihev are resolved not 1(» be 
told that the helmet is less good than lhe\ wish tolrelieve. Such 
an attitude of abject funk is unworthy of fiee men and women. 
In my sch»H)l, no obstacle to knowledge sliall exist of any sort or 
kind. I shall si'ek virtue bv the right training of passions and in- 
siincts, not l»y lying and deceit. In the viitue that 1 desire, the 
pursuit of krrowledge, without fear and without limitation, is an 
esstmtial element, in the absence oi which the rest has Utile 
value.” 

Bortrancl Russell, Eductilion and the Good Life (New York, Boai & Live- 
right, 1Q36), pp 287 89. 
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589. Jefferson and Lincoln on Revolution 

“The bpirit of resistance to government is so valuable on cer- 
tain occasions that I i^ish it always to be kept alive. It will 
often be exercised when wrong, but better so than not to be 
exercised at all.” 

The WriUnqs of Thomas Jefferson (Ford. ed. New York, Putnam, 180 1), 
Vol. IV, p. 370. 

“Whenever they [the American pef)ple] grow weary (»f their 
existing government tlie> can exercise their constitutional right 
of amending it, or their revolutionary right to dismember or 
overthrow it.” 

Letters and \d(ire6sei of Mraharn Lincoln (Ni»w York. Boll, 1003), p. J97. 

.590. l\o Om: of llhvouTTroN 

“The outbreak of revolution is never due to any one cause. 
It is due to a complicated accumulation of vsircsses, to a 
multiplication of nervous tensions, to a concurren(‘e of prov- 
ocations, any one of which itself would b(^ of little mo 
inenl.” 

T^.sford P Edv^ards, The Natural History of lievolufton (Chicago, IJiii- 
vorsil y of (^hii ago Pics;,, 1*^37), p lO.! 


591. In BFJULr or Rcvolltion 
“The American peofilearc thinking seriously today, but in (he 
wrong direction. They are devoting their energies U\ the com- 
mon task of averting revolutkm, when what they should be <loinj: 
is thinking in teinis of revolution, breaking the ground for it in 
propaialion for its arrival. \ot a revolution tomorrow -but the 
day after tomorrow, if >ou will, for in the end, whether we like it 
or not, it is onl> a revolution whicli can solve the social problem 
at stake. . . . 

“Now, w^by won’t the evolutionary program work.^^ Why 
won’t the finespim logic of the ‘evolutionists,' the ‘planners,’ 
work out in practice? There are two fundamental reasons why 
it will not work: first, Ix^caiise the bankers and industrialists 
who constitute the ruling class in every advanced nation wdil 
::ol surrender their power except by force, but will naturally use 
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every means at their disposal to perpetuate their power; and 
MHX>nd, since the power of the modern nation inheres in their 
hands, they >/vill not agree to disjtense virith the essential incentive 
of our society namely profit-seeking, for it is thioiigh the profit 
drive that they ha^e acquired and continue to maintain their 
power. 1 1 is the profit motivation which makes the whole system 
levohe. Sul)lrdct the profit motif and tlieir pf»wer would be 
robbt^d of its efficacy and meaning. . . . 

“It is only by revolution that that realization can be tians- 
lated intoaction. S<K*iely canlji^saxedinnoolher way. Our task 
is to create that re\olutioii, to culli\ato the forces that are 
ne( essary to its siucoss. U is no lil lie tusk that (onfronls us, and 
it beh(M>ves us to gather up all our energies and dedicate all our 
strength to its aehie\enient. To do less is but to fail. \nd to 
fail in that task is to lietray the (*auso of human prof^ress, to 
sacriliee Ihe fiiliue fieedom of the human race 

V. F IMvoiton, For lltwhifton (New \oik, Joliii pp 1 3. 24. 

a92. >\ito \rl to Biaml for Rr:\oLi tions? 

“Tlic rebel is not self-generated In llie l)eginning no one is 
a revolutionist sini[il> for the fun of it, however it inav be after 
the furor ot deslruelive iK)wer gets under wa>. The lebel is the 
j)io(hict of exlfeine lixalion and uninlelligefit immobilities. Life 
is |M‘ipeluated onl> b> renewal. If conditions do not permit 
lenewal to lake place c out inuou*^l 5 it will lake place explosivelv. 
The (M>st of revohilions must l)e charged up to those who have 
taken for Iheii aim arrest of custom instead of its leadjuslraenl. 
The only ones who have Ihe light to critic ize ‘radicals’ adopt- 
ing for the moinenl that perversion of language whic‘h identihes 
the radical with Ihe de>lruc*tive rebel are those who put as 
much etfoif inlo rccoustriic’lion as the lelw^ls are putting into 
(lest I net ion. The primarv ac’cusalion against the revohitionaiy 
must l)e directed againsl those who having |)ower lofuse to use 
it for ameliorations. They are tl*^ ones who accumulate the 
wrath that sweeps away customs and inslilutiems in an undis- 
criininating avalancdie. Tch) often the man who should be criti- 
cizing institutions expends his energy in cTitici/ing those 
would re-form them. What he really objects to is any dis- 
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turbance of his own vested securities, comforts, and privileged 
powers.” 

John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York, Holt, 1922), 
pp. 167 68. 

593. The Ethical Use of Violence 

“If a season of violence can esiablish a just social system and 
can create the possibilities of its ]>reser\ ation, there is no purely 
ethical ground upon which violence and revolution <'an be ruled 
out. This could be done only uixin I he basis of purely anarchistic 
ethical and political presuppositions. Once we have made the 
fateful concession of ethics to ixditics, and accepted *oercion as 
a necessar> instrument of sfK'ial cohesion, we can make no 
absolute distinctions l)etween non-violent and violent t>j>es of 
c<>en‘ion or lietween coer(‘ion used by governments and that 
which is used b> revolutionaries. If such distinctions are made 
lhe> must be justilied in teiins of the consecpiences in which 
thcY lesult. The leal (lueslion is what aie the ])olitical possibil- 
ities of estaVdishing justice through violem e?" 

)t<Mnhc)]<i iNi<»hulir, Moral Man and inmoral Soiidy (New York, t^ciibner, 
19 J2), pp. 179 80. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE STATE AND EDLCATION 

591 . Spencer’s Denial of Stvte Support for Educaticn 

“ In the same way that our delinition of stale-duty forbids the 
‘^late to administer reli^?i()n or <harily, so likewise does it forbid 
the state to administer ediK^ation. Jnasinuc'li a^ the taking? 
away, by government, of nioi'e of a man’s property than is 
needful for maintaining his rights, is an infringement <>f his 
lights, and therefore a reversal of the government’s function 
towards him; and inasmuch as the taking away of his property 
to educate his own or other ireople’s children is not needful for 
the maint lining of his rights; the taking away of his proi>erly for 
such a pui]K)se is wrong. 

“Should it be said lliat the rights the children are involved, 
and that slate-interposition is n^cpiired to maintain these, the 
Tepl> is that no cause for such interiKisilion can be shown until 
the children’s riahts have been \iolaled, and that their rights 
are not vkilated bv a neglect of their education. For, as re- 
])eatedl\ explained, what we (all rights arc* merely arbitrary 
subdivisions of the gen<‘»’al liberty to e\ercis(» the faculties; 
and that only can be called an infriugement ol rights which 
aitually dimiiiish(*s this lib(‘ity cuts off a previously exist- 
ing pi)wer to jmrsue (he objeets of desire. Now the parent 
who is careless of a <hil(rs educatiofi doc's irot do this. The 
liberty to exercise the faculties is left iruact. Omit ting in- 
striKdion in no way lakes from a child’s freedom to do what- 
soever it wills in the best way it can; and this freedom is all that 
eijuily demands. . . . 

“For if the Irenefil, importance, ur net'cssily, of education Ire 
assigned as a siiffiri(*nl reasoir why government should educate, 
then may the benefit, importance, or necessity, of food, clothing, 
‘Shelter, and warmth be assigned as a sufficient reason why gov- 
^ment should administer these al^o. So that the alleged right 

2^:1 
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cannot bo established without annulling all parental responsibil 
it y whatever.” 

HerbiTt Spc'iicor, Social Staiies (New York, Appleton, 1878 1st ed. 1850), 
pp 360 62 . 

595. Horace Mann on Universal Education 

“Surely nothing but universal education can counterwork this 
tendency to the doiniaation of capital and the servility of labor. 
If one class iK)ssesses all tlu‘ wealth and the education, while the 
residue of society is ignorant and p<K)r, it mattcis not by what 
name the lelation i)clwe4Mi them ina> be called, the lalter, in 
fact and in truth, will be the servile dependanis ana subjects of 
the former. But, if education he equablv diflused, it will diaw 
properly afler it by the stiongest of all al tractions; for such a 
thing ne\er did happen, and ne\ei can happen, as that an in- 
telligent and praidical body of men should be permanently 
pool. . . • 

“Education, then, beyond all other devices of human oiigm, 
is the gieat ectuali/ei of the (onditions ot merit -the balance- 
wheel of the social machineiy. . . It gives each man the in- 

dependeiM'e and the means by which he can lesist the sellishness 
of other men. It does better than to disaim the poor of their 
hostility tow aids the lich. it prevents being poor.” 

IToian‘ Mann, in Annual Hijfort on EdtuaLon, IS'tS (Boston, Hand A 
Avu>), pp 668 60 


596. Thl D.A.H. and the Legion Textrook in Avierican 

lllSlORY 

“The D.A.U. recognize the iiiHioi lance of history textlxioks, 
and stress ‘the most commendable purpose’ of the Aineiican 
Ijegion who, ‘in splendid coo|K'ralion with our own and .32 other 
patriotic s<jcieties, has (irepaied a two-volume textliook ol 
American history for publk -school children throughout the 
country.’ Their endorsement is based ufion Ihe convicliwU that 
‘no effort has been omit led to make its presentation entirely 
truthful and nationally acc'ept^ble,’ and because it is designed 
‘to present an accurate siu vey and appraisal of our institutions, 
to foster faith in the purposes and ideals of our government, to 
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inculcate belief in its sincerity, to instill patriotism and un 
swerving loyally to the (Jnite<l Stales.’ ” 

Bessie L. Pierce, CUizena* Orqanimliom and the Civic Training of Youth 
(New \ ork, Scrilmer, 1933), pp. 19 20. 

597. Patriotic History Writing 

(Extracts from the history textlxx^k referred to in the preced- 
ing ev'erpl) 

“We tell you here the story of our country, that you may 
gather from the tale a jusi pride of ra(‘e and an earnest sense of 
your res|K)nsibiHt>. . . . 

“America has existed for uncountable centuries. It is per- 
ha])s the oldest eontineril in the v\oild . . . 

“ When Columbus came, . . . the lands which now form the 
Lniled States were inhabited only b> s(‘atlered and partly bar- 
baric redinen, less than a million of them {illogelher. Vast por- 
tions of our teirilor) must have lain empty of mankind during 
many centuries, . . . 

“The fa<‘t that our continent lav so long unused has seemed 
to many earnest thinkers one of the world’s most i»lriking mani- 
festations of the Divine Ihir|Kise of Cod. They have believed 
that all this wealth of field and forest and mines was held un- 
touched until civili/ation sliould giow vvoithy of it. America 
was to l>e a new rich heritage lor man, not to be revealed to 
him until he had learned how to <s>nsei\e it, how to govern 
both it and himself. . . . 

“(Jradually, man has toiled upward out of tragic deeps. And, 
fortunately indeed ft'/ the fate ot the human race, w'hen the 
darkest of those early da>s had Ikhmi overcome, America still 
lay ready at man’s hand ^nitoiiched. . . . 

“Wlu) wore the pcniple who came to occupy this rich and 
sheltered and long hi<ldeii land'^ 

“Again we may well [)ause in awe to eoiiteinplate the idea of 
a Divine Purpose working out sonM* mighty aim for America. 
By natural prooess<'s, the world of l'iUroi)e was sifted and sorted 
that there inighl be planted here some of its liehest seed.” 

Charles F. Ihvne, The Story of Our inter icon People (New York, U. & 
History Puhlisliing Cotopaii), 1920), pp. 4 7. 
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398. Hamilton Fisn on Our Admirable (Jovfrnmknt 

“After eleven > ears’ service in the Congress of the United 
Stales, I have no oiiticism of our f(»rin of Government, in spile 
of the fact that the Communists sa> that our Goveniinent is 
one of wealth and is owned by fiflv-nine men in Wall Street. 
Our (iovernmenl is owned by the soveicign people. We still 
ha\e a popular government; not only have we a republican 
foim of goveinnient, but our people control that government 
through their legislators. 

“ISo in> main message is that we have nothing wlialever to 
gain fiorn Coniniunism, fiom bot'ialisin, or fioiii dictatorship. 
Oui (loveriiment is still the vnindesl, the fairest, the most 
honorable, and the wisest foim ol government yet devised by 
the mind of man " 

Hamilton Fish Tr in innals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Scienct 1 61 (July 1911) 

509 A Military Idea or Our Govf^l^MLNT 

“(Jovemmeiil and patriotism . . . are absolutelv synony- 
mous in my mind . . . We have got the greatest Goveinment 
on the lop of (iod s green eailh, conceived by our xMaker and 
liansmitted to George Washington.” 

Real Admiifil r P Plunkett in a public addn ss refwrted in New York 
Times, F< t» JJ 1928 (and later con olNiratcd by him) 

hOO Teaching Cni/iiNSiiiP accordincj to the I^usk 
(Committee 

‘‘The prime purpose of the public educational system is to 
piepare students in the public schools to assume the obliga- 
tions and duties of < ili/enship in this Slate. The public school 
teacher is a lepresenlative and officer of the Slate as if now 
edish He is employed by that State to tenth loyally to its in- 
stitutions and oliedience to its laws. He is not employed to 
explore the controversial fields of political economy with the 
view of championing Utopian schemes of reform or change. 

“In entering the public school system the teacher assumes 
certain obligations and must of necessity surrender some of hi> 
intellectual freedom. If he does not approve of the present so- 
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rial system or the stnirture of our government he is at liberty 
lo entertain those ideas, but must surrender liis public office. 
If a change in our social system or in the structure of our gov- 
ernment is at any time demanded by the people of this Slate 
or of the United Slates, the mandate must be disclosed by the 
verdict of the polls. The public school mu^t not be employed 
as a rostrum for distinctive propaganda of any character. Its 
teaching staff must not be allowed to spread the gosjiel of dis- 
content among the people. No person who is not eager to com- 
bat the 1h<H»ries of so(‘ial change sliould be entrusted with the 
task of fitting the young and old of this State for the responsi- 
bilities (»f cili/ensliip.*’ 

Jicmlniionary lUidtealism, Report of the Jfrint Coniiiuttee 

of Iho Slate ol New ^ ork ln\('stif;atin{' So(iitiou&» Aelivities, Cta\l(>n Lusk, 
Cliairinan (Alljan>, 1Q20), Vol. S, p. 2,3i3. 

601. Kfiatkd Patriotism 

“Students of history and internal ionni relations are practi- 
cally unanimous in placing inflated patriotism and arrogant 
nationalism as among the chief elemeiiK in the development 

war psycliolog>, and among the chief influences w^orking to- 
day against the restoration of international good will and eco- 
nomic prosperity."’ 

Harold t Jiiderwood Faulkner, “Per>erU'd Aiiitriean History,” in Harpers 
Manazine, 152:337 38 (Feb 1920). 

602. IJow Schools ]M\y Miscihcate 

“Klenientaiy education, in all advanced countries, is in the 
hands of the Slate. Some of the things taught are known to 
be false by the olficials who prescribe them, and many others 
are known to be false, or at any rate very doubtful, !>> every 
unprejudiced |>ersoa. Take, for example, the leaching of history, 
liacli nation aims only at seU-gk>rificalion in the school text- 
books of history. When a man wrilevs his autobiography he is 
expecied to show a certain modesty but when a nation writes 
its autobiography there is no limit lo its boasting and vain- 
glory. When 1 was young, scliool books taught that the French 
were wicked and the (Jernians virtuous; now they teacli the 
opposite. In neither case is there the slightest regard for trutlb 
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German school books, dealing with the battle of Waterloo, 
represent Wellington as all but defeated when Blucher saved 
the situation; Englisli books represent Blucher as having made 
very little difference. I'ho writers of both the German and the 
English books know that they are not telling the truth. . . . 
One of the chief purposes of education in the United States has 
been to turn the motley collection of immigrant children into 
‘good Americans.’ ... A ‘good American’ is a man or woman 
imbued with the belief that America is the finest country on 
earth, and ouglU always to be entluisiastically supported in 
any quarrel. ... It is a suspicious circumstance that sucli 
propositions are never believed outside the particular country 
which they glorify. Meanwhile the whole machinery of the 
Slate, in all the <lifforcrit coiiritiies, is turned on to making de- 
fenceless children believe absurd projK>siLions the effect of which 
is to make them willing to die in defence of sinister interests 
under the impression that they are lighting for truth and right.” 

Bertrand Free Tlumght and OJJtiml Pwpaganda (New York, 

Huebs<h, l«>22),pp 20 23. 

603. U^CRITlCI/EI> 11i:ro Worship 

“The uiicritu'al use of tradition and of indoctrination in 
the ideologies of a special order is usually hostile to the (piality 
of adaptability. They set up as the ideal type of political bt'- 
havior adheience to a form of theory or a historical character, 
and tend to regard these t>j>e forms as sa<Tefl and unchang(‘- 
able. Ill this way the critic and the relx'l are inhibited, but aKo 
the inventor and the const luctixe genius. A tiue view' of na- 
tional hei<K\s and of national doctrines Ih^coiucs difiicult and 
is plac<^ imder the ban of the law or of })ublic opinion. . . . 

“In no atmosphere do(‘s the demagogue thiive more freely 
than in that of excile<l intol<Tance and over-infiained civic 
enthusiasm built ufion ox er-emphasi/ed tradition. 

“The citizen trained in hero-worship alone finds himself in 
a strangely different xvorld when the lime conu's for r»»al adion. 
His texts and dates and biographical narratives do not seem 
sufficient. His l)ook heroes made no mistakes; their lives were 
never gray but always either while or black; their y)olicies were 
always wholly right and never wrong, or partly right and partly 
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wrong. Their decisions seem to have been made under condi- 
tions strangely unlike those puzzling bituafions confronting 
the modern citizen and consequently of little help to him. . . . 

“ft would be a supreme tragedy if government alone still 
worshiped at the shrine of the past, satisfying itself with the 
symbols and ceremonials of outlived situations. For this can 
only mean that the nevr masters of mob psychology weave out 
of the patterns of traditionalism the cloaks for their own daring 
enterprises in iKipular confusion and control. The demagogue 
and the r(»gue will not fail to utilize the prejudices, the hates, 
and tlie bigotries of mankind for their ow^n purposes, and with 
their tongues in their cheeks take over I lie government of man- 
kind in the name of the supreme order of the charlatan.” 

Charles lil. IVItwam, fhe Mokittg of (hlizens (Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press. 1031), pp. 295 :{00. 

601. The School PKop\r,\xM>\ of the Public Utilities 

“In attempting conUcts with the schools three national 
organizations, the INational Elect ric Light Association, the 
\merican (las Association, and the American Raihvay Asso- 
ciation, assumed the leadership. Forming a publk'ity organ 
representing coi’iKirations with imested capital of more than 
seventeen billions they entered into a coc)j)era!ive undertaking 
with Iwciily-eight regional and state commit tecs in an eflbrl to 
reach the public in a campaign of ]>iiblicity regarding their 
own business. 

“The iirsl of the so-called public utility information commit- 
tees, or committees on public re!atio»is, was established in 1919 
b> Samuel Insull in Illinois. . . . 

“I'he (Committee divovered ‘plenty of government owner- 
ship propaganda in public and sch<x>l libraries; . . . schivil 
textlxK)ks obsolete in relation to this great and pervasive in- 
dustry. . . . Alany of these textbooks . . . expressed a dis- 
tinct bias in favor of govcrmneiil ownership and they some- 
times used language that would have been prima facie libelous 
if applied to jH^rsons or companies.'' . . . 

“In general, exceptions w’ere raised [in the oonunitlee re- 
port] to statements regarding monopolies, private as opposed 
h,' public ownership, franchises, regulation of public utilities. 
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watered stock, and the alliance alleged sometimes to exist be 
tween politicians and Ihose in corporations. . . . 

“To put into the liands of school children a hook conforming 
to the iheoiies held b> the utilities bee dine one of the pioblems 
of the Public Relations Committees. This was considered nec- 
essary in ordei that ‘future generations of Americans will be 
staunch fiiends of the public utilities.’ . . . 

“During the same >eai [1928] appeared Aladdin, U. S. 1. 
by Einest Creenwood, who leceived monthly payments from 
the utilities against piospet live royalties . . Aladdin, A. 

takes the reader thiough the histoiy of electiical develop- 
ment and expansion, x>ainling the pic tuie of the benefits gained 
by the use ot electrual devil cs, fiom the home to the facloiv, 
fioni countTV to <iiv bimefit** gained thiough pnvate initiative 
and diieclion On liie other hand, go\ernmcnt ownership ol 
electiiial and olhei utiliticN, it is said, would necessaiil> be 
uneconoinii al . . 

“The Ohio (oininiltee alone distributed apiiroxirnalelv 
51,000 copies ot \laddins of fiidustr>’ during hist seniestei 
of the sch<w)l >edi 1927 1928, making a total ol J $9,000 copies 
going out since the publuation ol the booklet . . 

“In 1922 the \ew Lngland Buieaii of PublK Service Infor- 
mation published a ’New Knglaiid Priinei ol Pnlilic I tililies,’ 
wliidi it was hoped would attract the attcmtion ol schiMd supei- 
inteiidenls In 1927 this bureau placed in the schcKrIs of Maine 
JNew llainpshiie, Veiinont, Massarhuselts, and Rhode Islaml 
68,629 pam])hlets From May to November, 1927, it is re- 
|K>rled that 110,000 pamphlets on gas, street lailwavs, elecliK 
light and power, and the telc'phone industries were printed and 
distributee! to the schcxrls 

“Bv the time of the hearing before the Federal Trade Corn 
mission, the distribution of pamphlets and miscellaneous liter 
alure had leached considerable pio|)oitions Colorado recorded 
4,500; Connecticut, 10,670, Illinois, 12,>,000, Indiana. 36,191, 
Iowa, 61,000, Kansas, 11,000, Kentucky, 500; IjOuisidn»i 
Mississippi area, 21,500, Michigan, 20,000, Missouri, 32,700, 
Nebraska, 1,000, New England, not including Connecticut. 
165,000, New Mexico, 250; New York, 11 1,195, Ohio, 136,000 
Oklahoma, 8,815, Oregon, 7,000, Pennsylvania, 60,000 Ten 
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nessee, 7,281; Texas, 41,000; Washington, 1,181; West Virginia, 
11,000; Wisconsin, 18,000; and Wyoming, 530, making a total 
of 871,366.” 

Bessie L. Pierce, Citizens* Orqanizafwns and ttie Civic Trainintj of Youth 
(New York, Scribner, 1931), pp 21-2 61. 

605. Public Utilities’ Help on Debates and IiIssays 

“Essays and debates on snlijects relating to public utilities 
were also sp«>nsored. In (’olorado 300 pamphlets were issued 
against the Swing-Johnson Hills for debate purposes. In Wa*4h- 
ington where material was fuinished for the negative in debates 
in inuTikipal ownership the (diairnian on cooperation with ed- 
ucational institutions prou(ll> asserted that ‘we have a record 
ot 100 per cent in winnina the debates where we supplied the 
infonnat ion.’ 

“Local 4)peraloTs weie asked to gi^e prizes tc> students writ- 
ing the l>est essaNs and speecdies on tlie utilit> business, Illi- 
nois, it was said, licirig particularly siu c(‘ssful in this undertaking. 
In connection with essay writing, the Northwest Electric Light 
and l*ower Association oiler^Hl a fonr-\eai sc'holarship to be 
competed for annually by Muiiors in high school llie amount of 
Sl,O()0 going to the [mtsoo writing the best essay on ‘State 
Hegnlation of Ihiblic I tilities.’ Thi^ umipetil*on recehed the 
approxal of the Male Department of lulucalion. 

“In the area ser\<‘(l liy the Louisiana-Mississippi Committee, 
a pamphlet ‘Essential Servants of Cavili/ation' became the 
l)asi^ for essays by sch(K»l childieu to whom ‘worth-while 
prizes' were ollered. So successful was the publicity attending 
this enterprise that the Director if the rominillee reported 
that they had })iil ‘lu'urly l,0tK) copies in 655 high schools* 
and thal they weic ‘sending more oeiv clay.' Thus, he de- 
clared, ‘you can n^adily see how many birds we are going to 
kill with thal one stone!' " 

Bcssm‘ L Picn‘ 0 , (hfiierih Oiqanizatmns vnd the Ctvic rraininq of Youth 
(New Yoik, St*iil>ncr, J933), pp 267 61k 

606. The Effeit of Pimuc UriLiriES Propaganda 

‘‘111 the w'ords of the Hocky Moimlain Committee on PuJ> 
He Utility Information: 
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“‘As contrasted with a few years ago, before we began to 
direct our attention to this great job of building up better pub- 
lic relations, university and high school students are being given 
a friendly understanding of the utility industry. . . . 

“‘In the universities the effect of our woik will not be so 
direct or instantaneous. But the papers and talks that have 
been provided for the high schoc^l students and the pupils of 
the upper classes of the grade schools are making their effect 
immediately apparent. Those informed youngsters aie taking 
the utility message into their homes. Utility subjects aie being 
made topics foi dinnci -table discussions among sons and daugh- 
ters, fathers and mothers. The utilities are finding that they 
have keen, vigorous, and enthusiastic champions among the 
high and grade school pupils.’” 

Bossie L Picko. ( itizens* Ortninuaimns and (lie Civic Training of Youth 
(IView yoik, htnlmti, pp 273 71. 


607. b]niiCATioiN 

“Fascism lepiesents the last and utmost exertion of the 
Italian idea to fun* itself from evil temptations and abstract 
idols as well as from foreign examples. It is the* Italian tradi- 
tion which resumes its path and which leads to the truly l^atin 
and truly original education. So it is the direct task to work 
simply and unpresum[)liousIy at the development of this cul- 
ture The value of the idea and of the man, who gave it Inst 
courrete political life, aflord us enough security, and we need 
no aims fixed in advance in oidei to ho certain that we follow 
the light path.” 

BalbiDO GidliaDO, Minister of Public Worship and Fnstmetion. in Fascist 
Cinlization, 1928 Quoted in Inlernai tonal tducatum Bevieui, 11, p 195 
(1932 33). 

608. Thl Fascist Oath 

“New members [of the Fascist Party] will take the following 
oath before the Secretary: ‘1 swear to olrey the orders of the 
DiJ<*e without question and to serve the cause of the Fascist Rev- 
olution with all my strength and, if necessary, with my blood.’” 

Quoted in Herbert W Sthneid<T ami Shepard B Clough, Making 
Fascists (Chicago, University oi Chicago l^ress, 1929). p 151. 
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609* Oath of Allegiance to FAscisi^i in Itauan 

liMVERSITIES 

*‘The oath which the piofessors are required to take reads; 

swear to be faithful to the king and his royal successors and 
to the Fascist regime, to observe loyally the statutes and the 
other laws of the slate; to exercise the teaching function and 
to fulfill all academic duties with the piiipose of forming citi- 
zens acli\e, lK)ld, and devoted to the fatherland and tf) the 
Fascist icgifne. 1 swear that I do not belong and will never be- 
long to any associatwai or party the activities of which are not 
in harmony with the duties of my ollice.’ ” 

Quolod in Schml ana Society, 35: 47-48 (Jan. 9, 1932). 

610. From a Fascist Textbook 

“As there is only one oflicial religion of the State, the Cath- 
olic’, so today there must be only one ]H>lilieal faith. Fascism, 
which is i^vnonyinons with the Italian Nation. As the ("atholic 
must ha\(‘ a blind belief in the Catholic faith and obey the 
Catholic f'htirch blindly, so the perfect Fasc’ist must believe 
absolutely in the principles of Fascism and oliey the hierarchi- 
cal heads to whom he ov^e^ allegiance without resc^rve. 

“Religious dogmas are not discussed becau«e they are truths 
revealed by God. Fascist principles are not discussed bec*aus^ 
they come from the mind of a (Jenius: Benito Mussi>lini.” 

< in Tkrlierl W hn<‘ider and Sli('f>ard B (Plough, Making Fascists 
(iJiicdgu, T nivoisitY ol (ilmago Press, 1929), p 101. 

611. Social lilvoLurio% tiirocoh an Inclusive Scheme of 

EdU(’ VIION 

“If the present exiieiiinent in Russia is allowed to work it- 
self out natuially, it seems eiitiiely pickbable that the power of 
foimal education will be tested as it ha^ never before been 
tested in human history. A favorke subject of spec'ulalion on 
the part of philosophers for ages has been the question of the 
possibility of directing the course of social evolution through 
control of educational agencies. Soviet Russia may provide 
an answer If) this question. On the one hand, we see an educa- 
tional program organized from top to bottom for the purpose 
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of achieving a fairly definite objective — the building of a col- 
lect ivistic social order; and, on the other, we see an educational 
program of extraordinary scope. The system of public instruc- 
tion of Russia Uxlay consists not only of a system of sch<M)l3 
for the con)ing generation, but also of a system of schools for 
adults, of the press and the library, of the theater and the mov- 
ing picture, of art galleries and museums, of young peoples’ 
clubs and Omnnunisl societies and piactically all of the organ- 
ized educational agencies of scK'iety except the home and the 
church. The struggle going on in contemporary Russia be- 
tween this far-reaching educathmal system and the informal 
educational inlluencos of social life is a truly magnificent spec- 
tacle. . . . 

“Perhaps the greatest value, however, of the Russian educa- 
tional e\|)eriinenl ... is the inlelh'Ctual challenge which it 
throws out to lire American educator. With the passing of the 
old agrarian order and (he coming of industrial civilization we 
will be forced eventually to turn our attention to a nuinlw of 
very fundamental <|ueslions which today we are inclined to 
ignore. In constructing their ediH^alional program the Russian 
leaders have given thought to these (piestions. No one can 
read the present work without coming to a very keen realiza- 
tion of this fact. They have, for exarn]>le, fared very squrjrely 
such (fuestious as the purjMise of education, the relation of edu- 
cation to soricly, the role of science in the study of education, 
the place of the sch<»ol tiniong the rMlucational agciH'ies, and the 
function of education in the evolution of culture.” 

(ionr*rc S in fntnxliK fioii to AlliiTt P. Pmkovitch, Tfie 

New Kdumtum in Ih Siwief Ihpublic (i\(‘w ^oik, John Day, 1929), 
pp vi \ii. 

612. No PwtsoiMVL Aivfs, bpt P/vbty Aims, in Soviet Russia 

“There is no division of opinion among tlvrse who are lead- 
ing Russia’s educational thought. The cornmunisL party is, to 
use its own word, monolithic. ‘I want your personal view,’ I 
would say to various leaders, ‘not the official party view.* . . . 

“‘You cannot st'parale our personal views from those of 
the party,’ was the universal reply. ‘Our views are worked out 
collectively as members of the party and they are based on 
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the Marx-I^^nin d^a]eclJ(^ There is no difference of opinion as 
to our aims. We have no personal aims. Oiir aims are the 
parly's aims.’ ” 

('lailofon W. Wnsbburne, Uemakera of Mankind (Now Yoik, John Day, 
1QS2). pp. 161 62 

613. St\tr Atm in Sovift lilDucATioN 

I nsIruH ion may be defined as I he syslemalic and prolonj^ed 
action of one or more persons upon another for the purpose of 
creating in him a c'oinplete and definite outlook ufKin the world 
and of making aecessilde to liim the knowledf^e necessary for 
the selection and the pia< liciiif? of an <H'ciipation. . . . 

“livery state natuiall> Mii\es to dominate c(»mplelely the 
education of the youn^. The (onteinporary state as an orfrani- 
/ation of class interest^ constantly slriijrfjrles for supremacy, 
that is, A)r I lie supremacy of the (dass which for the time is in 
powei. Public education, aiming, a^- it does, to mold the futuie 
citi/en is a mi^fht> instrument which the prneinmenl cannot 
pass on to otlurs. In other words, legardles^ of the clamor 
which hmrfreois educators may raise re^aidinir the matter, 
the sch(K)l and the other educational institutions cannot be 
outside of politics. The slogan ‘dowm with jiolitics in the 
S(*h<K)r is an hyiiocrisy, for its realization is |K»s'-ible to a certain 
extent only in the socialistic wndely of the future. If we cast 
the eye back o\er the history of public education, we shall see 
that at no lime and at no place ha'^ the school been outside of 
politi(*s. . . . And our i?reat Ilussian Revolution pursues an 
identi(*al policy, but with fjreater clarity and with ^?realer 
honesty than the cairitalislic nation**.” 

Albert P Pinki’\ilrb, The New Education in the Soviet Republic (New 
Irork, John Day, 1929), pp 4, 21. 

611. Lenin on Bourgeois Education 

“The more culliirod was a bourgeiiis state, the more subtly 
it deceived, asj^rliiij? that the school can remain outside of 
politics and thus serve society as a wrhole. In reality the school 
was wholly an instrument of class domination in the hands of 
the bourgeoisie; it was tliroughout permeated with the spirit 
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of caste; and its aim was to give to the capitalists obliging serfs 
mid competent workers.’* 

Lenin. Quoted in Albert P. Pinkevitch, The New Education in the Soviet 
Eepublie (New York, John Day, 1929), p. 25. 

615 . Soviet Education During the Period of Proletarian 
Dictatorship 

“What is the problem of authoiity during the period of dic- 
tatorship? Obviously, it is to destroy the remnant of the capi- 
talistic order, to create new organs of proletarian dictatorship, 
and to destroy the old and construct a new ideology in all fields 
of thought. Undoubtedly during this period the school and 
the other educational institutions will attract the liveliest 
interest of the proletarian power. The aim of all workers in the 
sphere of public education will be to instill into the growing 
generation socialistic (communistic) ideas and thereby to in- 
crease the ranks of those who are fighting for the establishment 
of the socialistic (communistic) state. The aim is, so to speak, 
the indoctrination of the youth in the proletarian jphilosophy. 
And this does not in any wise concern the proletarian children 
only. In the words of the accepted program, ‘the school must 
be not only a vehicle of the principles of communism in general, 
but also an instrurnefil through which the proletariat may affect 
the proletarian and non-proletarian strata of the laboring masses 
with a view to training up a generation capable of finally es- 
tablishing communism.” 

Albert P. Pinkeviteb, The Neic Education in the Soviet liepuhlic (New 
York, John Day, 1929), pp. 29 -30. 

616. Socially Useful Work in Soviet Russia 

“Are we to regard socially useful work as work of a social 
character which is useful to the school and its pupils, or as 
work of the school which is useful to the surrounding commu- 
nity? To our way of thinking the entire meaning of the problem 
depends on the acceptance of the second interpretation. Be- 
cause of the general charact er of the soviet school and the prin- 
ciples underlying the organization of the children’s collective, 
it follows with indisputable clearness that our school does of 
course cairy on work of this kind as a factor in the social edu- 
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cation of children. But when we spe^k of the socially useful 
work of the si’bool, of participation in the life of society, and 
of the usefulness of such participation, we are thinking first of 
all of the bignilicance for the hurrounding community of the en- 
tire work of the scho(jl. . . . 

“One may find two different types of activity. One is con- 
cerned with agitation for something useful and valuable or 
with the propagation of certain ideas which we regard as right 
and desirable. Tims in the field of agricultural economy we 
spread propaganda for the imprcAemenl of the methods of 
land cultivation, and in the realm of health protection we carry 
on campaigns against the unhygienic living habits of peasants. 
The other type includes various concrete pracli(‘al activities 
which are conducted l)y the school for the benefit of the popula- 
tion.” 

All)ort P Pink»‘\ilch, The New Kdiirnlmn in Ihe Sttriel Republic (New 
York, John IXiy, 192^), pp 269 70 

617 . KD^J(ATlo^ ISFrhNsvRv \T Whatever Cost 

“Kducalion is a nec^essily for the perpetuation of the demo- 
cratic State and for the promotion of its interests. There is no 
other instrument for insuring these ends. Therefore it follows 
that whatever the <‘ost the State must for its own salvation 
appropriate it. Industry has rcf)eatedly shown the wisdom of 
wscrapping plants, of n'organi/iiig its |)ersonnel, or of undertaking 
new enterprises at stagg^'ting expendituies when such ladical 
action was thought wise' for increasing dividends. The cortvora- 
tions that were tirnoniiis of doing so have never achieved the 
prosperity of those that were intelligentlv daiing. How much 
wiser is such a pn>gram for democraev !” 

Thoraas JI. Hriggs, The Great Investmeni (Cambridge, Harv ard 1 Jniverbily 
Presb, 1930). pp 112 13. 

618 . Wide versus Narrow Are\s of Support 

“The problem of financing public education is profoundly 
affected by the manner in whi<*h educational functions are di- 
vided among the various political divisions of the state and 
the manner in which the stale is districted for raising school 
funds. . . . 
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*‘The stale not only includes highly developed industrial and 
commercial districts, but it includes also large agricultural 
areas of varying degrees of fertility and large tracts of sparsely 
inhabited mountain land suitable only for forest growth and 
of very small value. 

‘‘if the state were to be split into small districts and each 
district required to provide by local taxation the entire cost of 
maintaining its own sch(K)ls. wide variations would necessarily 
result either in the educational facilities furnished, or in the 
rates of taxation for educational purposes. In some of the dis- 
tricts where the tax-paying ability of the residents is low, the 
number of cliildren of school age is large, and the cost of pro- 
viding school facilities high, the burden of supporting a very 
modest educational ollering might be crushing in weight. On 
the other hand, if the state were to regard publu* education 
exclusively as a slate function, to be supported by taxatifm on 
a state-wide basis, the stale’s economic lesources might l>e 
gathered into a single pool, in which case the edm^aliorial facili- 
ties of the poor sectams would be limited, not by the size of 
local resources alone, but by the size of the resources of the 
slate as a whole.’* 

Georpe n. Slra'ver ond Robort Murray Ilai;?, The Fmanrinq of Education 
in the State of Neu' York CNew y ork, Mdcmillan, 1923), p. 161. 

619. Federal ('ointrol of Education 

“ It is particularly unwise to centralize in the Federal Govern- 
ment the power of determining the social purposes to 1 m‘ served 
by educational institutions or of establishing the techniques of 
educational procedure. . . . 

“A system of decentralized school management is best 
adapted to a democratic nation of wide geographical expanse 
and varied economic, social, and other human conditions. The 
political domination of education by a remote central govern- 
ment, managed by administrative officers far removed from 
local conditions and sympathies, has always M to the evils of 
bureaucratic unresponsiveness to local and to changing needs, 
to bureaucratic standardization, red tape, and delay, and to 
official insensiliveness to the criticism of far-distant parents and 
citizens. Education is of too intimate concern to the American 
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parents 1o be brought under a far-removed civil administration 
which tends towards relative inflexibility. ... A decentral- 
ized system of management and control of schools is the one 
absolutely reliable antidote to the easy capture of schools by 
the propagandists of an economic, social, or political cult.” 

Federal lielations to Education^ Report of the Nat'l Advisory Com. on 
Educ. (Wabhington, 1931), Part 1, p. 29. 

620. FEnER\L Support of EnucvnoN 

“Any federal financial support for education in the States 
shall be given onl.v for education in general and not for special 
phases cjf education. The amounts and methods of distribution 
c»f such federal financial sup|K)rt, if an>, shall be determined on 
the basis of adecfuate educational and financial studies such as 
are rec'ommended elsewhere in this re[)ort. Such grants shall 
not be <*enlrall> administered by the Federal (Jovernment, but 
by slate, territorial, or other regional govcj aments.” 

Federal Eelaiions to Education, Report of the Nat*l Advisory Com. on 
Educ. (Washington, 1931), Part 1, pp, 83 81. 

621. J. S. Mill on the Evii,s of St\te Education 

“That the whole or anv large part of the education of the 
people should be in Stale hands, I go as far as an>one in depre- 
cating. \11 that has been said of the importance of individuality 
cd character, and diversity in opinions and modes of conduct, in- 
\olves, as of the same unspc^akable importance, divt'Tsily of 
education. A general State education is a mere contrivance for 
molding people to be exacll> like one another: and as the mold 
in which if (‘ast's them is that which pleases the predominant 
power in the go\ eminent, whether this be a monarch, a priest- 
hood, an aristfx'racy, or the majority of the existing generation, 
in pro|K)rtioii as it is ellicient and successful, it establishes a 
despotism over the mind, leading by natural tendency to one 
over the body. An education established and controlled by the 
State, should only exist, if at all, as one among many cximpeting 
exjieriments, carried on for the purpose of example and stimulus, 
to keep the others up to a certain standard of excellence.” 

John Stuart Mill. On Liberty (loondon, Parker, 1859). pp. 190f. 
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622. Demands on Teaching in Time of War 

“Public school teachers are state servants. They have ob- 
ligations to the stale higher than those of ordinal y citizens. 
They must discharge these obligations actively, not passively. 
Teachers are in a ])osition analogous to that of the anny and 
the police force; it is their business to support organized in- 
stitutions, not to oppose them. 

“A lot of these teachers at DeWilt Clinton High School be- 
lieve that by giving absolute freedom of discussion to children 
you enable them to leach pioper conrliisions. 1 difler with 
them absolutely on that p<iint. - . . When the government 
has once aulhorized the issuance of Libeily Bonds, the wisdom 
of that course is no longer open to ((iieslion It may be dis- 
cusswl until Coiigiess has acled, not aflei If the question of 
a second issue conies up, it is again open lo discussion until 
settled. Issues aie teinporaiily closed to discussion while gov- 
ommeiilal iKilicies aie IxMng eaniecl out. . . . 

“In the DeWill Clinton, vStinAesant and Bo>s* High Schools, 
wheie the pujiils aie largely foieign-lKiin or of Wieign-born 
parents, it cannot be denied that Socialistic views aic in the as- 
cendanc >. This tends to create antagonism to the government. 
The altitude of some of the teachers is to blame, because, be- 
ing thenisehes jiacilists, interriationalisls, or even Soiialists, 
they onI> mildly leliuke pupils who express unpatriotic senti- 
ments. We intend (his wevk, il |X)ssible, Ihoioiighly to stamp 
out this evil. ICveiy leai hei who cIck's no! c'oinc^ up to the jiroper 
standard ol patiiotism will be seveiety dealt with.” 

A JNew york City pultlit ^hooi olhdal Quoted in The Suney, 39 1250 
(Dec. 1, 1917) 

623. The Strttgole to Control Public Schooling 

“This is the first generation which has realized that it is 
divided within itself about religion and a]»ul national des- 
tiny. A generation ago John T. Scopes would probably not 
have thought of teaching evolution in TenncshC'e. Or if he had, 
no one would have notic'ed the implications of such teaching. 
Or if the implications had been noticed, he would have been 
disciplined as a matter of course, and that would have been 
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the end of iL Bui today the division of opinion between funda- 
mentalists and modernists has become acute owing to the in- 
creasing strength of the modeniists. Because both sides were 
so representative, the struggle at Dayton interested everybody. 
So it is with the Thompson crusade in Chicago. A generation 
ago American history was universally taught as an exercise in 
piety and patriotism. But within our time criticism and skepti- 
cism have succeeded in shaking the whole legendary creed of 
palriolisra, and, in the (‘haos which has followed, a variety of 
patriotic sects have appeared, ea(*h contending that it alone 
expresses the true Ameri(*an patriotism. 

“Jf I read the signs rightly, we are at the beginning of a pe- 
riod of intense struggle for the control of public education. 
There is no longer a sullicienf like-inindedness in most AnuTican 
communities to insure an easy hannon.v between the teachers 
and the mass of their fellow citizens. I shall not attempt to 
enumerate all the different groups actually or iKitentially in 
(‘onflict. But there is, for example, a conflict between funda- 
mentalists and modernists which has the profoundest bearing 
on the future of scientific iiupiiry in many parts of the West 
and South: there is a latent and unresolved conflict in the North 
and East between Catholics and IVolestants, in which the 
extremists among the Catholics are demanding a share of the 
S(‘liool funds for their paroi'hial schools, anil the extremists 
among the Protestants are demanding a state monopoly of 
education which would atsilish the parochial schinds. 

“There is a kind of war within the sch<K)ls l>ol\xeen the mili- 
tarists and the pacifists which comes to a head every so often 
in rows about inilitaiy training, jii inquisitions as to the pa- 
triotism of teachers, in pleas that the schools should empha- 
size the military virtues, or that they should expound the hor- 
rors of war and the l)lossings of i>eace. (^ihanil)ers of (^oinmen'e 
also have taken a haiul in the conduct of scIkmJs, insisting that 
they l)e purged of what is usually called bolshevism; and trades 
unions have arisen to pk^'id that the schools should give more 
attention to the struggle ol lalior for a better life. All the im- 
portant national groups of which wc are com|M)sed have tlieii 
eye on the vSi'hools. The Anglophiles wish the schools to teach 
that (jeorge III was only a miserable (Jerinan King, and not a 
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good Englishman at alL The Anglophobes wish it made very 
clear that George V still broods and plots at night over the mis- 
fortunes of George III. The unreconstructed Irish wish every 
school child to dwell long and portenlously upon the fact that 
we have had two wars with Great Britain. Others among us 
like to dwell upon the fact that we have had no war with Great 
Biitain for a hundred years, and shall have none ever again 
if we care for the future of civilization. The German societies 
would like a large place in the textbooks for von Sleul>en who 
diilled Washington’s trcKips. The Polish societies would like 
a large place for Kosciusko. I'he [>rofcssu)nal Jews want the 
schools to slop reading the Merfhant of \ emce. And so it goes.” 

Walter Lippniann, American Inquisitors (New York, Mdcuullan. 1928), 
pp. 24 27. 

621 . Practice in Independent Judging 

“A youth is not well-educated until he has had practice in 
the critical \aluation of the institutions and the ways of the 
society of which he is a pait. He must have practice in making 
his own judgments; his teachers cannot possibl> do this for 
him, though they can spur him to judge his own judgments. 
Twenty years hence, when the stuclent comes to the peak of 
his responsibilities, not only will he not have his old teachers 
as guides, but he will have to face problems that neither he 
nor they can now define or even guess. The onl> conceivable 
way in which the student can get read> for independent judg- 
ment then is by piactising independent judging now and se- 
curing correction for his eirors before the> become Uk) costly.” 

Gc‘orgc A Cue, What A lU Onr Yo\M> (Nt w \ oik, biril>iier, 1^21), p SO 

625. Teaching the Ofck^iil Dor trine 

“The social science teacher raa^ often be of minority groups. 
In these connections he is entitled to hold such opinions as he 
secs fit. But teaching is his field of social behav ior. Hen*, in his 
public capacity, he must conform to the will of the rnajorit> 
and, so far as overt act or influence is concerned, uphold the 
social order under such democratic auspices as now represent the 
democratically expressed will of the major! t v. . . . 

“Every public-school teacher is and ought to be a ‘hired 
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propagandist ’ of rhe best moral and civic values that we know 
today— and by ‘we’ Ls meant, of course, the American people 
directed in truly democratic fashion, as to overt action, by that 
majority to whom we have, at least temporarily, entrusted 
directive responsibilities.” 

David Sneddcn, in School and Society, 355 (Feb. 12, Mar. 19, 

1921), 


626. and tue Criticism of ICxistijng Institutions 

“As yet the sldte has not found an> adecfuate way to develop 
through the schools habits of such fice social ciilicism. Indeed, 
current effort runs almost entirely in the opposite direction. To 
make pupils believe in our crmnlry, not as a noble achievement 
that ot>ens the way to sorriething still more noble, but as some- 
thing good enough; to close the mind against being taught any- 
thing by other political precedents and experiments; to make 
pupils as contented as ])osMble with our industrial order; to 
maintain . . . the sonal staliis quo rather than to develop in- 
telligent ethical judgment upon it is not this the trend of recent 
e\eiits.^ . . . 

“There are signs, t(M), that oigani/ed religion is not altogethei 
unready to apply the idea in our modern world To say nothing 
of the (Quakers, who by quiet persistence have wrung exceptional 
immunities from the stale, it is worth noting that Catholic 
forces are moving toward the reorganization of society upon a 
basis other than the capil ilistic. ()ne may pause, too, to con- 
sider the educational possibilities oj^ened to our view by the 
Steel Strike Report. Here is displaved a critical interest at once 
scientilic and religious, not merelv in what is usually called 
welfare, but also in vicial organization, both industrial and 
political. What is to hinder llie schools of the churches from 
leading the young to look similarly with unclouded eyes at the 
actual processes and results of our social order, and to judge it 
by its fruits? 

“ ‘Don’t do it! The young are t^o much unsettled already,’ 
pleaded a Sunday-s(‘h(K)l worker. But if we really— that is, 
practically— believe in the idea of a brotherly society, must we 
not do a deal of unsettling, and must we not do it with the 
young? To question the validity of the assumptions of our 
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defective bocial order only after Ihey have bocorac firmly rooted 
in the minds of the young is to aaninit educational folly. 

“Theiefore, 1o the question, What s^iecific contribution to 
training foi citizenship have we a right to expect from religious 
education? the answer is: This alx)ve all -Habituating the 
young to judge all social relations, processes, and institutions, 
the state included, from the stand|Kunt of the command, ‘Thou 
shall love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

George A Ccx', “Heligious hcliicalion and Political Consc ien<3e,” in 
Heliyious Education t til 31 (Dch 1922) 

627. Dallas L. Shari* ]Non-Pubu( Schools 

“Anieiican education . . . is growing ever more divided. In- 
stead of leveling class distinc lions, oiii schools aie erecting them 
— the vocational school its class wall, the private school its class 
wall, shut ling in between them the common public schcjol - after 
the order of I he Old World, wilh all its Old-World antagonisms. 

“A private sc‘hool in a dernodalh* s^sleni of c^lucdlion is a 
sort of dress circle seal in heaven, im- American^ and anti- 
American, and no subslilule al all for the common public 
sc*h(M>l. . . . 

“Th<‘ genius of this country is Anglo-Saxon, Knglish, both by 
iiiherilance and custom. Be it so Ne\erthel(‘ss, there is not a 
single existing linglish institution, habit, oi attitude, that, un- 
modified, will express wlial this couiifiy now is. Yet, over all the 
land, we are impoiting Lnglish arKtoiialic schools, and import- 
ing liiiglish inasleis, not a few, to administer them And we are 
sending cjur democratic cliildren to these aristocratic schools to 
have them txiucaled lot derncKiacyl Do men gather grapes of 
thorns? . . . 

“One of Ihe most mistaken institutions in America is the 
paroc hial sehev)!. If it is 1 he purpose, as it sc'enis, of the (’atholic 
Church to build parochial high sch«K)ls, in addition to the grade 
schools and college's, so that every (Catholic child can l>e fully 
educated wilhoul entering an Ameiic'an public schcKil, then 
the Catholic ( hurch becomes educationally a rival to the 
otate. . . . But lel the millions of Methodists do as the Cath- 
olic's do; let the Baptists, kt the Jews, lel Capital, let Labor — 
let every tiilie and trade, ev(*ry casle and creed, thus set about 
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the building-up, by the powerful means of education, of its own 
closed mind, and our House of Democracy, founded upon the 
Rock of mutual understanding and support, comes crashing to 
its fall! . . . 

“The Law of Heaven, and of our approach to Heaven, which 
we call Democracy, demands that we love one another. Love 
waits on understanding; understanding on personal acquaint- 
ance; and such acquaintance wails nowhere else so naturally, so 
unreservedly, so honestly, so generously, as at the wide-oj)en 
door of the common sclifxd. Greater love (speaking demo- 
cratically) hath no man than this: that a man, rich and cultured, 
send his son and his lillle daughter to liis neighborhood public 
school; and if he is afraid of the school, that he and his wife go 
with their children and (‘amp in that s(‘h(M>l, and get other 
fathers and mothers to camp with them, until they ha\e made 
that school safe and fit for their children. For verily, verily, I 
say unto th<'rri, a school in their neighlK)rhood that is not fit 
and saf(‘ for their children, is unfit and unsafe for all children, 
and is a menace to 11 h‘ neighlM>rho(Kl.’' 

DciIIhs Ixjrc Stiurp, ICdumlum in a Democracy (liosion, Houghton Mifllin, 
1922), pp 56,9 It, 65 61. 

628. Tho Roman Cviholtc I^osttion 

“If, upon examination, it should be found that the Catholic 
sch<K)l is incapable of ediu'aiing for ('ili/enshi]) or ttuit it neglects 
its obvious duty in the aliaiiiment of this aim, it would liecorne 
the duty of the state to interfere. On the other hand, if llie 
Catholic sc*h<H)l should prove itself capable and show that it does, 
in fact, attain the ultimate aim ot state education as well or 
even belter than the slate system, then it is obvious that the 
state system should not only tolerate the Catholic scIkwJ, but 
it should, as far as possible, free the portion of the population 
who support and attend the Calholi(* school from the burden of 
supporting public scImhvIs, which while less (dficient in attaining 
the aim of the state, prove themselves wholly inadequate for 
the attainment of the higher aims maintainecl by the Church 
and cherished by the (]lalholic population.” 

Thomas E. Shields, in Catholic Education Associaiiorit VoL 13, No. 1 
(Nov. 1916), p. 55. 
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629. How THE Advertiser Appe4ls to Snobbery 

“Every youlh sent to a Private School makes needed room 
for one in the public school. The individual pupil>advantage of 
the Private School is not only a cultural advantage to the boy 
and girl educated there; it is a double parental service to the 
State. The woild needs leaders Give Ihe Slate leaders who are 
rationally and individually liained in the Private School, and 
patriotic patents, with a wise inteiest in their children and Ihe 
race, will not only have made room foi the under-privileged 
child in or still denied the public sc liool, but they will hove given 
the nation a substantial c ili/en foi its multiplying problems. 

“The paiental patriotism that provides leaders developed by 
the superior individual training, discipline, and spiiilual forces 
of the qualified Private Sc hcx)!, will foi ward our civilization and 
serve mankind while serving itself. 

“Parents with a sturdy sense ol self and national inteiest will 
find the Private School their surest opportunity toward an 
Americanism that will be shock-proof “ 

M Monci Kendig “ The IVivilcgo of Patriotic Parents,” in Red Book 
Magazine, adverlisng jMges (Nov 192J). 



CHAPTER XV 


SOCIAL PLANMNG AIND EDUCATION 

630. The Amerkian I)re\m: Lono Island (N. Y.), 1670 

“If there bo any terrestrial happiness to be had by people of 
all ranks, especially of an inferior rank, it must certainly be 
here: here anyone may furnish himself with land, and live rent- 
free . . . You may travel by Land uixm the same Continent 
hundreds of miles, acid passe through Towns and Villages, and 
never hear the least ('oniplainl for want, nor hear any ask you 
for a farthing; there >oii may lodge in the fields and woods, 
travel from one end of the ('lountrey to another, with as much 
seciirity as if you were lock! within your own Chamlier. . , • 
If there be any terrestrial Canaan, *tis surely here, where the 
Land floweth with milk and honey. The inhabitants are blest 
With Peace and plenty, . . . bl<*ssed in whatsoever they take 
in hand, or go afiout.” 

Danifl t)<‘n(oii, 1 I)<*scripfion of Nnv York (New York, William 
Gowans, 1815. Isl ed. 1701) pp 10 21. 

631. L\isse/ Fmre Divinely Arranged 

“Thus (lod and Nature link’d the genral frame 
And bade Self-love and Social be the same.” 

Alexander Pope, Essay on Man, Third Kpistle, lines 317-18. 

632, Lvisskz Faire 

The principle of Laisse/ faire is suggested by the meaning 
of the term. Let-alone. It stands for a jKiIic’v of non-interference 
with the free play of social forces. In economics it would advo- 
cate free-trade as opposed to protc ‘lion. In general it would 
reduce the sphere of governmental action to lowest terms, and 
is accordingly often spoken of as the police power theory, be- 
cause it would limit the function of government to the bare pro- 

319 
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tecLion of the citizens from violence directed either against 
themselves or their property. The most thoroughgoing advocate 
of this policy is Herbert Spencer. “ In his Socml Statics^ pub- 
lished in 1830, he holds it to be the essential duty of government 
to protect — lo maintain men’s rights to life, to personal liberty, 
and to property; and the theory that the government ought to 
undertake other offices besides that of protector he regards as an 
untenable Iheory. lilach man has a right to the fullest exercise 
of all his fa(*ullies, compatible with the same right in others. 
This is the fundamental law of e(]ual freedom, which it is the 
duty and the only duty of the stale to enforce. If the state 
goes beyond this duty, it becomes, not a protector, but an ag- 
gressor. Thus all slate regulations of commence, all religious 
establishments, all government relief of the |K)or, all slate sys- 
tems of education and of sanitary superintendence, even the 
stale currency and the post-office, stand condemned, not only 
as ineffective for their respective purposes, but as iiwolving 
violations of man’s natural liberts.” 

Adapted from the Emychpadia Briitmnica^ llthed , article on “Goverii- 
menl/’XU, p 298. 

633. JusTKi: Fiuu) o\ 8ArEGii\RDi>G Properfy (1878) 

*‘A11 history shows that rights of persons are unsafe where 
properly is insecure. Piotection to one goes with protection to 
the other; and there can be neither prosperity nor progress 
where this foundation of all just government is unsettled. ‘The 
moment,’ said the elder Adams, ‘the idea is admitted into society 
that prtipoilv is not as sacred as the laws of God, and that there 
is not a force of law and imblic justice to protect it, anarchy and 
tyranny commence.’ ” 

Justice Field, in U, S Reports, 99 767 

631, P\UL Doi^CiI^ass: The O^^TwoR^ \merican PHtT.osoPHY 

“Money is the supremo g(M)d since it alone can give protec- 
tion against the dangers of life, provide leisure and beauty, ob- 
tain power, and grant social esteem. In the struggle for this 
summuni Iwnuni, men are rivals because the good things of life 
are limited by nature, and the victory of one must necessarily 
mean the defeat of another. A man’s first and almost exclusive 
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duly is to himself and U) his family, since if he does not look 
out for his own, no one else will. Let each man therefore work 
for himself, first, last, and all the lime. There is little to be 
gained and much to l)e lost by uniting with one’s fellows, as 
this merely enables the insiders to sell one out more efl'eclively. 
Uefonn is consequently ho{)eless, and ideals of human coopera- 
tion are false. There is iiothiiig to do but to let the savage 
struggle go on and to protect oneself as best one can.'* 

Paul 11. Douglas, The Oming of a New Party (Now York, McGraw-Hill, 
1932). pp. 10 20. 

635. The Social Philosophy of the American Frontier 

“The primitive environment of the frontier created no social 
philosoptiy other than the anarchic individualism of the jungle.” 

Matthew Josephsuu, in New HepuhliCy 68:70 (Sepl. 2, 1931). 

636. Individual Development and Social Integration 

“The fatal mistake in their philosophy which lilierals have 
from the beginning tended to overl(M>k -a mistake which has 
l)CCome more obvious and moie harmful with the grow’Lli of 
technical civilization and the c(insequenL closer interweaving 
of the interests of men, is failure fully to understand that the 
true fulfillment of the individual requires, not merely regard 
for the individual, but intelligent integration of the society of 
which he is a part.” 

George S<Julo, A Planned Society (New York. Macmillan, 1932), p. 89. 

637. How THE Industrial Revolxtion Has Altered 
Human Socl-ty 

“During Ihe last century the industrial revolulion has altered 
the complexion of human society far more radically than any- 
thing has ever done before since tlie beginning of recorded 
history. To find anything comparable to tins new disruptive 
force, we must turn back to the invention of fire in the dim 
ages when man was just becoming man, or to the change from 
a hunting and nomadic pastoral life lo Ihe settled order of an 
existence founded iqwm agriculture. It is literally true that for 
the ordinary man the main facts of human toil and enjoyment 
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did not change appreciably from the days of Cheops the pyra- 
mid-builder to those of Washington, and that in the interval 
from Washington to oiu* own time the transformation has been 
little short of miraculous. More rapid social change now takes 
place in a single decade than in whole centuries in the past; and 
the rate is being continually accelerated. The single invention 
of the automobile has in the last fifteen years altered rural life 
far more fundamentally than anything in the last thousand 
years. Cities grow by magic, with their promise and their 
problems; their life twenty years back now seems quaint and 
almost unbelievable.’" 

John H<‘rraan Randall, Jr , The Making of the Modern Mind (Boston, 
Houghton Alifllin, 1926), p 594. 

638. Technologic Reduction of Human Labor 

“So far as engineering progress alone is considered, in the 
automotive industry, it is claimed that the requisite number 
of man-hour per each vehicle was reduced as follows: 

“1901 1921 nian-h#iirs 

1919 380 ” 

1929 92 ** ** ” 

The Economic Significance of Technoloqual Progress, Committee Report 
of the Society of liuhistcial Kngineers ^New \ork, Continental Committee 
on Technocracy , 1933), p 10. 

639 The Economic Situation in 1933 

“The study indicates unmistakably that the changed pro- 
duction technique has profoundly altered the economic rela- 
tions heretofore evisling in industry and rendered measures 
which were pertinent under the past production methods not 
only inoperative but socially harmful, when these new techno- 
logical and managerial forces wen* disregarded. . . . 

“Briefly summed up, oui findings indicate that the present 
economic condition naturally evolved from the disregard and 
misunderstanding of the changes that have taken place in pro- 
ductive activities due to engineering advance. 

“That, had these productive forces been properly recorded, 
studied, and evaluated, a major portion of our sufferings could 
have been allayed. . . . 
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“We hold that the present unemployment and attendant 
misery is not duo to technological progress, but to the financial 
strangulation of life-sustaining activities and the disemploy- 
ment of technology.” 

The Ectmtmiv: Siqmficance of Technological Progress, Committee Report 
ot the Society of Industrial Kngiueerh (Now york, Continental Committee 
on Teohnojracy, 1933), pp. 3, 1. 

640. So(’lAL llKCONSTRrmiON 

“1. Society has become in fact eoriK>rate. Its interests and 
artivilies are so licnl logelher (hat human beings have become 
dependent upon one another, for gof)d or for harm, to an un- 
precedented degree. This is a slatement of fact, whether the 
fact be welcomed oi <leplored. This intfTde])endence is increas- 
ing, not lesstjning. ll must lie taken into accouni by education. 
We must not only educate individuals to live in a world where 
social conditions beyond the reach of any one individuars will 
afleci his seciirily, his work, his achievemculs, but we must 
(and f<ir educational reasons) take account of the total incapac- 
ity of the doclrine of com[M‘(iti\e individualism to work any- 
thing but harm in the state of interdependence in which we live. 

“2. \ol merely the material welfare of the people, but the 
cultural and moral values, which are the express concern of the 
educational profession, demand a reorganization of the eco- 
nomic system, a reconstruction in which education has a great 
I»art to play. 

“ 3. The crucial probl(*m is no longer one of stimulating pro- 
duction, but one of organization of distribution with reference 
to the function of consumption and use, so as to secure a stable 
basis of living for all, with provision against the hazards of oc- 
cupation, old age, maternity, unemployment, etc., in order 
that an abundant cultural development for all may be a reality. 

“ 4. Strictly speaking, the idea of laisspz fa ire has not been 
carried out for a long lime. Monopolistic < ownership of land 
and of values socially created, privileged control of the ma- 
chinery of production and of the p»^wer given by control of 
linancial cr^it, has created control by a class, namely, control 
over production, exchange, and distribution. Hence general 
and public repudiation of the doclrine of laissczfaire in behalf 
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of the principle and practice of general social control is neces- 
sary. Education has a responsibility for training individuals 
to share in this social control instead of merely equipping them 
with ability to make I heir private way in isolation and compe- 
tition. The ability and the desire to think collectively, to en- 
gage in social planning conceived and conducted experimentally 
for the good of all, is a requirement of good citizenship under 
existing condilions. l^ducatois can ignore it only at the risk of 
evasion and futility 

“5. The inlcidcfR'ndeiK'e sjK>ken of has developed on a 
world-wide scale. Isolated and excessive nationalism renders 
international in lei dependence, now existing as a fact, a source 
of fear, suspicion, antagonism, potential wai. In order that 
interdependence may b<x‘onie a lionefit instead of a dread evil 
and possible woi Id-wide catastrophe, educators must revise the 
conception of patriotism and g<K)d cili/enship so that it will 
accoid with the iinpeiative demands of world-wide associa- 
tion and interaction. 

“6. We are in possession of a method of controlled experi- 
mental action which waits to be extended froin^limited and 
compaitmentali/ed fields of operation and \alue to the wider 
social field In the use of tliis method there lies the assurance 
not only of continued jilanning and inventive discovery, but 
also of continued retonslriKtion of experience and of oiithxik. 
The exi>an(h'd and generalized use of this method signifies the 
possibility of a social order which is continuous by st^lf-iepair- 
ing, a sodely which does not wait for periodic breakdowns in 
order to amend its machinerv and which therefore forestalls 
the breakdowns that are now as much f)arts of scxial activity 
as storms of nature are of the physical order.” 

John Dowov and .Tohn L Childs in William H Kilpatrick (ed ), The 
Educational Frontier (Ni w York, Cculury, 1933), pp 68 70 

611. The Failurf of Private Enterprise 

“It is generally agreed that there i** something seriously 
wrong with private enterprise as at present operating. It has 
succe^ed in organizing the technique of machine production 
with marvelous efficiency, but it has failed miserably to utilize 
this technique to anything like its full capacity. 
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*‘The income from production Ls ine^iuitably distributed; and 
this reacts on the amount and character of consuming power 
and this sets limits on oui po>^er to produce. 

^‘Unemployment and poverty still exist, even in the most 
prosperous periods; \vliile, despite large aggregate profits, a 
large pioportion of business enterx>rises (by number) do not 
make eairiings adetpiate for safely and siabilily. 

“Feiiodic depressions cause untold misery and suffering. 
At times wo enjo\ prosperity e\ei rising to new high levels, and 
at other limes, w ith 1 he same nernls to meet and the same powers 
to meet them, in natural resources, lalnrr energy, productive 
e(|uipment, and technical skill, we are unable to use these 
p(»wers to meet these needs. Modern sm'iely can no longer ac- 
quiesT'e in this misu'-e (»f the iK)weis which natuie and science 
have l>eslowed u}K)ii it.” 

*MiOng-Range Planniiig for the Ucgularizalion of Iiidiisf r) Supplement 
to Neu liepiihliCy 3m\ 13, 1912 

612. UuRRLm iJnsiMss at (hross Purpomss 

wnu Im>usiri\l PnuaTins 

“It is this visiblv giovsing (ailuie of the ])resent businesslike 
management to ( ome up to the industrial necessities ot the case; 
its uiihtness to take an\ thing like reaNonahle care of the needed 
corielalion of industrial lorces within the system; its continual 
working at cross purposes in the allocation t»f energy resources, 
materials, and man powei it i-^ this fact, that any businesslike 
management of inMessily runs at rross piirfHises with the larger 
tedmieal lealilies of the industrial system, that chiefly goes to 
persuade appreheiisi\e poisons Ih it the legime of business 
enlerinise is fast appioadiing the limit of tt)leranre. tio it is 
hold by many that this existing svsloni of absentee ownership 
must presently break down and preeipifate the abdieation of 
the Nested fnterests, utnlei loiivielion of total imbeeilily.” 

Th(>rs1('in Vi-blen, Thr hnymeers and the Prin System (Ntw York, 
Huebsdi, J92J), pp 118 19 

613. Man Toda\ a Siave to His Ow^n Creations 

“When we obser^e modem industry failing to give steady 
employment and to produce to capacity even when millions of 
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people urgently need more goods; unnecessarily killing and 
maiming thousands of men each yeai; 'wasting irrepla(*eable 
natural resources simply because it is more profitable iindei 
existing economic arrangements to waste them than to con- 
serve them; employing thousands of experts for the purpose of 
making men desire certain things, not bec^ause they are good 
for men to use, but l>e('duse lhe> arc profitable for business 
enterprises to sell; den>ing to wage earners an opi)ortunil> to 
participate in making the rules under which they woik; when 
we obser\e all these thiners, it is difllciill to a\oid the c(»nclusion 
that man, in no small degiee, is a slave to his cieations, dom- 
inated b> industry instead of making it serve his ends— that, 
in the words of hmieison, ‘Things aie in the s.iddle and lide 
mankind ’ How to make indiistiy inoie of a t<M>l and less of a 
tyrant, Ikw to pievent the pjoc'ess of making a living liom 
interfering wilh fhe op|K)iliinil> and the capacit> of men to 
lead the giKKl life, how, indeed, to make the process of getting 
a living a part of the good life itself, these aie the supreme 
economic* problems, and at few si ages in hum^'m Irisloiy 
have thev been more acute or more fascinating than the> are 
toda>/’ 

Suriinor II Slu liter Madtrn hconomu Socuty (New \(>ik, Holt, 1928), 
pp 9 10 


611. Why mr Kconoiwk: 

“The necessary relation between means and ends explains 
the attention we have ghen to the c^cononiic* phase of society. 
Our emphasis Hoes not irnpl> that economic values aie sufreiior 
asm/wes*. Bui econorrm forces are al I he present lime suj.)eiioi 
to others in caiisdl power, The> condilion wliat peo])le can do 
and how lhc> can develop more lhan do olhei forces. Moreover, 
the habit of sepaialing cc'onornic interests fioin ideal interests 
affords a typical instance of the too conrmon separation of means 
and ends, with the result that ideals become empty and im- 
potent, while means, left to themselves in isolation from service 
to ends, priKluce brutal and unjust consequences. The emphasis 
laid upon the ergonomic is not due therefore to any a priori 
theory of its necessary importance but is due to the ixiwer of 
economic factors in contemporary culture. Because of the or- 
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ganic rolalioiL of ends and means and be(‘ause the economic is so 
potent both as potential means for values and as a retarding 
and distorting force, and because it is tbe means most susceptible 
of modilicalion by concerled effort, it is, strategically, the key 
at prewMit to other values.*' 

John TWey and John L. ('lliilds, in William If. Kilpatrick (ed.), TIte 
Educational Frontier York, Century, p. 2%. 

615. Ohr (hviLiz\TioN DniDKD viAiiNST Itself 

“If ever tliere was a house of civilization divided within itself 
and against ils(df, it is our own today.*' 

Jolin Dewo>, in Kirby l\ige (<*<1 ), Itecent (latns in Xtnerican Civilization 
(New York, Harcourt Urnce, 1928), p 257. 

616. TnI^(;S IN THE SvODLK 

“'riiings are in the saddle 
\nd ride mankind.*' 

Ralph Waldo Kincrbon, Ode trmrtbed fo R H (Jhanning. 

6l7. Rkpi^lsive Xe\fr-Em)ino Dridgehy 

(а) “Political Kconoinj regards self-interest as a universal 
motive of human action, and it studies the mutual relations and 
intercourse <»f men as aoveined by that motive. It assumes that 
labor i^ irk-*ome, and that ever>lK)d> desires the utmost possible 
gratification with the least i^issible exertion." 

FraiM'is \\u viand (X.iroii L (3linpin, ed ), Elements of Political Econ- 
omy (JNew ^ ork, Sheldon, 1883), p. 0. 

(б) “For a man to 1 h‘ the whole of his life engaged in per- 
forming one repulsive and never-ending task is an arrangement 
fit enough for the hell imagined b> the theologians, but scarcely 
lit foran^ form of society.'* 

Witliain Morris, Useful Work versus Uselt^ss Toil, SoeialLl Platform, 
No. 2 (London, Socialist D'agiie Ot!ic(‘, 1886). p. 38. 

6t8. Divorcl of Labor from Joy in Work 

“Th^ most disastrous distortion of our modern economica- 
minded ( iv ilizat ion is that lalior is a sort of punishment to be 
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compensated by a wages that is divorced from all sense of joy 
in work, or that business is a calculation in commodities having 
but a showing of prolits (balance-sheeted) as the sign of its 
success, — no judgment of the actual Ihing of the most vital 
hours of the men in the enterprise btnng taken into the re(‘kon- 
ings, nor of human interests for their humanity’s sake; and it is 
this distortion which most besets suoh a society as America’s, 
where the \iitues of reflection are reduced to their minimum, 
every hour held suspect.” 

IT B Alexander, in Paul Ailhur Schlipp (od ), Higher Ediicafwn Faces 
(he Future (New York, Li\< right, 1930), pp 37 38. 


M9. The Old Frlldom a New Slavery 

“Instead of personal fieedom for all men, th(*re has been 
aoated for the gieat maj<iiit> of men a new and far more ex- 
tensive form of dependence, all the more exlieme for being con- 
cealed. Instead of civil libeit>, theie is a dailv and hourly (om- 
piilsioii upon the great mass of the population wITich is much 
more ])ervasive and efiective because it is economic instead of 
legal. Instead of the prim ijile of private piojierly guaranteeing 
to the woiker the fruits of his lalKus, that veiy priiuifile has 
become an impassable obstacle forever preventing him from 
obtaining them . . . 

“I'he (ause of individualistic fieedoin is today the (ause of 
everything that is reactionary, stupid, barbaric, and lepressive 
in the world, and ... it can cml> tiiumph b> destroying civi- 
lization and pulling us bac k into an age of dai kness.” 

John Slrach(»v, The C orning Struggle for Powir (New oik, (^ovici Friexle 
1933), pp 48 49, 156. 


650. AvoiniiNG CnnicisM 

“Our teacher tic*ats plutocracy 
As ii it were democracy; 

He's teaching us hypoc*risy.” 

Student in DeWitt Clin I on FTigh School, Now York <^i1y Quoted in 
Sehwil and Society^ 37.302 (Mai 4, 1933). 
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65 J. Evil EpFLcrs op the Macuuine 

“The entry of the machine into the sphere of the mind, its 
mass production, and flie mass thinking which results from it, 
are the most sinistei tendencies of this age/’ 

L. Stanley (]*n*sidont of British J Jin ary A«sS<h iation), Address Sept. 23, 
1930, Cambridge, New York Fune)^^ Sept. 21, 

652. Our AUchtnes Not to Blame 

“There is no grealer sign of Ihe paralysis of the imagination 
which cuslom and in\()lvenu‘iil in iniinediate detail can induce 
than I he lielief, sedulously propagated 1)> some who pride them- 
selves on siiperioi taste, that the lumdiine is itself the source of 
our troubles. Of c<»urse imniensc' potential lesouites impiise 
resp<3nsibilily, and it has yet to biMleinonsI rated whether human 
capacity can rise to utili/ation of the o])(M>rtunities which the 
machine and tedmology hav<* opcmed to us. But it is hard to 
think of anything more (hildish than the animism that puts the 
blame on inadiiric^iy. Foi machinery means an imdreamed-of 
reservoir of powei If we have liarnessed this jHivver to the dollar 
rather than to the liberation and eniuhtnent of human life, it is 
because we have been content to slay wilhin the bounds of 
traditional aims and \ allies although we aie in iMissession of a 
rcnolutionaiy tiansforming instrument. Hepetilion of the older 
credo of indiv idualisin is but the evidence ol contentment within 
these' IkhuIs. 1 for one thii k it is inciedible that this particuldr 
form of confc'ssion of inferiority will endure very much longer. 
When we begin to ask what can l>e done with the machine for 
the creation and fulfillment of vahas (orri's|K>nding to its po- 
tency and begin c^igaiii/csl planning to effect these goods, a new 
jiidividiial c^orrelalive tii the realities of the atje in which we live 
will also liegin to take form.” 

John Df'woy. individuah&m Old and Neiv (N< w '^ork, Minton Balc^, 
1930), pp. 93 96. 

653. Political Goverwilnt lI^DTlt Emstimi Conditionr 

“(Jovernment is nin, not by common c*iti/ens chcKising repre- 
sentatives to serve them, but by professionals who make a 
business of politic's, and who conduct this business for self- 
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interest and profit. Politiral machines arc the necessary instru- 
ments for nominating candidates, financing and carrying on 
campaigns. Political machines are costly to operate. They must 
be maintained Py the patronage of appointments, by graft, and 
by campaign contributions from those who have favors to seek 
from goveniment. Service to the citizen, if it arises out of the 
operation of this huge business - in which the two principal par- 
ties are merely commercial ccjmpetitors for the plums of office— 
is purely incidental. The best the dissatisfied citizen (‘an d(' is 
to transfer his custom fiom one political profiteer to another. 

“As a rule, the lichest politu'al ma(‘hine wins the elections, 
l)ecause persuading voters is a matter, if not of diret't biibery, 
as in some close contests, at least of cosily piibliiily and ad- 
vertising, whuli invohes the hiring of expert talent and the 
payment forc'aiivasMUg, lia>eling expenses, halls, radio, postage, 
and advertising space, to say nothing of influenc'e exerted on 
leaders of opinion. The consecjneiu'c is that various ri(‘h groups 
employ politics to exploit the rest of the community.” 

Gi'orge Sonic, A Phmnal StHtefy Yoik, Ma< tiiillaii i|t)2),pp 30 31 

651. \rt \m> iijc Ecomovik’ Sysuvi 

“No one can doubt that art and appreciation are among the 
values whk'li pieerninently eniich experierue and make life 
^orth liv ing So tiue is this that no (]U(‘slioii piobes deeper into 
any cult me than irupiiry as to how it stands with leference to the 
creative arts and a*sthelic enjoviiient. But here again values are 
vacuous and injpotent as ends in the degi'ec in wliich they lack 
means for e\])ansion. 

“If is customary, for example, to refer the relatively low level 
of apstheth* use of leisure time in this country, as reflected in the 
movie, radio, and amusement generally, to an inherently low 
grade of taste. This explanation leaves out of a(‘count the com- 
merciali/alion which uses lli(‘se things to make mon(*y instead of 
to serve the valm's involved. As long as the conditioning means 
remain unchanged, there is little bcmcfit likely to accrue from 
eulogizing fine art no matter how ecstatic the admiration. When 
conditions confine the development of taste l(j a privileged few, 
its status in the community will be that of a contrast effect with 
the things of ordinary life. Popular art will then be a rebound to 
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stimulation and exciloaieni from those activities of working 
hours which lack freedom and meaning. Art will be a widespread 
enhancement of the joy and significance of living only when 
economic l)arriers do not switch it off to the esoteric for the few 
and the sensational for Ih^* many. The humani/ing of the eco- 
nomic system will detract from the power of the acquisitive and 
add to that of the creative aspei't of life. It will surely prove 
more efficacious in extending the scope of the arts than any 
amount of praise of them uttered in the face of forces which 
keep persons aloof from Iheir enjoyment, and which induce dis- 
regard of the ugly as long as it is not shown to be }>ecuniarily 
unprolitdble.” 

Jc»liij Dewov ««d John L ( hilds, m William II Kilpatrick (ed.). The 
Kdiwational Frontier (1\( \v ^oik, CVnlur\, 19 M), pp 297 98. 

635. Anyhiim. M\y Now H\ppen 

‘‘Ti) to 1030, Americans had no inleresl in economic change. 
They were alxiard what seemed lo lie a perpetual motion ma- 
chine. Politics and government, as we have noted, were laughed 
at and neglecled. Kconomics lesolved itself into a pleasant and 
stimulating game of trying lo gel rich. (Change lacked psycho- 
logical imperative. Inlo Ihis vaemum. Socialism, Communism, 
the Single Tax, the f.W.W the cci()|>erdlive movement, reform, 
fell headlong. At la^l, 10.12, the perpelual motion machine has 
sliipptd its gears, and ec<»nomic change has acquired pNycho- 
logical imperative. Foi Ih' » re.iMm, all gcMiPTali/atkins based on 
the past alK)ul what \nieiicd will or will not do, about the 
impotence and <‘orniplion of goverrmieni, the inq)ossibility of 
political realignments, all the windy phrases about the imperish- 
able traditions of denuKTa(\\ and the iuiinaculale t'oncejdion of 
the Constiliilion, stand suspect and tottering. Anything may 
happen- even the running of a fcdesigiied economic machine 
by those most cornjielenl lo rim it.” 

Stuart Thase, New Deal (New Yoik, Mac'millan, 1933), p. 251. 

056, Frills for the Few or SEOirRuv and Comfort for All 

“What would be the balance of advantage to civili/alion if 
the planned economy of a classless society, while failing to 
keep up the variety of such luxuries and conveniences, secured, 
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as it undoubtedly could secure, 1o every sin|?le citizen of the 
community an adequate supply of the necessities of lifeP Of 
course, the mere psychological gain in the remo\al of the 
neurosis of anxiety \^hich today prevents about two-thirds of 
the population of even the licliost communities from ever be- 
ing able to attend whole-heartedly to anything but their daily 
bread, would make possible a quite unparalleled advance in 
civilization. (It is not necessaiy even to si)ealv of the actual 
physical impioveineiit which adecfuate AkmI, ch)lhes, and house- 
room would achieve.) When once people know that by working 
a reasonable nunibi^r of hours Ihev can assure adequate and 
satisfactory fiK)d, housing, and clothing for Iheniseht^ and their 
dependants, the provision <»f further (*OTninodities should be- 
come a (juite secondary social objective. And >et while the fiee 
trader economists condemn jilaimed ec'onomv because it might 
not, at first, be able to provide all the fiilU oi life to which they 
are accustomed, they tolerate and defend a capitalist system 
whic’h is failing ulteri> to provide the nec'essaries of life to per- 
haps half the population of the world.” 

John SlriH lu»v The Conintg Strwfifte for i\m)er ('Vow \ oik, Covin Kiiedc, 
1933), pp 139 40 

657. Russu: INrw Lire and Ni:vv PnoPLr 

“We live badly. We change Nature, but as yet we have not 
changed our own Mdve'-. . . . 

“We need machines in order that we may work less and ac- 
complish more. . . . After we build socialism all will have 
equally heallh\ faces. Aleii will cea^e to regard work as a pun- 
tshmenU a heavy obligation. They will lalK»r easily and cheer- 
fully. But if work will be a joy, rest will be a double joy. 

“After all man K not just muscles with which to work. lie 
IS not a machine. He ha> a mind that wants to know, eyes that 
want to see. ears that want to hear, a voice that wants to sing, 
feet that want to run and jump and dance, hands that want 
to row and swim and throw and catch. And we must organ- 
ize life so that not merely certain lucky ones but all may be able 
lo feel the joy of living. 

“After socialism is built there will no longer be dwarfs — 
people with exhausted, pale faces, people reared in basements 
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without sunshine or air. Healthy, strmig giants, red*cheeked 
and happy- -such will be the new people. 

“Hut to arconiplish I his we must have new cities and new 
liouses, our whole life even to tlie last kitchen pot must b«* 
changed. 

“Down with the kitchen! We shall destroy this little peniten- 
tiary 1 We shall free millions of women from housekeeping. . . . 
We shall force machines to peel the potatoes, wash the dishes, 
cut the bread, stir tlie soup, make the ice-cream. Down with 
the dark and small and crowded dwelling!'’ 

!Vf llin, New HvutsStWs Primer (Tiaiis by Counts and Ixxlgo. Boston, 
Houghton Mitllin, 1931), pp 118 *>1. 

658. Contrast bffwkfn a and an Unplannfd 

l^CONOMY 

“1. The Project of our ('oiwtry. 

“Tlio Kivo-Vear Plan is a pii^jorl: not of ono faolory, bill of 
two thousand four liundrofl laotories. And not onh of fac to- 
nes, but also <»f cities, of ehH'tric stations, of brid^jes, of ships, 
of railroads, of mines, of stale farms, of rural (ominnnes, of 
s(*h<H)ls, of libraries. It is a project for the rebuilding of our 
whole country and was prepared, not by one man or by two 
men, but by thousands of trained persons. To tlie work of 
building came not tens, but millions of workers. All of Up will 
help to build the Fi\o-\ear Plan. 

“The plan was first iliscu'-stnl in D(‘ceinber, 1927, at the Fif- 
teenth (^.onmess of the (kminiimist Pa^l^. 

“On the 1st of ()ctol)er, 1928, its fulfillment was be{?un. 

“And before the end of 1929 it bicanie clear that the plan 
will be achieved, not in fiAo years, but much more (piickly. 

“Such a piojed has nc\cr Ireen undertaken before. America 
has many larf*e factorit^, many mor*e than we have. There fac- 
tories turn out four automobiles a minute; there some build- 
irif^s are sixty stories hii;li; there a huge stci'l bridge was re- 
cently 1 ‘onstructed in one day; there a million tractors work in 
the fields. The \mericans are proud oi their nrathines, of their 
factories. 

“ But how do these factories work? According to some general 
plan, do you supuosi;? No, they work without a general plan. 
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“2. What Happens When They Work Without a Plan. 

“Mr. Fox ac(}uires money -one million dollars. But money 
must not remain idle. Mr. Fox looks through newspapers, he 
'•onsults friends, he employs agents. From morning till night 
the agents comb the city, look about, and make impiiries. 
What is to be done with the money of Mr. Fox? 

“At last a business is found, flats! Thai is what one should 
make. Hats sell; men got rich. There is nothing to hesitate 
about. Mr. Fox builds a hat factory. 

“The same idea occuis at the same time to Mr. Box, and 
Mr. Crox, and Mr. l\o\. And they all begin to build hat fac- 
tories simultaneously. 

“Within half a year there are several new hat factories in 
the country. Shops are tilled to the ceiling with hat-boxes. 
Storerooms are bursting with them. li\ei>where there are 
posters, signs, advertisements: Hats, Hats, Hats. \ great many 
more hats are made than ctre needed twice as inan>, three 
times as many. And the factories continue to woik at full speed. 

“And here Mmielhing hap|)ens that neither Mr. Fox, nor 
Mr. Box, nor Mr. Nox, nor Mr. Crox anticipaterf. The public 
stops buying hats. Mi. Nox lowers his pii(*e twenty cents; 
Mr. Oox, forty cents; Mr Fox sells hats at a loss in order to 
get rid of them. But businc'ss gii)ws worse and worse. In all 
of the papers ad\erlisemenls appear: 

you MVYHWE ONLY ONE HEM), BUT l ir\Tl)OE^ 
NOT MEAN \T \LLTJl\ F YOU MlOl LI) WEMI ONLY 
Ox\E HAT. E\EIIY AMEHK VN SHOl LI) HAVE 
THREE H\TS 

BUY THE HATS OF MR FOK! 

“Mr. Box offers to sell hats on a three-year installment plan. 
Mr. Nox announces a sale: 

ONLY FOR ONE DAY TARE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS OPPORTU]NrT\ 1 

“But this does not help. Mr. Fox lowers the wages of his 
workers one dollar a week. Mr. Crox lowers the wages two dol- 
lars a week. Again business grows worse and worse. 
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“AH at once -STOP! Mr. Fox doses his factory. Two 
thousand workers are dist'har^'ed and permit ted to go wherever 
they please. The follf>wing day the factory of Mr. Nox stops. 
In a week practically all hat factories* are standing idle. Thou- 
sands of woikers are without work. New machines grow rusty. 
Buildings are sold for wreckage. 

“For what purpose does Mr. Fox build a hat factory? Is it 
really in order to make hats? Not at all, but rather to make 
money. To him every factory is a money factory, a profits 
factoi > . 

“And for Mr. Fox and Mr. Box a worker is not a worker, 
not a man, but a machine for making prolils.” 

M [liii. New Pnmer (Irans b\ Coiinl'- and I>odge Boston, 

Houghton Mitiliii 1931), pp '3 9, I'j 

659. Acquisitive IsurviDU^LisM Not Nlcessary 

“The loose, iiidividualislu, and actpiisiiive democTacy of the 
nineteenth century is compelled to give way to a much more 
highl> integrated socidll> consr'ious form of government in 
the future. 

“T'here will be many who will tell yoc that such a change in 
the orientation of human life is im|)ossible, that human nature 
is and always must be as individualistic, as competitive, ana 
as acquisitive as the fiolilical thinkers of the nineteenth century 
assumed that it was. i do not lead this lesson in the recordsof 
experience. The individualism of nations and of persons is a 
coTnparati\el> re<‘ent ideal among civili/ed men. It is perhaps 
a transient ideal. For the two thousand years which preceded 
the modern age, during all those centuries in which Western 
cmlization was establishing itself men believed that they be- 
longed to an order which comprehended their whole world, and 
that in this order all communities and all persons had their 
status, and their rights and their duties. . . [This] was the 

central idea of mankind until in the nuxlern age of exploration 
and invention and restless ambition and adventure it was 
thrust aside and temiioraiily forgotten.” 

Walter Lippmann, 4 New Social Order (New York, John Day, 1933), 
pp. 22 23. 
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660. Much Greateh Output Possible (1921) 

*‘If the country’s productive industry were completely or 
ganized as a systematic whole, and were then managed by com- 
petent technicians with an eye single to maximum production 
of goods and serxices; instead of, as now, being manliandled by 
ignorant business men with an eye single to maximum profits; 
the resulting output of goods and services would doubtless ex- 
ceed the current output b> several hundred per cent.” 

Thorstt'in Veb.on, Tfie Engineers and tfie Price iSlystem (New York, 
Huobsch, 192l),pp 120 21. 

661. Possibilities of Inteixigent Management (1918) 

“So 1 went to the biggest production engineer T could find 
in the United Slates, \lr. 11. L. (lanlt, former Mce-President 
of the Arneiican Society of Mechanical Engineers, and consult- 
ing expert for many of Vniefira's gieatesl industrial organiza- 
tions. . . . 

“[lie said]: ‘If \n)eiica seriously sets out lo elmiinale ALL 
the friction in Jioi jiidiisUial system, we may expect a four, or 
perhaps a Iwo-houi day. >\ith pnKluclion simplified and power 
utilized to its fullest capacity, we could probably produce all 
we want in niucli less than six hours; and with distribution 
simplified, we would ha\e no trouble in securing the product 
for our own enjoyment.’ 

“ ‘ So«*ialism?’ I asked. 

“‘Engineering,’ he correclfnl.” 

CharUs, W Wood, The Great Change (Now York, Boni A 1 averight, 1918), 
pp.4l. 111. 

662. An Opinion F\vor\bli" to Violence 

“Great events rise only from a sea of bl(K)d.” 

Archbishop of Pra/uo, in IS/ew York Times, Nov. 7, 1930. 

063. Revolution Necessary 

“The assumption of power by the workers can occur by 
means of revolution alone; l)y means, that is, of an event which 
lakes place oxer a limiled numlx'r of years, and of which there 
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may be a crilical moment, vSiich as the ronquest of the existing 
State apparatus in a capital city, which can be ‘dated’ to a 
given week of a given month of a given year. The eoniing of 
communism itself, however, after the achievement of working- 
class power, must be a gradual process. And it is only gradually, 
with the emergence of communism, with the creation— and 
that, we may be sure, only by Herculean lal)ors and painful 
sacrifices -of the essential ec'onomic basis for a classless society, 
that the problems which today threaten cMvili/ation with eclipse 
will actually he solved.” 

John Sirachtw, The Coming Struggle for Power (Now \ork, Covi< i Friede, 
1933), pp. 357-58. 

661. flEvoiiLrioNisTs Too Ann St\ni)patterr 

“Revolutions will lie unavoidable for generations to come 
because Ixdh conservatives and revolulionisis have the same 
way of thinking about so<*iel>. The> are both ‘standpatters.’ 
The> both have the cfaicept of a |X'ifcct stale which is to be 
])reserved in\jolate. 'Fheir id(‘als differ, but the attitude of the 
revolutionist toward his ideal stale is exactly the same as the 
attitude of the 100 per cetil American toward the (’onstitulion. 
The scheme of things which the revolutionist believes in be- 
comes sacred to him thioiigh the struggle In attain it. So when 
his revolution succeeds and his form of social order is in some 
degree realized, he becomes the >tiongest of all opponents of 
further change. The Hussiaii government is the only one 
on earth which is more conseiTative than the American gov- 
ernment.” 

L>for(] P. Ktl wards. The ^uturol History oj Bemhuion (Chicago, Uni- 
vcrsily of Chicago J^n^ss, 1927), pp, 213 It. 

663. How Rkvolotions ('Iome 

“Smug contentment and sullen despair are equally perilous 
to society. Revolutions are caused p>nre ofttm by reactionaries 
than by agitators. If the privileged grou])s remain blind to in- 
justice and exploitation, they are sure to provoke their victims 
into violent revolt. If, on the other hand, those who are laboring 
^or a new social order become convinced that success cannot 
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be attained by peaceable means, they are likely lo advocale 
violence. Social progress is impeded alike by those ardent de- 
fenders of things-as-they-are who say thal America is ninety- 
eight per cent all right, and by those extreme pessimists who 
despair of orderly change.” 

Kirby Pa^ (ed ), in Foreword to liecerd Cains in American Civilization 
(New \ork, TTarcourl Brace, 1928), p. i. 

666. Revolution Not Nkckssabily Violent 

“Changes in human society are, at times, accompanied by 
wars and violence. But such outbreaks are, for the most part, 
mere syinptoms. I'hcy are the visible evidence thal changes 
have already taken place. The changes themselves are generally 
so gradual and pea<‘eable as lo l)e almost imperceplible. . . . 

“The much-dieaded ‘social re\olution,’ if it comes at all, 
■viill probably not lie asscK'iated with violence, it will be caused 
by the sum total of peaceable changes and developments whic^h 
have taken place since the last revolution. There iie<Ml be no 
violence in it at all Theie was almost none duriiTg the Indus- 
trial Revolution of the later eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Yet that was probably the greatest social revolution 
which has ever occur 4 ed on this planet. A real revolution is al- 
most alwavs a slow, essentially pea(’eable, and largely unnoticed 
process. The violent outbieaks commonly called revolutions 
are, in great measure, due to that conservatism which nmkes 
the economically favored class(*s unwilling to retogni/e the 
fact thal a real and fieaceable revolution has already o('- 
curred.” 

Lyford P Edwards, The Natural Uishry of Involution (ChKago, IJiii- 
versily of CHhuago Press, 1927), pp 7 9 

667. John Adams on What Was the \MEmc'4iN REvoLunoN 

“What do we mean by the revolution? The war? That was no 
part of the revolution; it was only an effect and consequence of it. 
The revolution was in the minds of the people, and this was 
effected from 1760 to 1775, in the course of fifteen years, before 
a drop of blood was drawn at Lexington.” 

John Adams to Thomas Jefferson, Aug 24, 1815. 
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668. Sai.vation throctgii Brutality 

“From Moscow to the Mediterranean there reigns a pathetic 
faith in salvation through brutality.” 

Moiris R. Cohen, Heahon and Nature (New York, Ilarcourt Brace, 1931). 
p. 4. 


669. A Tyranny Which Fights Abuses 

“A tyranny which denies hbeit> lo predaloiy individual self- 
interests, whic'h goes the length of restiaining and punishing 
swindlers and defraudeis, which impinges on the right to rob 
and lo exploit, which places lestriclions on the lil>erty to airrupt 
and stulLif> the minds of children, of terrorizing the weak and 
the ignorant, which (hecks the lilierty to delude and inisrepre- 
senl, a tyranny which shows scant tenderness foi all the tyr- 
annies and abuses which thii\e in lands of lil)erty, is the sort of 
tyranny which bids fair lo bestow u[K>n the human race a meas- 
ure of liberty which it has ne\<^r prexiouslv known.” 

Itohorl RntTdiilt Hreakdaxm (Now York, Coward McCann, 1932), p. 197. 

670. Awkrtcan VjUH viors on a Naiionvl Planning 
( l0UN(7L 

“We must then modify the self-regulating w^ay of our pioneer 
period and demise instc'ad cooperative mcdsiiies lilted lo deal 
with modern industrial ('onditions. At man\ stw'ilic points we 
have already made this change, but not yet (‘onsfiously as a 
comprehensive program of action. The lime has now come to 
make the fact of interdrpendnur the ft indation base of \merican 
thought and action, lo dp\(‘lop tin* la'odcd social aiiangements 
will of course take time, but the direction is clear. Consciously 
devised arrangeni(nils iini'.l supplant mere drift and selfish 
opportunism Our social and ei'ononiic life must Ik* directed 
primarily for the good of all. . . . 

“The urgency of the siLiiation, the niagnilude ot the task and 
the necessity for continuous and inclii i\e study and consistent 
action point unmistakablv to the need of a national council 
fully representative of our total social life. The economic aspects 
of the problem are so essential that agriculture, labor, and in- 
dustrial management must all be included. But it is also of the 
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utmost importance that otlier social interests —medicine, en> 
gineeiing, education, law, and welfare — ^be represented in order 
that everything that is done may be duected with an intelligent 
understanding of the largei social issues involved.” 

“The Economic anct Ediic ational Trisis” [Mnnifpsto of American Educa- 
tors], m School and Socuty, 37 2()l 62 (Feb 2'5, 1933). 

67 J. How BLGI^ Planning 

“The more ])ertinent course seems to bc‘ to sec what can be 
done to iiitioduce colU'cli\e planning into oui existing system 
Tliis must 1)0 done expeiinien tally, with the expectation that 
measures will chaiige and de\elop with expeneiue It does not 
appear to us iin[3oitant eithc^r to sateguaid private enterpnse 
for its own sake, oi to seek a c ollecthe economy foi its own sake. 
What is iiniiorlanl is to oigani/e foi the puipose of making the 
l)0sl possible uscMif OUI i<‘sounes, and to lake whatever ineasiues 
such orgam/ahoii itx|uiies We hold that this task of oigani/a- 
tion is not In^yond human jioweis, and that a beginning at it 
must iinmedialtiv be made We cannot foi(‘sce the end, but we 
can oulhno Inst steps 

“We aie Iheiefoie advocating an elastic svstein of oigani/a- 
tioiis foi planning, lelying on voluntarv action to the fullest 
extent consistent with ensuring that whatevei action is taken 
is guided 1>> the intoiesls of the whole comimmity, and that 
tbe^se inleic'sls aie adecjiiately piotcH led ” 

I ong It m n J»| innmg for tlw Kcgiilan/ation ot hidfisU y,” Supplertuni 

I\tw U< public J in 1 i 19 52 

(r2 Objlc nvhs oi INaiional Planning 

“The tiue objective of planning is not sfabili/alion at any 
static level, but legulari/ed giowth It is the full ulili/ation of 
oui jMiwers of production, which aie continually growing, in 
ordei that our consumption may grow corres}x>ndingl> . To this 
end the purchasing jiower oi the masses must be maintained and 
must exfiand \ iewod from the olhei side, then, the objective is 
the progiessivo raising ol the purchasing power and the stand- 
ard of living of the people lo the full exient which our powers of 
production make possible. Increased production anci a raised 
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standard of living must go hand in hand; neither end can be 
gained without the other. . . . 

“Another major objeelive is greater equality in the distribu- 
tion of incomes, increasing the i)ro|K)rliou going to wages and the 
lowest salaries, to faimc^rs and to the lo^er-income groups in 
general. The result will naturally lie that rnr)re Incomes will be 
'.pent for consumable product**, thus striking at the problem of 
reslri(*ted demand for the things mass production is waiting to 
produce.” 

“ liOng-Tlango Plauniiitr foi (ho llognlariAition of Inrluslrj^,** Supploiucnt 
U* Hepublic, Jan 13, l<>32. 

673. A N\Tl()^\L Plvnmxo Commission 

“We ])ropose a ’National i]<onotiiic Hoard, appointed by the 
President with the ad\ice and consent of the Senate, and with 
preliminary advic'e fioin \aiions national organi/alions. The 
iiK'inlMTs of the Hoard should lefuesenl s])(\ial t>pes of expert 
knowledge rather than spc'cial eronoini'^ interests. The> should 
include men expert in fiiiani e, seienlilic management, labor rela- 
tions, economics, and agikiiltuie oi agruMilluial economics** but 
should be cbos<‘n for their abilitx to lepiesenl the interests of the 
public at large. The Hoard should haxe a corps of statisticians, 
economists, and lechniial experts.” 

IMarimng foi (lio Uri^ulau/citiou uf Industry “ Supplement 
1(3 A<*mj lippnbhc^ Jaii 1 i Pl 52 

671. Which Fihsi* Soi ul Ciixmo: cm a Educ\tion? 

“It is |K>ssil)le to ])ul the jirooes'* s of so(‘ud ehangc and of 
education in op|H)sition toone anolhei, and IhCki debile whether 
desirable soc'ial change would follow cxlucation, or whether rad- 
ical social change miiisl come lioforo marked improxernents in 
eduealion can take place*. We hold that the two are eorrelalive 
and interaclixe. INoscK'ial riKMlilicalion, slight >i revolutionary, 
can endure except as it enters info the action of a jicople through 
their desires and puijx)s('s. This intriHMiction and perpetuation 
are effected by eduealion. Hut ex cry improxemenl in the social 
slruc'lure and its ojierations releases Ibe ediicalive resources of 
mankind and gives them a bc'tter o|)port unity to enter into 
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nonnal social processes so that the latter become themselvee 
more truly educative. 

“The process of interaction is circular and never-ending. We 
plead for a better, a more just, a more open and straight-forward, 
a more public, society, in which free and all-round communica- 
tion and participation occur as a matter of course in order that 
education may lie bettered. We plead for an improved and en- 
larged education in older that there may be brought into exist- 
ence a society all of whose operations sliall be more genuinely 
educative, conducive to the development of desire, judgment, 
and character. The desired ^'ducation cannot occur within the 
four walls of a school shut off from life. Education must itself 
assume an increasing resjKmsibility foi parti(‘ipation in pro- 
jecting ideas of social change and taking pail in their execu- 
tion in Older to be educative. The greal pioblem of American 
education is the disco>ery of methods and lechnicpies by 
which this more dhcc^ and vital participation ]na> 1 k' brought 
about.” 

John Dewe> and John L ('’hilds, in William H Kilp<)iri(k {t»d ), T/ie 
Educalvonal Frontier (New Yoik, Ontury, 1933), pp. 318 J9 

675. A (jREAT AND Intllligent Group Purpose 

“Since the group interests override the individual interests, 
the selection and determination of group pur|>oses is a function 
of the greatest importance and an act of the greatest elfec t on 
individual welfaie. 'Jlie interests of the society oi nation fuinish 
an easy phrase, but such phrases are to l)e regarded wilh sus- 
picion. Such interests are apt to be the interests of a ruling 
clique w?ii<*h the rest are to be coinpelltHl to serve. Dn the other 
hand, a really great and intelligent group puriK)se, founded on 
correct knowledge and really sound judgment, can infuse into 
the mores a vigor and consistent character which will reach every 
individual with educative effect. The essential condition is that 
the group purpose shall l>e ‘founded on correct knowledge and 
really sound judgment.’ The inteiests must l)e real, and they 
must be interests of the whole, and the judgment as to means of 
satisfying them must be correct.” 

William Graham Sumnei, Folkways (Boston, Ginn, 1906), pp. 63*64. 
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676. Passionate Faith Necessary to Great Planning 

“ Jf the ^reat ideas of Ihe Soviet experiment are to be put to 
the proof, millions of citizens within the Union must believe in 
them. They must believe in (hem so passionately that they will 
find (he very meaning of life in the struggle for their fulfillment. 
Suppose, for example, (hat (he members of the Communist 
Party should suddenly withdraw from the revolutionary move- 
ment and assume the detached manner of a biologist studying 
the processc's of reproduction among the paraniecia. Obviously 
the ex])erinient would immediately tmninate and the fruitful- 
ness of the ideas involved would never be known. Back of 
every great venture of mankind there mast lie a supreme act of 
faith. In Ihe world of human rela(ionshi])s certain things will be 
found true only if men Indieve them true from the beginning 
and are prepared to make every sacrifice to prove them so.” 

(ioorgo S. ('loiinls, The Snviel (Ihaltenge to America (New York, John Day, 
(931), pp. 32i) 27. 

677. iNDiviin^ALiTY THRourui Developing a Shared Culture 

“So regar(h‘d, the problem is seen to be essentially that of 
creation of a iu‘w individualism as significant for modern condi- 
tions as Ihe ohl individualism at ils i)est was for its day and 
place. I’he firsi s((‘p in further delinition of this problem is real- 
ization of the coll(‘cli\e age which we have already entered. 
When dial is apprehended, *he issue will define ilself as utiliza- 
tion of Ihe refiiilies of a corjKuate civilization to validate and 
emlKKly the distinctive moral element in the American version 
of individualism: 10(fualit> and freedom expressed not merely 
externally and polilically but througri i)ersonal participation in 
the developmenl of a shared culliiro.” 

John Dewoy, [ridiruiuaiisrn Old and Netn (Nf*w York, Minton Balch, 
i930).pp. 33 31.. 

678. Counts: Dare Progressive Educaiton Be 
Prckjressivf. 

“The weakness of IVogressive Education thus lies in the fact 
that it has elalK)rated no theory of social welfare, unless it be 
that of anarchy or extreme incUvidiialism. In this, of course, 
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it is but reflecting the viewpoint of the members of the liberal- 
minded upper middle class who send their children to the Pro- 
gressive sch(K)ls persons who are faiily well-off, who have 
abandoned the faiths of tlieii fathers, who assume an agnostic 
attitude towards all important questions, who pride them- 
selves on their open-mindedness and tolerance, who favor in 
a mild sort of wa> faiily liberal programs of social reconstruc- 
tion. . . . 

“If Piogressive Education is to be genuinely piogressne, 
it must emancipate itself fiom the influence of this class, face 
squarely and courageously e\eiy social issue, come to giips 
with life in all of its staik realitv, establish an organic relation 
with the community, develop a realistic and (onipiehensive 
theory of welfaie, fashion a (ompelling and challenging \ision 
of human destlnv, and liecoine less frightened than it is today 
at the bogies of imposition and indmh uiaiion. In a woid, Pro- 
giessive Education cannot place its trust in a child-centered 
schcKil. 

“This brings us lo the most ciuiial issue in education the 
question of the nuluie and extent of the inlluence which the 
school should exeicise cact the dc‘\elo]>inenl of the child. The 
advcK'ales of exlieme freedom have been so successful in cham- 
pioning what they call the lights ol the child that evc'ii the most 
skillful piactitioners of the art of converting others to their 
opinions disclaim all intention of molding the Icvirner. And 
when the word indoctrination is c*oijf)led witii education there 
is sc*arcelv one among ns |)ossessing the hardihood to refuse to 
be horrified. . . . 

“The issue is no doubt badly confijsc'd by histoiic'al causes. 
The champions of fiec'dom arc' obvicaisly the product of an age 
that has biokc‘n vcr> fundamentally with tiie past. ... At 
any suggestion that the child should be influenced by his elders 
they therefore envisage the establishment of a stale church, 
the forinulaliou of a body of sacred doctrine, and the leaching 
of this doctrine as fixed and filial. If we are forced to chcKise 
between such an uncntiglitencHl form of ]>edagogical influence 
and a condilioii of (‘ornplcfe freedom for the child, mo«t of us 
would in all probability c'hoose the latter as the lesser of two 
evils. But this is to cieate a wholly artificial situation: the 
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choice should uol be limited to these two extremes. Indeed to- 
day neither extreme is {M)ssible. 

“I believe liriiil> that a critical factor must play an impor- 
tant r61e in any adequate educational pro^?ram, at least in any 
such program fashioned for the modern world. An education 
that does not strive to promote the fullest and most thorough 
understanding of the world is not worthy of the name. Also 
there must be no deliberate distortion or suppression of facts 
to sup]K>rt any theory or point of view. On the other hand, 1 
am prepared to defend the thesis that all eduf*ation contains a 
large element of unpositioii, that in the very nature of the case 
this is inevitable, that the e\i«.ience and evolution of society 
depend u^kmi it, that it is conscvpieiitl> eminently desiiable, 
and that the frank acceptance of this fa‘*t b> the educator is a 
major professional obligation. I even contend that failure to 
do this involves the clothing of one’s own deepc^sl prejudices 
in the garb of universal truth and the iiiln)duclion into the 
theory and practice of eclucalion of an element of obscurantiwsm.” 

S r<mnls, Ikire llie Srluxil Hitilil « iVw iSo'hi/ Order? (New York, 
John Day, 1932), pp. 7 12. 

679. Jh\op\CAM>v \M) Indoctriwtion 

“The eomnion thought alx)iit propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion has come down to us from the past when luea thought in 
terms of orthodoxies as ' \ed iii-ad\anee and elear-(*iit rivals. 
Acceptance or rejection was an out-and-out eilber-or affair. 
Pr(>i)aganda thus came t«) l)e tlionght of as the effort to win 
grown-ups from heterodoxy to orthodoxy, while indoctrination 
was Ihe method of fixing orth<Klo\y oii(*o for all in the minds 
and hearts of the >ounL^ It was in this period of our tliinking 
that the stale adopUnl iuMitralil> as tn'twe^m rival church c»rtho- 
doxies, and the public scIkk)I l>ecame so ‘iieulral’ that it re- 
fused lo consider live issues, ev'cn though this refusal meant 
continued indoctrination of now out-of-date |x>silions. But a 
change in thinking has come History has convincjed 

the modem-minded that dcM’lrines themselves have their life 
histories of birth, acceptance, and dei'ay. With this conception 
of continued change and l)o(H>imiig, propaganda and ind(X*tri- 
nalion do not lit. Instead the public sc‘h<K)l must accept re- 
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qponsibility for the building of intelligence in and for the wiae 
choice between growing and decaying doctrines and programs. 
Neutrality, in the sense of avoidance of this responsibility, 
becomes thus, as we see it, a cowardly refusal to fai'e inherent 
duty. It is amid this shift of thinking that many are now con- 
fused. 

“As conscious education, whether of young or old, faces 
then such a situation as our hang-ovei economic svstein, it 
cannot be neutral. To do nothing is in so fai to perpetuate out- 
worn and now hurtful docliines \nd piobably most American 
schools do in efiect thus join hands with react ionary inline ncos 
to maintain the a/u/us quo. As in such a situation we seek a de- 
fensible posithe piograin two things must (liaiac teri/e oui 
educational endeavors On the one hand, we must distinguish 
a proper education from anything that is in efiect prejudice 
building or mere training; we cannot in general rest content 
with the unthinking acceptance of what is leained On the 
other hand, we must help any we tenuh, whether old or young, 
to study the rival dairns of contending new ideas thftt pi ogress 
in thought and action may more surely take the defensiblv 
best road, while the individual himself shall in the process 
thereby best learn to help forward such piogiess.” 

Wilham IT Kilpatrick, in The Edwcaivoml Frontur (New Yoik, Century, 
1933). pp 146 47 

680. The Nfw Doiy or ihf Proifssion or Ll)UCArlo^ 

“In the service of public iiitoIligeiKe the educator has at 
length become clearly conscious of what had all the while been 
implicit in his work first, that his lende/vous with childhood 
and youth is a service to the whole ciiUiire and involves fnith 
keen insight and responsibility in community relations, and 
second, that the crux of the whole fionl of social iritelligcnc'e is 
at those points where adults aic making the decisions and shap- 
ing the influences which in turn shape the lives of the oncom- 
ing generation If the educator will once realize that when he 
educates he does something to the cultuie and then will follow 
on with the lively sense of resiionsibility into the paths and 
functions which that reali/alioii dictates, he will be close to 
the intelligent heart of society’s urge toward a richer and more 
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fitting culture, lie will work at the task in the interests of child* 
hcKxi and youth and in the interests of the baflled and confused 
adults of the modem community. He will work with his pro- 
fession to make </ur civilization give up its secrets and its leads, 
good and bad, and both singly and collectively with his col- 
leagues he will use and multiply his powers for effectiveness in 
furth('ring the gcKxl and averting the bad. 

“And as basic to all this, the profevSsion must sooner or later 
be uplifted and imjielled by a realistic vision of what, in terms 
of our modern society, is Ijetter. It not'd not be an orthodoxy 
and certainly not an over-simplifietl radicalism, but it can have 
the power of a g(»spel and at the same lime present a new fron- 
tier, a working philosophy of education and social progress. 
Our joint effort in this book is to move toward this realistic 
vision, one whit'li we can hold in common; and ha\dng reached 
it to set it forth with the faith that it inspires in us.’* 

II B. Uatip, in William !1 Kilpatrick (ed), The Educational Frontier 
(Novv York, CenUu>, pp 120 21. 

()81, A Nlw Adult Education 

“Our anal>sis is concerned with . . . the potential ‘think- 
ing minority.* It is these 23,000,000 persons who can trans- 
form the assumptions of |M)liticaI democracy into established 
fact. ... It is upmi these that our program of adult education 
must be concentrated. . . 

“Jn the fullest sense the task which confronts ns is that of 
education eineigency adult education, long-time continuing 
adult education, and a new education of childhood and >outh. 
The rncjsl urgent of thc'^e is eineigency adult education. 

“Just as truly as in \pril, 1917, we are at war! At wrar with 
forces that may indeed destroy mankind. This war situation 
must lie met with a warlike psychological program. Every 
agency of communication must be cofirdinated into a great 
organism of education. Tens of thousands of face-to-face groups 
now in existence —the public press, the pulpit, the platform 
the nio\ies, the radio, and the theater-must be organized to 
contribute to the formation of a new mental climate. 

“To do so, let us employ the techniques of the high-powered 
salesman of corporate business. The slioe manufacturer'* make 
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the people ‘shoe-conscious’; let us make Ihem ‘starvation-in- 
the-midsUif-riches-conscious.’ The rubber manufacturers make 
the people ‘tire-conscious’; let us make Ihem ‘ futility -of-pal- 
lialive-conscjous.’ The toolh paste manufactuiers make Jhe 
people ‘pink-toolhbrush-conscious’; let ns make them ‘produc- 
(ion-in-terms-of-consuinption-iieeds-coiiscious,’ ‘ economic-go v- 
emmenl-consc‘ious,’ ‘scientiii(-fechm>logy-conscious.’ . . . 

“But emergency })io{)aganda foi intelligent imdeistanding 
will achieve even more than this ll will also build the ground- 
work for lhat new philosoph> ol lile which <*onceives of educa- 
tion as continuing throughout all life and as enlisting all of the 
activities of the community. Now is the time lo get adults ac- 
customed to the processes ol (shuMlion. Now is the strategic 
moment to ingrain a new conception of the school. Theie is a 
fair chance that if, confronted by a serious crisis, they can be 
persuadcni to bind Iheinsr'lves togcihei for the pur])oseof cwii- 
mon educational action, the new c’oncepts will persist. Thus the 
foundation for a new and peimanent concept of adult educa- 
tion will be laid.” 

llaiold Uugg, The Grtai Tahmloqy (N<w Tioik, John Day, 1933), 
pp 201 3 


682, Tiir. Task oi the School Today 

“The s(h«x)J loda\ faces a new task. It must find its place 
in the scheme for so/ial i e< oust r ur t ion whuh is needed to lift 
society from its pr<*senl ehaolir slate New (onclilions set the 
task with great deliniti'ness. The soc ial-economk situation has 
taken a form whidi the sduml itin ignore only if it is ready to 
lecogni/e that as it faiK to (oniribule to the legenerution of 
society so does it berorne inefledive itself. To this sorry end 
the schcK)! is rK»t likely lo go. ll must lie quite clear, howc\er, 
that unless reality is faced such an end will result. And reality 
in the present social-ecoriomk situation makes sharp demands. 
The individual citizen must be biorrght lo a realizing sense of 
the values that are iinplii it in the stiuggle for security by lire 
common man in a society where eoiporale action has now be- 
come a basic char act eiislie. He must likewise be sensitized lo 
the fact of international interdependence in the world situa- 
tion. He must achieve an abiding coiicein for the educative 
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effect of ail six^ial instil ii lions as men plan together to establish 
a social order in which life for all may flow from a stable source. 
Furthermore, he must rise to a method of action which naturally 
brings old values iij) for reconstruction as changing conditions 
necessitate new attitudes. . . . 

“The educator must he sensitive to the conditions that have 
precipitated our present social confusion and difficulty, lie 
needs to recognize that the school is not the all-important 
agency it has loo long l>een assumed to be. lie needs to realize 
that as a member of the social order he lias an obligation to 
bring abf)ul its steady reconstruction. Finally, he needs partic- 
ularly to recognize that within the school situation he may 
move posit i\el> to acisnnplish tangible result*® in the direction 
of bringing to I he soci«il pr<K‘t*ss individuals who are not onl> 
increasingly more capable of dealing with it inlelligenlly but 
who are increasingly dis|K)sed so to acl. This lepresents a dis- 
tinct contribution, <me that ghes to tlie school a significant 
and directing program, and to the educator an impelling 
purpose.” 

11 (iiordon Ifiilirish. in \\illiain II KllpcUiick fed), The Educational 
Frontier (New luik, |»p 160 61. 


683. ('UUXI^AOE lO SOiULISTlO ('0M^>F/IIT10^ IN U. S. S. R. 

I, Pioneer Lida Hrolniva, pupil of llie sixth grade of School 
No. 59, challenge (o sticiJislic com])eliiiou my mother, em- 
ployed at the fadory Dynamo. On in> par! I piomise not to 
miss one day at school and to be pn'inoled into the next grade. 
I further promise to lielp luy schoolmates who are lagging in 
their work. . . . From my mother I reipiesl: to increase the 
turnover of her facloiy and to improxe the (juality and lower 
the cost of production. 1 fill I her expect my mother not to stay 
away from the factory for trivial reasons and lo l>e a conscien- 
tious worker.” 

Quoted by Niici i P. I^>dge, in C/iiW SUul s-23i (Apr 1932). 

684. What Occupational Distribution Might Do 

“Occupational distribution is impoilant in determining 
wages, in reducing unemployment, in stabilizing business, in 
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increa'ang the total production of society, in delennLiing the 
attitude one ^ould ha\e toward improying the social order, 
and in bringing i^l economic freedom.” 

Harold F. Tlark Erommic Theory and Corred Oceupalionol Dutribution 
(New York, Teachen. College, 1931), p. 7. 



CHAPTEK XVI 
DYNWIIC LOCaC 
685 . DhA\EY <>N IjO(;ic 

“If thinking is Iho wa> in \ihirh deliberale reorganization 
of experience is secured, then logic* is such a clarilied and systeni- 
ali/ed formulation of the procedures of thinking as will enable 
the desired reconstruction to go on more economically and elli- 
ciently. In language iamiliar to students, logic is both a science 
and an art; a science so far as it gi\es an organized and tested 
desciititive account of the way in which thought actually goes 
on; an art, so far as on the Imsis of this description it projects 
methods bN which future thinking shall take advantage of 
the operations that lead to success and a^oid those whic‘h re- 
sult in failuK'.’' 

Dewey, Bea^nstruction in Philosophy (ISiew Yoik Holt, 1920), 
pp. 134 3) 

686. How ModfRxN TJlI^KINc, Is Diffkhkimt 

‘‘Aiislolle and Leonardo da \inci and Newton and Huxley, 
if not Darwin, could all have met in the same room and under- 
stood one another with no great diflicully. Their beliefs about 
many things would ha^e been diff rent but their methods of 
reasoning would have bc^n hIkmiI »he same. If any of these 
men, however, were to »it down for a chat with Albert Kinstein, 
Bertrand Russell, Paul Valery, and Stravinsky, in a room hung 
with the paintings of Matisse and Picasso, the amount of ex- 
plaining which would lie necessary before an enlenie cordiale 
could l>e established would jirobably be an eflecthe bar to a 
satisfactory exchange of opinion. would find that things 

were no longer either black or while, but might be lx)th; that 
there were no longer any ‘standards’ in works of art or in morals. 
These changes whic*h they would have found diflic'ult to accept 
calmly cause us few qualms; we look ui)on tliem, indeed, as 

353 
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blessinf2;9. To explain them simply is not easy, but they folloMr 
almost as a matter of course from the changes to the kind of 
logic which is now prevalent. 

“In broadest teims, our modem thought differs in three re- 
spects from the thinking of the past. One can stale them tech 
nicall> as, first— the substiliitkm of stalislk's foi Aiistolelidn 
logic, which may l<K)sely he (ailed a shift from absolute, final 
‘ truth’ to changing and grow ing ‘ probability Second —the sub- 
stitution of the notion that change is growth for the notion that 
it is mechanical impact. Thinl the siibstitulion of what mav 
be ( ailed the ‘will’ foi the ‘leasoii’ as the source of human 

George Boos, Oiir New Way:^ oj Thinking (INew Yoik, Harper, 1930), 
pp. xi\ \v. 


687. The New Oittlook on Ch^noe 

“The ideal of permanence and unity was (barac teiistic of 
the Aristotelian class conc(^[)l, wheieas change and vaiielv |arej 
characleiislus of the statislk al (lass. Bui (he ioimei proper- 
ties are also (diaiac teiistic of a mechanic ai wot Id, and the latte? 
of a \iLal. flhange in mechanics is appeaiance; matter lemains 
immutable. PcTinammce in growth is illusion; the veiy stuff 
out of whi(b things ar<' made is im|>ermaT»enl. H, then, change 
is impact, the world will bo seen to l>e made up of undc^hing 
permanent substance; if change is growth, it will l)o \diii to 
lcK)k for substance, for one can never find it . . . 

*‘Al piesenl the classic ideal of iinilied and permanent immo- 
bility strikes us with honor. What was once eternal and divine 
now seems to us nioncdonous and dead Tlie \(‘ry word ‘static* 
has Ircconie a teim of leproacdi. We si)cak of static civiliza- 
tions . . . as bad without any further discussion. Things whkb 
do not change seruii monstrous to us, >el it was not much more 
than one hundred years ago that Joseph de Maislre proved tlie 
divinity of the (Jlallrolii Chmcb by the fact that it had not been 
alteied for two thousand years. The word ‘dynamic* on the 
contrary, has irecotne our term of highest praise. We hear of 
dynamic personalities, dynamic wills, dynamic biKiks, as if they 
were at the pinnacle of human ambition. Movement, progress, 
change are all indices of worth. Time is no longer a destroyer; 
it is a creator. We no longer bemoan the passing of the old, 
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but rejoice over Ihe coming of the new. The vital, the creative, 
the pro|?ressive meant nothing to our forefathers; they mean 
everything to us.” 

Boas, Otir Neu) Ways of Thinking (N<»w Yoik, Harper, 1930), 
pp. 137 39. 

688. Philosophic Sicniftcange of the “Orkujn of Species” 

“That the publication of Ihe ‘Origin of Spi'cies’ marked an 
epoch in the development of the natural sciences is well known 
to Ihe lawman. That the ('oml>inalioii of the very words origin 
and species embodied an intellectual revolt and introduced a 
new intellectual lemjx^r is easily o\erl<K>kt‘d by the expert. The 
conceptions that liad reigned in the philosophy of nature and 
knowledge for two thousand years, the conceptions that had 
become the familiar fiirnit ure of the mind lested on the assump- 
tion of the su[>eriorily of the fixed and linal: they rested upon 
treating change and origin as signs of dfd’ec*! and unreality. In 
laying hands ij])on the sacied aik ol absolute permanency, in 
treating the foinis that had been regarded as types of lixity and 
[lerfecthm as originating and fussing away, the ‘Origin of 
Sf)ecies' introduced a ni(»de of thinking tliat in the end was 
bijund to traiisfoim the logic of knowledge, and hence the 
treatment of morals, politics, and leligion.” 

John I>cwc>, The Influence of Darwin on PhihuophY (>n*w ^ork, Holt, 
1910), pp 1 2. 

Kmis \m> Mi:\ins Are Correlaiives 

“A goal cannot l)e intelligently se. foilh apart from the path 
whicli leads to it. l^iids cannot be nceixed a*. ofuTative ends 
as directors of action, apart from consideration of conditions 
which obstruct and moans wbicb promote them. If stated at 
large, apart from means, ends «aro empty. Knds may l)egin as 
the plan and piiriK)se in the rough. This is useful if it leads to 
search for and discc)vcry of means. So the otherwise bare idea 
of building a house may be the firsi «»tage in thinking out de- 
tailed plans and specifications for its erection, and thus lie 
translated over into a statement of means.” 

John Dewey and ,fohn T. Ghilds, in Wilhain H. Kilpatrick (ed.), The 
i*Jdacnhoml Pronlwr (^ew \ork, Century, 1933), p 296. 
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690. Suspended Judgment 

Doubt is not a pleasant condition, but certainty is an ab- 
surd one.” 

Voltaire 

691. No Complete Assubance Possible 

“Practical activity deals with individualized and unique 
situations which are ne\er exactly duplicable and about which, 
accordingly, no complete assurance is possible.” 

John Dcwe>, Tlie Que^i Jor Cerfamiy (Now York, Minton Bakh, 1929), 

p 6. 

692 No Absolute Cebtainty 

“One dis(Tpliried in the fine art of doubting can ncAer be 
ahsolnlely ccitain Absolute certainly is a privilege of unedu- 
cated minds and fanatirs. It is, for scientific folk, an iinat- 
lainable ideal.” 

Cds'-jus J Ke\s<T, Mathernatieal Philosophy A Shitly of Fa/e and Free^ 
dam York, Dutton, 1922), p 120 

693, Mathemaiics Imperfect 

“There is no longer any basis for the ideali/alion of mathe- 
matics, and for the viev^ that oui impel feet knowledge of na- 
luie is responsible for failure U> find in nature the precise re- 
lations of mathematics It is the mathematics made by us 
whic h is imperfed and not our knowledge of nature' . . . 

“As at present lonslruc'ted, mathematics reminds one of 
the loquacious and not always coherent orator, who was said 
to be able to set his mouth going and go oil* and leave it. What 
we would like is some dc'velojmient of mathematics by which 
the equations could be made to cease to have meaning oirtside 
the range of numerical magnitude in which the physical con- 
cepts themselves have meaning,” 

P W BridgniHii, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York, Macmillan, 
1927), pp 62 63 

694. The Evil Effects of Universal Laws 

“The doctrine that nature is inherently rational was a costly 
one. It entailed the idea that reason in man is an outside spec^ 
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tator of a rationality already complete in itself. It deprived 
reason in man of an active and creative oflice; its business was 
simply fo copy, to re-present symbolically, to view a given 
rational structure. Ability to make a transcript of this struc- 
ture in mathematical formula* gives great delight to those who 
have the required ability. But it does nothing; it makes no 
difference in nature. In effect, it limits thought in man to re- 
traversing ill cognition a pattern fixed and complete in itself. 
The d(K*lrine was both an effect of the traditional separation 
between knowledge and action and a factor in perpetuating iU 
Jt relegated practic'al making and iloing to a secondary and 
relatively irrational realm. 

“Its paral.Nzing effect on human action is seen in the pai‘l it 
played in the eighleinlh and nineteenth ceTitur> in the theory 
of ‘natural laws’ in human affairs, in social matters. These 
natural laws were supposed to be inluTenlly fixed; a scien(*e of 
S(K'ial jihenoinena and relations was e(|ui\alent to discovery of 
them. Once disc'overed, notlung remained for man but to con- 
form to them; they were to rule his coiuiu(*l as physical laws 
govern physical phenomena. They were the sole standard of 
conduct in economic allairs; the law\s of ec'onomics are the 
‘nalurar laws of all ^.Kilitical a(*tioii; other so-called laws are 
artificiaL man-made contrivaiiees in amtrast with the norma- 
tive regulations of nature itself. 

“ I^aissez faire was the logical conclusion. For organized so- 
cicly to attempt to regulu.e the course of ei'onomic affairs, to 
bring them into service of humanly conceived ends, was a harm- 
ful interference. 

“This doctrine is demonstrativolv the offspring of that con- 
ception of universal laws that phenomena iniisL observe, which 
was a heritage of the Newtonian philosophy.*’ 

John Dewey, The Quest for Certaudy (New York, Minton Balch, 1929), 
pp. 211-12. 

695. Yerkbs on Brigham’s 1923 Findings 

“The volume which is the outcome of Mr. Brigham’s inquiry, 
and which I now have the responsibility and satisfaction of 
recommending, is substantial as to fact and important in its 
practical implications. It is not light or easy reading but it is 
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better worth re-reading and reflective pondering than any ex- 
plicit discussion of immigralioii which I happen to know. The 
author presents not theories or opinions but facts. It behooves 
us to consider their reliability and their meaning, for no one of 
us as a citizen can afford to ignore the menace of race deteri- 
oration or the evident relations of immigration to national prog- 
ress and welfare.” 

Bt)l)ort INf Yorkes, in Forewoid to Ceil C Brigham. 1 Sludyof American 
Intellfgenre (l^iiritrlon JVm<‘cton fJnivorsily Press, 1S23), p \ji 

696. BrK.HAM’vS 1923 FiTSDINGS on iNT^LLIOLNi n Tcsts and 
Racial Ability 

“Our study of the arm> tests of foreign born individuals has 
pointed at every step to the conclusion that the average intel- 
ligeiu'e of our iinmigiants is de<diniiig. This deterioration in 
the inlellei lijcil level of imiiugrants has been found to be due to 
two (auses. The migrations of the \l[une and Mediterianean 
races have increased to su«h an extent in the last lliiri> or forty 
>ears that this blood now constitutes 70% or 7.)% of the total 
immigration. The representatives of the Mpine and Mediter- 
ranean races in ()ur immigration are intellect uall> inteiior to 
the lepiesenlalives ol the Nordic race which foimc^ily made up 
about 50% of our iminigialion. Jn addition, we tind that we 
are getting progressively lower and lower types fioin each na- 
tivity group or race.” 

Tail C Biighani, 1 Stufiy of Amertcan hitelliiferue (Ihmu'Uni PiincKon 
lJiiivorsil> ISC'.s, p. 197. 


697. Buigham in 1930 on Brigiiwi in 1923 

“Tins review has suinmari/ed some of the more recent lest 
findings which show that comparative studies of various na- 
tional and racial groups may not Ik' made with existing tests, 
and which show, in }>articular, that one of the most pretentious 
of these comparative racial studies -the writer's own -was 
without foundation.” 

Tiarl C. Hrighani. “Tiitriligono* T<‘sls of Immigiant Gr<*ups,” in Psy- 
ehologieal Review, 37:103 (Mar. J(*30). 
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698. A Fixed Mind the Refdge of Standpatters 

“The ultimate refuf?e of the standpatter in every field, edu- 
cation, religion, politics, industrial and domestic life, has been 
th(‘ notion of an alleged fixed structure of mind. As long as 
mind is conceived as an antecedent and ready-made thing, 
inslitiitioiis and customs may Ije reganled as its oflspring. By 
its own nature the redd>-inade mind works to produce them as 
they have existed and now exist. Inhere is no use in kicking 
against necessity. The most iKiwerful a|H)logelics for any ar- 
rangement or institution is the conception that if is an inevi- 
fdble result of fixed (*onditi<ins of human natiiie. ( iOnsecpiently, 
in one disguise or another, diie<'tl> or h\ extreme and elaborate 
indirection, we find ihe assumed constitution of an anteced- 
ently given mind apiM'aled to in justification of the established 
order as to ihe family, the sch«M>l, the government, industry, 
cornincKe, and every other institution.'* 

Jolin 1) NoihI toi b(H lal Ps>( tioiodr^ m f^yihohujiral Review, 

21 27i(Jul> 1917) 

699. Fixity of Nxnm: in (jRKEk MvniouKJY 

find nothing so subtly and inconsolably mournful among 
all the explicit miseries of the (irec^k mythology as this fixity of 
nature in the god or the man, b> whicli the being is suspended, 
as it were, at a certain point of growth, there to hang foiever.’* 
SidiM'y I^ni«*i, The Knqlish 'Wotel (New \c)ik, SuiIhici 1892), p 88. 

700. Fiim ^lo^ ^^D Struitdiu: 

‘‘lire dislint'lion between struct ue and f»mction deperid'i 
on what we are inleresleil in at the lime. W hat we call func- 
tion at any time is the movement we are iu)\^ concerned to study. 
Jf so, structure is Ihe n«uiie we give to those other events which 
are then conditioning the inoveinerit. Thus if an engineer were 
studying the Niagara as a water pc^wer, he would count the 
banks and bed iis structure and coudl‘ions. But if he were ask- 
ing whether the falls will not in lime cease, banks and bed be- 
come movements and he studies them accordingly as results of 
other things as conditions. In like manner if we are studying 
'iuriosity we take eye and car and fingers as structure and con- 
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ditions of expression; but at another lime we may ask how eye 
or ear or fingers were developed during the long ages and these 
then become movements and processes and are studied ac- 
cordingly.” 

William H Kilftalrick, Oiir Educational Task (Chapel HiU, University of 
North Cdurolma J'icss, 1930), p. 88. 

701. How Facts Differ according to the Observer 

“One may say broadly thal all Ihe animals lhat have been 
carefully observed have behaved so as to I'onfirm Ihe philos- 
ophy in wlii<*h the obstTver l>elieved liefore his obseivations 
began. Niay, nuae, they luive dll displayed the nalional char- 
a(*lerisli(*s of the observer. Animals studied by Americans rush 
alKuit frantically, wilh an inciedible display of hustle and 
pep, and at lasi adiieve the desired result by chance Vniinals 
observed by (leinmiis sit still and think, and at Iasi evolve Ihe 
solution out of their inner c<ins(ioiisiiess. To the pLun man, 
'-uch as Ihe present wiiler, this situation is disc^ou^aging. 1 
obseive, howevei, that the tM)e of problem v^luch a man natu- 
rally sets to an animal dejK'iids upon his own philosophy, and 
that this probably accounts for the rlilfereiKCs in the results. 
The animal responds to one type of problem in one way and 
to another in another; therefore the results obtained by ditler- 
ent investigabus, though dillerent, are not incompatible. But 
it remains necessarv to rememliei that no one investigator is 
to be tiusted to give a survev of Ihe whole held.” 

Berlitiiirl PhiUt^ophy (^(•w \ork, Norlon 1927), pr) 29 30. 


702. Verbs Voverrs riii: Omy FrNALiTiES 
“Since psyehology studies activities, its terms are properly 
verbs, and adverbs. It needs <n\e noun. iudividuaU or organism, 
or the erpiivalenl, as the subject of all its verbs; and, to l)e sure, 
it needs to name any numl>er of objects that act upon the indi- 
vidual or are acted on by him. But the student will s(K)n en- 
counter an assortment of other nouns, names of activities and 
names of qualities, such as intelligence, memory, imagination, 
sensation, emotion, consciousness, behavior. All such nouns 
are properly verbs or adverbs, with ‘individuar as their sub- 
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ject. Much confusion and controversy would be avoided if 
these nouns were conslaiilly thought of as verbs, 

“Instead of ‘memory,’ we should say ‘remembering’; in- 
stead of ‘thought’ we should say ‘thinking,’ instead of ‘sensa- 
tion’ we should say ‘seeing, hearing,’ etc. But, like other learned 
branches, psychology is })rone to transfoim its verbs into nouns. 
Then what happens? We forget that our nouns are merely 
substitutes for verbs, and go hunting for the ihings denoted 
by the nouns; but there are no suc‘h tilings, there are only the 
activities that we started with, sfM'ing remeinlx'riiig, and so on. 

“Intelligence, consciousness, the uiu‘onscious, are by rights 
not nouns, nor even adjective', or \erbs; they aie adverbs. The 
real facts are that the individual acds intcdligently —more or 
Jess so acts consciously or uiiconscicmsly, as he may also act 
skilirull>. persistenllv, e\<il<*dly. It i*^ a safe rule, then, on en- 
countcMing an> menacing ps>c'hological noun, to sliip off its 
linguislii* mask, and s(‘e whal manner of activity lies behind.” 

B S. Woodwoith, Pftycholotfy ("Sew \oi]:. Holt, 1929), pp. 5-0. 

703. No \bsoujtk (’riiicism 

“Ml intf'lligent . . . crilieism is compandive. It deals 
not with all-or-none situations, but witli praclic'al alternatives; 
and absolutist ic indiscriminale allilude, whether in praise or 
bljinie, testifies to the lioat of feeling rather than the light of 
thought.” 

John The Public and Us Pfoblems ("Sew 'Vork, Holt, 1927), 

p. no. 

701. IloW IlVTKREST Al I'EOIS THR AsslCiNWEM' OF C^USJS VIVD 

hllTIXT 

“IjOI ns siip}X)se that a man walking under a ladder is hit on 
the head by a brick dropfXHl from Ihc' hod of a hod-carrier 
Tnounting the ladder. His skull is fractured and he dies. What 
is the pause of his death? J I is easy X% < all the man the patient, 
the l)ri('k the cause, and the de«alh the etlec't. But, there again, 
had his skull been stronger my tale had been longer, and hence 
the thinness of his skull has something to do with the elfec'l, al- 
though it is directly affected by the cause. Similarly, had the 
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man passed under the ladder a few seconds earlier or a few 
seconds later, the brick would not have touched him; were 
there not causes of his appearing at exactly that moment Or 
had the hod-carrier gone up the ladder more slowly or more 
quickly, his skull might again ha\e escaped. Furlheimore, 
just as the brick did something to the man’s skull, so his skull 
did sometliing lo the brick it at the least deflected it from its 
original path toward the eaith, perhaps the skull is the cause 
and the brick the patient? A.gain we say that death is the effect, 
but when is the iKidv dead? \t most, all that we can com hide 
from this instamc is that if the path of the man and the path 
of the brick had not intersected at that piecise moment, the 
future of the little univeise in which they moved would have 
been different But w hie h is cause and whic h is elTcc t and which 
is patient is a matter of coinention, delei mined by the inteiests 
of the iierson who use's the teims. The man’s family was prob- 
ably more interested in the fiactuie of his skull, a physicist 
might have lieen moie interested in the path of the brick ” 

Gcorgo 13ons, Our New Ways of rhinkiruf (Ntw ^ork 1930), 

pp 64 65 


70S. lliGijru IN Tirws of Lowi k 

“Human conduct is in the last aiialvsis dependent upon the 
postures and maneuvers of oui niuscle-fabiic ” 

Itolhrt ( lit'iiaull (uvld Flu I thus of lltrtuUs (\tw \<)ik Knopf, 
1924) p 1 

706 (’nW^iL O^LV SlJ>\llAH01N AM> \.SS()C1AIIC>]N am> 
MorroN 

“A\hile the Particles continue entire, they may compose 
Bcidies of one and the same Nature and Texture in all Ages 
But should they wear awa> or break in pic'ces, the Nature of 
Things depending on them, would be changed . . , And there- 
fore that Nature inav lie lasting, the Changes of corporeal 
Things are to be ))la(ed only in the various Separations and 
new Associations and Motions of these permanent Particles” 

Sir Isaac Newton, Oplicks (London, WiUiain and John Innys, 1721) 
p 376 
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707. Emergent Evolution 

“When carbon having certain properlies combinas with sul- 
phur having other properties there is formed, not a mere mix- 
ture but a new coin]M>uud, some of the projierties of which are 
quite different from those of either component. Now the weight 
of the compound Is an addif ive resultant the sum of the weights 
of the components; and this could be predicted before any 
molecule of carbon-bisulphide liad l)een formed. One could 
say in advanc'c llial if <*arlK)n and sulphur shall be found to com- 
bine in any ascertainable pro^Mirtions there will be such and 
such v^ciglit as resultant. But sundry other properties are con- 
stitutive einergents which (it is claimed) could not be foretold 
in advance of any instance of such combination. Of courses 
when one has learnt what emerges in this particular instance 
one may predict what will emerge in that like instance under 
similar circumstances. One hua learnt something of the natural 
plan of emergent e\olulion.” 

C. IJo><I Morgan. iCnifrtfenf KroUdiott (New \oik, I loll, 1927)» p. 3. 

708. l^T^(*R\^Io^ vlrsus ('ompromise 

“In compromise . . . there is no qualitative change in our 
thinking. Partisanship starves our nature: 1 am so intent on 
iny own values that other values liave got starved out of me; 
this represents a loss in m> nature, in the whole quality of my 
personalily. Tliuiugh an iii!ei|KMiel rating of ufiderstanding, 
the cjualily of one's own thinking is changed; we aie sensitized 
to an appreciation of other values. By not interpenetrating, 
by simply lining up values and conie'ling some for the sake of 
getting the agreement necessary for action, our thinking stays 
just where it was. In iulegiathm all the overtones of value are 
utilized. 

“Whoever advocates compromise abandons the individual: 
the individual is to give up part of himself in order that some 
action may lake place. The integrity, «»f the individual is pre- 
served oniy through integral ion and the similarity in these 
words is not insignilicaiil. Moreover, if you believe in compro- 
mise it means I hat you still see the individual as static. If the 
self with its purpose and its will is even for a moment a finished 
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product, then of c‘ourse Ihe only way to get a common will is 
through compromise. But the truth is lhal the self is always 
in flux, weaving ilself and again weaving itself.” 

M P Folletl, Creative Eipeneme (New Yoik, l^ngiriiins Gieen, 1921), 
pp 163f. 

709. Growing Bigoer Selves 

“To keep to our oiiginal opinion is sometimes considered a 
kind of moral self-preser\ation. Bui the (fuesliou is: Do we 
want to preserve that self or grow a bigger selfp The progress of 
individual or race is b> integration. The biological law is giowlh 
by the continuous integration of simple, specilio responses; in 
the same wa> do we build up 4>ur characters by uniting diveise 
tendencies into new action patterns; social progicss follows ex- 
actly the same law.” 

M P Follell, Crealue Expenence (Now Yt)ik, tjoiignians (iioon 1924), 
pp 17 51 

710. Gjiallln(.inu Presuppositions 

“Progress in thinking, without wliidi leaining ts mere re- 
peating, comes b> examining foundations. The edui‘ated mind 
difleis fiom the uneducated in the insight whicdi enables it to 
file a demurrer, dismiss the case, or restate it in terms that 
lead somewhere. It is in getting us over cuir dilemmas that 
education fiee«> our minds.” 

Excic'O llcMii Mdilin The Meariiruf of a Liberal Education (\c*w \<>rk. 
Nor ton, 1920), p 113 

711. Ekavunatioev or PuEsupposinoNs 

“SocRATi.s: Did >ou sa> you lielieve in the sc^paration of 
church and stale.' 

“Bryan: I did. It is a fundamental principle. 

“ Socrates; Is the right of the majority to rule a fundamental 
principle.^' 

“Brvw: Ilis. 

“Socrates: Is freedom of thought a fundamental priru'iple, 
Mr. Jeflorson? 

“Jefferson: It is. 

“Socrates: Well, how would you gentlemen lompose your 
fundamental principles, if a majority, exercising its funda- 
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menial ripht to rule, ordained that only Buddhism should be 
taught in the public schoolsP 

“Bry4n: I’d ino>e to a Christian country. 

“jEhTCHsoN: I’d exercise the sacred light of revolution. 
What would >ou do, Soerales.^ 

“S()« HATES. I’d reexamine my fundamental piinc'iples.” 

Wallor Lippmaiin, Artieruan Inqiusihrs (Now \ork, Macmillan, 1928), 

pp 21 22 

712. To KArii h>orH Jrs Common Assumptions 

* Wlien you aie niliti/ing the philosophy of an epoch, do not 
chiefly diiecl youi attention to thosi' inlcllei tual i)OsitioiP 
which its e\[X)nenls feel il ne<e>vu> explhillv to defend Thc'ie 
will be some fiindami iital assumptions whuh adheients ot ail 
the \anant systems within the eixxh uni'onsi icMisly presui posi‘. 
Such assumptions appeal so obviou*^ that pc^iple do not know 
what they are assuming Ixxausc^ no other way of putting 
things has e\ei ocdured to th«*ni With ihe’^e assumptions a 
(01 tain limited numix'r ol types ol [ihilosophic svslems aie pos- 
sible, and this group of systems (onslitutes the philosophy of 
the ejXKh.” 

Allied \ W hit ( head Sdcrue t^nd Uh Modun World (N»'w York, Md(^ 
millaii, 1921), p <>n 

713. QuisrioMNG Oiii \ssi mpiions 

“Not only aie concepts tu/y around the edge"* and so inca- 
pable of (it ting nature exactly, but there is always the chance 
tliat there are c one epis other than thr'se which we have adopted 
which would fit our pic'senl phenoir»(*na Finding conc'epts to 
fit nature is much like s^dving a cmss-woid puzzle. In the puz- 
zle there ma> be some parts of the pattern which we (ill com- 
pletely and easilv, btit sometimes we find jiarts in which we can 
fill in e\eiy thing except one or two obstinate definitions, so 
that we aie sine we are on the right track, and rack our brains 
for the missing woids, when with a fl«t^h of inspiration we s(*e 
that the obstinate words can Ik* fitted in by a complete (‘hange 
in those which we had alreadx accepted.” 

V W Biidgman, The Lrir/ir of Modern Phybira (New York, Macmillan, 
1927), p 202 
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714, How Discussion May Irritvtb 

“When a scientific argument tends to become rather emo- 
tional it undouI>tedIy prods some deep-rooted presupposition, 
the discussion of ^hich is fell lo be offensive. No one enjoys the 
discussion of what, for him, is secure beyond discussion.” 

Wolfgang KIShler, GesiaU Psychology (N<.«v York, Liveright, 1929), p. 90 

715. Non-Ration AL Opinions 

“When, therefore, we find ourselves enlerlaining an opinion 
about the basis of which there is a quality of feeling which tells 
us thal to inquire into il would absurd, obviously unneces- 
sary, un])rofi table, umlesirable, bad form, or wicked, we may 
know that the opinion is a non-rational one, and probably, 
therefore, founded u]Mm inadecpiate evidence.” 

W Trotter, Itishmis of the Herd in Pence and IV (tr (New York, Mar 
mUlon, 1917), p. It. 

716. Dvjnamk^ Juocir: REiNTKapREinvo inn pTiorlcm 

“There is generally a csunmon princii)le um'onsciousl^ as- 
sumed at the basis of two tbeoiies which to all out wurd apj)ear- 
ances are the extreme oi)i:H)sites of earh other. Such a common 
principle is presupposed 1)> lh<* theories of effort and interest in 
the one-sideil forms in which they have already been staled. 

“This identical assumption is the externality of the object 
or ide^ to be mastered, the end to he reached, the act to be per- 
formed, to the self. It is bis^ause the object or end is assumed 
to be outside self that il has to l)e made inleresling, that it has 
to be surrounded with artificial stimuli and with fictitious in- 
ducements to attention. It is ecjiially because the object lies 
outside the sphere of self thal the sheer power of ‘will,’ the 
putting forth of effort wdth<»iit interest, has lo l)e appealed to. 
The genuine principle of interest is the principle of the reexjg- 
nized identity of the fart or proposed line of action with the self; 
that it lies in the direction of the agent’s own self-expression 
and is, therefore, imperiously demanded, if the agent is to be 
himself. T^t this condition of identification once lie secured, 
and we neither have to appeal to sheer strength of will nor do 
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we have to occupy ourselves with making things interesting to 
the child.” 

John Do^ey, Inter esi a? Belated to Will, 2n(l Supplement to Hcrbart 
Year Book tor 1895, pp 21 J 14. 

717. Principles and Their Use 

“It is clear that the various situations in which a person is 
called to <leliberate and judge have common elements, and that 
values found in them lesemble one another. It also olnious 
that general ideas are a great aid in judging particular cases. If 
diffeient situations were holly unlike one another, nothing 
could be learned from one which would lie of any avail in any 
other. But having like }K>ints, exiverience carries over from one 
to another, and experience is intellectually (Mjmulalive. Oul 
of resembling expejiences general ideas develop; through lan- 
guage, instruction, and tradition this gathering together of 
experiences of \dlue into geuerali/ed |)oints of view is extended 
to take in a whole prniple and a race. Through intercommuni- 
cation the experien(*e of the entire human rare is to some extent 
po<»led and cr>slaHi/ed in general ideas. These ideas consti- 
tute principles. We biing them with us to delil)eration on par- 
ticular situations.” 

John Dewey and Jame*- II Tufts, Ethns (New \oik, Hoh, 1932), p. 30 1. 

718. AvriNG Fixed Principles 

“If you want to make an ass of yoursc‘lf try acting on prin- 
ciple.” 

“\n Old (\uiihiidge Sili<M)lmastei ” Quote 1 in Federal Conneil Bulletin 
ll.Jl (Ott. 1928) 

719. ljIVfII4T10N LPON JilGIITS 

“ No mail has a right to all of his rights.” 

Phillips Brooks. 

720. The Limited \pplic\tton of Prin(tplbs 

The right to ecfualily of isluealioiial opportunity would, in 
a democratic society, generally admitted. To say, however, 
that the right is absolute and should be enforced at every oust 
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-would commit us to a program that many» pn)bably most, will 
reject as soon as it is understood. For one thing, our children 
could no longer remain in their present homes; since homes 
are necessarily educative, and as educating agencies they are 
vastly unequal. Absolute equality of educational opportunity, 
being thus incompatible with separate homes, could l)e had, 
under present conditions, only at tlie cost of giving up, at least 
for several generations, the home as a place for children. 

The important bearing of this discussion is that even so ad- 
mirable and desiiablc a principle as e(|i]alit> of educational 
op])ort unity cannot l)e applied absolutely, but only in such 
way as shall lake due account of other principles and factors 
ni'cessarily iinolved. The considerations here brought forward 
hold in general: I iider any gi\en set of (‘onclilions the optiiiniin 
application of any principle however admirable the principle 
may be in itself may well not l)e the absolute (or maximum) 
application of that principle. In each particular case the choice 
of conduct must be decided in the light of the total effect of 
all the factors involved. We cannot afford to l>^ doctrinaire 
in the application of even the inyost important piinciples, 

721. SiEBKoiYPKs and Tiieiii Evvbc t on Thoumit \lMn 

A( rioN 

“For the most part we do not first see, and then define, we 
define first and then see. In the great blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion of the outer woild we pick out what our culluie has al- 
ready defined for us, and we teml to perceive that which we have 
picked out in the form stereotyped for us by our culture. . . . 
We are told about the woild before we see it. We imagine most 
things before we expeiience them. . . . 

“What matters is the character of the stereotypes, and the 
gullibility with which we employ them. . . . 

“[The] hallmark [of the sterootypej is that it pret'odcs the use 
of rea^>on; is a form of perception, imiKises a certain character on 
the data of our senses before the data reach the intelligence. 
The stereotype is . . . like the door-keeper at a costume ball 
who judges whether the guest has an appropriate masquerade. 
There is nothing so obdurate to education or to criticism as the 
stereotype. It stamps itself upon the evidence in the very act of 
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securing the evidence. That is why the accounts of returning 
travelers are often an interesting tale of what the traveler 
carried abroad with him on his trip. . . . 

“There is in each set of stereotypes a point where effort ceases 
and things happen of Iheii own accord, as you would like them 
to. The progressive slerer>lype, powerful to incite work, almost 
completely obliterates the attempt to decide what work and why 
that work. Laissez faiie, a blessed release fiom stupid official- 
dom, assumes that men will nio\e by spontaneous combustion 
towards a preeslablished harmon>. ( oilectivisin, an antidote to 
ruthless seltishness, seems, in the Maixian mind, to suppose an 
economic determinism towards elliciency and wisdom on the 
part of socialist officials Strong goveininenl, imperialism at 
home and abroad, at its lH*st deepl> conscious of the price of 
disorder, relics at last on the notion that all that matters to the 
goxenied will be known by the governors. In eat h theory there 
is a spot of blind automatism 

“That spot coxers up some fact, which if it were taken into 
account, would dunk the \ilal movement that the stereotyi>e 
provokes H the piogressi\e had to ask himself, like the (China- 
man in the joke, what he wauled todo with the timehcsavedby 
breaking the record, if the adMwate of l.iisse^ faiie had to lon- 
ternplale not only ton* and exulieiant energies of men, but what 
some people call their human nature, if the collecti\isl let the 
lenlei of hisailention l)eo«< upied with the problem of how he is 
to secure Iris offic iais, if the irnpr nalist dared to doubt his own 
inspiration, you would find more Hamlet and less Henry the 
Fifth For these blind spot s keep awa distract iiig images, which 
with their attendant einolioris, might cause hesitation and in- 
liiinity of purpose. Consr*(|uentl> the stereot\pe not only saxes 
lime in a l)us> life and is a defense of our position in society, but 
tends to preserxe us Irorn all the bewildering effect of lr>ing to 
see the world steadily and see it whole ” 

Waller Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York, Hareourt Brace, 1922), 
pp 81 lU 

722. Whole xtnd P\Rr 

“ The mechanistic conception of nal ure is based upon the false 
assumption that the complex is to be explained in te^ms of parts, 
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which in turn implies that parts come first. For example, a 
chemical compound is to be explained in terms of elements; the 
body by means of cells; consciousness by means of mental ele- 
ments known as sense * impressions/ ideas, and feelings; move- 
ments by means of elements known as reOexes. . . . 

“ Wholes emive as wholes. We have already said that the apple, 
springing from a tiny germ in the flower, was an individual from 
the beginning. Likewise a melody is a unit fr4)m its oonc'eplion, 
however undeveloped ii may be at first. The square was never 
something else before it was a square. The human being is a 
biological individual from the instant of his origin. He is a 
psychological individual from the instant he begins to have 
experiences.*” 

Raymond H Wheeler and Fran<is T. Perkins, Principles of Mental 
Development (New York, Crowell, 1932), pp. 16, 21*. 

723. Tiik Atovusiu Study of Lin.nvuuK 

‘‘The higher study of lilerature was orgaui/ed during the 
lalter half of the nineteenth century, under the speTl of deter- 
minist views and an ‘atomistic’ notion of the nature of miiMl, 
The main concept m»iis of psychology have since that time under- 
gone a thorough change; but the iiillueiice of the associationist 
doctrine that prevailed fifty years ago is still strongly stamped 
upon the craft of the literary student. 

‘*At the back of the vast eflbrt which is being heroically 
pushed forward in thousands of advanced literary anirsf's, there 
lies an unformulated faith, which might ho expressed as follows: 
all facts have a cause; literary works are products; they are to be 
accounted for by lh<'ir anlei’edents, and can be. Not only are 
they, in their mass, an aspect of mental and aesthetic civilization, 
to be studied and exidained along with other symptoms of in- 
lellec’tual a(‘tiv ity ; and not only is the history of literature one of 
the minor moral sciences, entering with other branches into the 
concrete sociological study of man; but each woik individually is 
to be analyzed into its component parts; it is, when all is said, 
the result of certain circumstances, which can and should be, as 
far as possible, investigated and knowm. The ideal aim of the 
researc‘h student is to gather all the elements that went to the 
making of a hook, just as the chemist analyzes a compound into 
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its constituent principles. When each and every one of those 
data has been found, the study of literal ure is on a par with the 
sciences of the physical world, in tlie pioud feeling of the com- 
plele satisfaction which it gives the inquiring mind. It reaches a 
thorough and final explanation of its object. 

“Such is the jnevdiling ideal, under the spell of which literary 
resc'arch seems to have been evei> wheie oigani/ed. Its methods 
have been consciously worked out, so as to gather all the facts, 
to establish their corin(*<‘liori safely, and to build them up Into a 
system, the inner cogenc> of whhb wr>uld be idenfic^al with the 
very process which produced the woik studied, as the cause 
produces the ellect. . . . 

‘ But the view of the human mind implied in that position is 
no longer held, or tenable. The stress has been shifted, from the 
combination of elemental y ideas into complex ones, to the activ- 
it> of consciousness, the in tei penetration of its moments, the 
oiiginality of (|ualitali\e states, and absolute detemiinisni has 
lost its ascendancy The spmitaneous (haracler of mental life 
is ac ce[)led on all hands." 

liouis Ca/ainidii, Criltusw m the Afakirtg (N« w York, Macmillan, 1929), 
pp 10 13 


721. Part atnd Whole 

“ Here is suggested the diflerence bet w een two way s of viewing 
a picture. Kxamined luicit -topically, it yields nothing moie 
than minute depiessions oi elevations of the paper, iieculiarilies 
of its tcxtiiie, OI at best no more lliar minute areas of light and 
shade that aio without meaning when studied apart from the 
total area. It is oiil> when we view the pictuie iiiacioscopically, 
so to speak, as in naked e>e vision, that its significance comes 
to be revealed. It is intelligible only as a whole, and it is 
thus intelligible because the various individual details now 
get the su]>pienient, reinfoic'ement, and illumination of all of 
them. And it is this completion Oi part by whole, this coii- 
tribiilion of whole to part, which we need for any sufficing view 
of the universe and for any adequate interpretation of the 
organism."’ 

Kdmund Noble, Purposive Kwluiion (New York, Holt, 1926), p 35 j. 
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725. The Operational Character of Concepts 

“Recognizing the essential unpredictability of experiment 
beyond our present range, the physicist, if he is to escape con- 
tinually revising his attitude, miPt use in dcsciibing and corre- 
lating nature concepts of such a character that our present 
exiierience does not exact hostages of the future. . . , 

“We may illustiate by consideiing Ihe concept of length: 
what do we mean by the length of an object P We evidenlly 
know what we mean by length if we can tell what the length of 
any and eveiy object is, and t*>r the physicist nothing more is 
required. To find the length of an object, we ha\e to perform 
ceitain physic'al operations. The concept of length is theiefore 
fixed when the opeiations bv which length is ineasuied are fi\(*d: 
that is, the (orux'pt of length inxolves as much as and nothing 
more than the set of opcnalions by which length is detCTinined. 
In geneial, we mean b> any exmeept nothing iiioie than a set of 
operations, the coiuepi is synonymous uilli the lonespondinq .set 
of openihom. If the concept is phvsic al, as of lenglli?the opera- 
tions ate actual physical opeiations, iiarnel>, thosc^ b> whi<*h 
length is niefisuied; or if the concejit is mental, as of mathe- 
matical continuity, th^ opeiations aie menial opeiations, namely 
those by which we deleimine whether a gi\en aggiegate of 
magnitudes is continuous. . . . 

“ We must demand that the set of operations ecpih alent to any 
coiu’epl lie a unic^ue set, foi olheiwise there are fK)ssibilities of 
ambiguitx in practical applications which we cannot admit.” 

P \V Rf idjjcinan I he Lot/ u of Modern Phys us (N< w \oik, Madnillaii, 
1927), pp 3 6 


726 Mlaninoliss (Hlstions 

“Another consecpieiue of Ihcopeiational (*haiacler of oiii c'on- 
cepts, almost a coiollar^ of that c'onsideied above, is that it is 
quite possible, nay even discpiietingly easy, to invent e\pi<‘ssioiis 
or to ask questions that are meaningless. Jt constitutes a great 
advance in oui critical attitude toward nature to realize that a 
great many of the questions that we uncritically ask are without 
meaning. If a specific question has meaning, it must be possible 
to find operations by which an answer may be given to it. It 
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•will be found in many < ases tlial the opeialions cannot e'xist, 
and the fjuestion Iheiefore haii> no meaning. For instance, it 
means nothing to ask whether a star is at rest or not.” 

1* W Brid,'iuan, TIte IjIH/ic of Modtrn Phyiiri> (New York, MucmiUan, 
1927), p 28. 



CHAPTER XVII 
MENTAL HY(ilENE 

727. Who Are Properly B\l4nced? 

“Most of us are out of insane asylums simply because our 
little quiiks are not obviously dangeious and do not prevenl us 
from making a living.” 

It oust on Petoison, The MeMy of (Viaos (New \ork, TiOngmans (5iei»ii, 
mj),p 7. 

728. Rehwior Learned 

“A baby al birlh does not display violent temper, pouting, or 
long continued cr>ing in order to gain whal he desires, he learns 
such types of b<diavior Invausc' he is rewarded b> hi«fpareiils for 
the manifest al ion of the paiticular form which irritates them 
most easily, Jleiice, if you have a child as a pupil in school who 
sulks, who goes into a, tantrum, who is a cry-bab>, or has any 
other such method of scdiiing his desiies, you can be sure that 
some of his guardians are brought to terms veiy readily by such 
conduct. The onl> means of conection is to teach him some 
otlier and moie desirable way of persisting in his endeavois lo 
get what he desiies.” 

John J B Moip.m Fhr Psychohn/y of the llrmdjnbM SduMtl ( hild (New 
York, Macmillan 1927), p 67. 

729. Till. Liiort to Shilter Our (^.hildrrn 

“Our schools and college's are under Ihe n^^iessily of medi- 
ating continually between the polilics, the religion, and the 
morals taught to young people as absolute by their parents, 
and the different concepts of politics, religion, and morals which 
they find held in the outside world. Sometimes the educational 
authorities must also mediate between parental notions of 
clothes and manners and those of a changing society. 

“In all these conflicts between absolute parental standards 
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and diirerent social standards in the world at large lie i)ossi- 
bilities of neurotic maladjustment for the child. . . . 

“We cannot permanently shelter our children from other 
people’s diilerenl modes of life. We cannot slice off a little 
comer of the world and teach our children to adjust to that. 
Sooner or later the barriers will be broken down and these hith- 
erto sheltered young people will be plunged into the confu- 
sion. They ne^ to be prepared to deal selectively with new 
influences. Since we live in a changing world, our slabilily must 
be in our possession of jmvers of choireJ*' 

Floyd Doll, Low in tiie Machine Ape (New \ork, Fiirrar & Rinehart, 
1930), pp. 106, 1 14-13. 


730. The Psycuiatkist Looks at the School 

“This, then, is what the psychiatrist sees when he l(M>ks al 
school children; a young army from which will lx* recruited in 
the future the, victhus of mental diseases; the vocational mis- 
fits; the individuals who will swell (he divorce slatislics be- 
cause they cannot adapt themm'lves to marriage relalionships; 
the inmates of reformatories and prisons; the partially adjusted 
who will get along in some half tolerable fashion but with 
little chance for personal happiness, and in the minority — a 
small number of children who will lx* healthy, well-adapted 
adults.” 

Ernest H. Ciroves nnd Pli>His Rlaneliard, Introduciion (o Mental Jlygiene 
(New York, Holt, 1930). pp. 136 87. 

731. Bodily Fai.tors of Normality 

“Disorders of the functional activity of the cells in man are 
responsible for the existeu(*e of many ixTsons who are in greater 
or lesser degree removed from the normal and who are unable 
to adapt themselves to the environments in which they must 
live. . . . 

“We have here a partial explanation of the problem of 
mental defectives. The formative pnwess of the cells in the 
human embryo is dependent upon a chemically normal medium, 
a healthy condition of the mother’s blood. If the embryo gets 
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a well-balanced food supply, it will probably develop into a 
noimal individual.” 

C E Bonson, James E l^ugh, Charles E Skinner, and Paul V. West, 
Psycholoqy for Teachers (Boston, Ginn, 1926), pp 46-47. 

732. Glandului Action 

“The body is possessed of a variety of structures that in 
function amount to chemical laboratories. These are the 
glands. ... A baby born with an inadecfiiate thyroid gland 
is a misshapen, dioohiig, little being with pioliuding tongue 
and abdomen. lie glows up to be a stunted, bandy-legged im- 
be( ile. Deficienc'y in a hormone fiom the pituitary gland causes 
a child to liecome a diminiiti\e dwarf not an infant but a 
man in miniature Early over-activity of the same gland makes 
him a symmetiical giant If the over-activity begins after 
pubiTty, when well-rounded development is no longei possible, 
over-growth still takes place in such pails of the body as aie 
catiable of lesponding The result is a large misshapen indi- 
vidual who seems to ha\e revelled to a goiilla type *\ii excess 
of one of the adrenal hoiraones causes marked accentuation 
of the masculine sex traits. Should this occur in a male, the re- 
sult is an exaggeration of viiility. In the female, it pioduces 
a mas('ulini/ed caricature.” 

U G Iloskms, The Tides of Jjife {New York, Noiton, 1933), pp 17, 23 

733. Thomas’s List or Insisclni Impulses 

“The human wishes ha\e a great variety ol conciete forms 
but aie capable of the following general classiUcation. 

“1 The Desire for New Experience. Men crave excitement, 
and all experiences are exciting which have in them some re- 
semblance to the ijursuit, flight, capture, escape, death which 
characterized the earliei life of mankind. Behavior is an adap- 
tation to environment, and the nervous system itself is a de- 
velopmental adaptation. It represents, among other things, 
a hunting pattern of interest. ‘Adventure’ is what the yoimg 
Ijoy wants, and stories of adventure. Hunting trips are entic- 
ing; they are the survival of natural life. All sport a are of the 
hunting pattern; there is a contest of skill, daring, and cunning. 
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It is impossible not to admire the nerve of a daring burglar or 
highwayman. A fight, even a dog fight, will draw ajcrowd. In 
gambling or dice throwing you have the thrill of success or the 
chagrin of defeat. Tlie organism craves stimulation and seeks 
expansion and shock even through alcohol and drugs. ‘Sensa- 
tions’ occupy a large part of the space in newspapers. Court- 
ship has in it an element of ‘pursuit.’ Novels, theaters, motion 
pictures, etc., are partly an adaptation to this desire, and their 
popularity is a sign of its elemental force. . . . 

“2. The Desire for Security. The desire for security is op- 
posed lo the desire for new experien(*t‘. . . . The desire for 
new experience implies . . . motion, change, danger, instabil- 
ity. social irresf)onsibili1y. The individual doininaled by it 
shows a tendency disregard pre\ ailing standards and group 
interests. . . . The desire for ser‘urily, on the other hand, is 
based on fear, which lends to avoid death and expresses itself 
in timidity, avoidance, and llighl. The individual dominated 
by it is cautious, conser\ alive, and appreheiisi\e, tending also 
to regular habits, systematic work, and the accumulation of 
proi>erty. . . . 

“3. The Desire for Uesponse. The desire for response . . . 
is primarily related lo the instinct of lo\e, and shows itself in 
the tendency lo seek and lo give signs of appreciation in con- 
nection with other individuals. . . . Jn general the desire for 
response is the most s«)cial of the wishes. It conUins both 
a sexual and a gregarious element. It makes selfish claims, but 
on the other baud it is the main source of altruism, llie devo- 
tion lo child and family and devotiot* to cauwses, principles, and 
ideals may be the same attitude in Jifferent fields of applica- 
tion. . . . 

“4. The Desire for U(Hx>gnilion. This wish is expressed in 
the general struggle of men for position in their serial group, 
in devices for securing a recognized, enviable, and advantageous 
social status. Among girls dress is now perhaps the favorite 
means of securing distinction and sh« wing class. A Bohemian 
immigrant girl expressed her philosophy in a word: ‘AfU^r all, 
life is mostly what you wear.’ \eblen’s volume, ‘Theory of 
the Leisure Class,’ points out that the status of men is estab- 
lished partly through the show of wealth made by their wives. 
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Dislinction is sought also in connection with skillful and haz« 
ardous activities, as in sports, war, and exploration. Play- 
writers and sculptors consciously strive for public favor and 
‘fame.’ . . . Boasting, bullying, cruelty, tyranny, ‘the will to 
power’ have in them a sadistic element allied to the emotion 
of anger and are efforts to compel a recognition of the personal- 
ity. The frailty of women, their illness, and even feigned ill- 
ne^, is often used as a power-device, as well as a device to pro- 
voke response.” 

William I Thomas, TJte Unadjusted Girl (Boston, Little Brown, 1927), 
pp. 4 32. 


731. Thl Divided Self 

‘‘We discussed alxive how the organisin responds as a whole. 
In spile of this fact we find diM>rgani/ed selves. The apparent 
contraduliou requires consideration. Behavior, as we saw, 
spiiiigs from s<3nie upset of equilibiiiiiu. If a snu^essioii of up- 
sets aiises consistently from one souite, the self will likely build 
an organized aggregate of resfionses to fil this stimulating source. 
Such an aggregate will consist ol habits of expectation, of likes 
and dislikes, of internal secretion adjustments, of neuiomus- 
cular adjustments, etc., etc. Since the organism acts as a whole, 
this rcvuning source of ufisel has in some measure rebuilt the 
whole self around this source as a center. Such a rebuilding 
about one center we often call ‘an interest.’ An interest will 
be healthy and desirable' in the degree that action in accord 
with it can and will stand the test of open and shared criticism 
of cxrnsecjuences. Otherwise we call it a ‘com])lex,’ a tendency 
of conduct that has not Ireen integratcnl for ready obedience to 
meanings atrproved after sliared consideration. An active 
healthy interest may well be a clear addition to life. 

“But it may happen that two sources of upset, more or less 
simultaneous, may act incompatibly. They make opposed and 
inconsistent demands. The person is pulled in opi>osed direc- 
tions. If one so assailed is able in fac-t to solve the problem thus 
set, well and gcx)d. His ‘holution’ — if real —integrates the 
hitherto opposed lemands into one consistent line of action. 
Such a solution ‘integrates the personality’ concerned. The 
threatened split and opposition has been healed. But it often 
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happens that no such satisfactory solution seems feasible. If 
so, a working compromise may instead be oflccled. One set of 
demands may be given ‘outward’ sway I>eforo coercing eyes, 
while the other is pi'eferred ‘inwardly.’ If these upsets con- 
tinue consistently to oppose each other, this condition of divi- 
sion between ‘outer’ and ‘inner’ may become chronic. Two 
partial centers of reference have been set up within the person- 
ality, to divide sway, so to speak, over that personality. A 
‘divided self’ is the result. Neither center can function effi- 
ciently because of the other. Life is less happy, the results 
generally are bad.” 

William H. Kiipatrkk, “A Hoconslruotoil Thei»ry of the hlducative 
Pr<Hi»ss,” in Teachers Colle(/e lietord, 32:539- tO (Mai. 1931). 

735 . Integration Within and Wtthoit 

“Moreover, these two l\|>es of integration— that of the ob- 
jective world and that of (he personal self - are interdependent 
and invseparable. Each is only one aspect of a larger total j>roc- 
ess of integration. Integration ivilhin the self is accomplished 
through integration wiih the objecli\o world. At last, each 
person for hiinsc'lf must build a unified and consislrnt world 
by piecing together the meanings and values which he finds res- 
ident in his own experience of the world. If he is fortunate 
enough to li\e in a culture whose ideas and values are woven 
together into a consistent j'lttein, his task will l>e greatly facili- 
tatinl. If he is unfortunate enough to live in a culture that is 
itself disorganired and atomistic, his i)ersonal task of building 
a unified world for himself will 1 h' that much more dilficult. 
But whether unified, as in the great periods of cultural synthesis, 
or disorganized, as in the great periods of transition and rapid 
social change such as our own is, each must create his world 
of reality out of the raw materials of his owm exjierience in ad- 
justing himself to that world— a world bound together by the 
tissue of meanings and values that operate within his experi- 
ence of it. The world of experience is the world of reality for 
each of us. There is and can be no other.” 

W. C. Bower, Peligion and the (hod Life (Now York, Abingdon Press, 
1933), p. 202. 
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736. Conditions of Integration 

“A unified mind . . . can come into being only when con- 
scious intent and consummation are in harmony with conse- 
quences actually effected. This statement expresses conditions 
so psychologically assured that it may be termed a law of 
mental integiity.” 

John Dowey, Individualism Old and New (New York, Minton Batch, 
1930), p 58. 


737. The Moods of the Adolescent 

“ The mood the nursing of an emotion in the absence or after 
the withdrawal of its excitant is a phase intermediate between 
the transitory emotions of childhood and the stable emotional 
sets of inatuiity. He may indulge in agreeable emotions for th^ 
pleasure of it, revel in the wonder, the tears, or the promise of 
life, or in the sheer joy of living. l')e[)ressioii biings up gloomy 
images, wonder suggests new beauties, and hopeful anticipation 
possible adventures and triumphs. Or mcKxls of another class 

some thwarted constitutional urge (ofUm sex, but also the 
urge for social recognition or self-exaltation) may baflle or 
worry him, and he has neither experience to take the long view 
nor discipline to control the emotion. Instead, he nurses it.” 

H (S Wyatt, The Art of Feeling (Boston, Houghton Mitihu, 19.32), 
pp 22 23 

738. Unhealthy- VERSUS Hevlthy-Mindldnlss 

“ In the unhealthy -minded, apart from all sorts of old regrets, 
ambitions checked by shames, and aspirations obstructed by 
timidities, [this inner personal tone which we can’t communicate 
or descTibe articulately to others] consists mainly of bodily dis- 
comforts not distinctly IcK-alized by the sufferer, but breeding a 
general self-mistrust and sense that things are not as they should 
be with him. Half the thirst for alcohol that exists in the world 
exists simply because alcohol acts as a temporary ana'sthetic 
and effacer to all these morbid feelings that never ought to be in 
a human being at all. In the healthy-minded, on the contrary, 
there are no fears or shames to discx>Yer; and the sensations 
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that pour in from the organism only help to swell the general 
vital sense of security and readiness for anything that may 
turn up,” 

William Jamc^, On Vital Reserves (New York, Holt, 1922), pp. 48-49. 

739. The Evils op Failure 

“The great esl didiculty in life, the greatest source of dis- 
harmony, aparl from the influences of heredity, infeclious dis- 
ease, and poor feeding, and pcK>r chances for growlh, is the 
disiTepancy l)etween impulse, yearning, and ambition on the one 
hand and the actual oppijrl unilies and the actual efliciency of 
performance on the other. . . . 

“ In a large perc(*nlage of cases in wlii(h persons come to grief 
in their mental and moral health, the trouble is of just that 
kind. Failing with what is frecpiently impossible and undesirable 
anyhow, these persons develop emotional attitudes and habits 
and tendencies to fumble or to broiKl or to piiz/le or to be appre- 
hensive until what students of the functional diseases of the 
heart call *a break of (‘ompeiwition’ <K'(‘urs, a break of nature’s 
system of maintaining the balance, with a more or less sudden 
slump and implication of collateral functions.” 

Adolf T\1(»>er, in Stufqeshons vj Modern Science conrerning Ediiration 
(New Yoik, Mm-fuillan, 1917), pp. 20 J 2. 

710. The Da^(p rs prom Daydreaming 

“The dangerous aspei't of daydreaming comes when it is 
employed detinilel> as an escajK* from reality. When such a 
prcK*ess is started, a vicious circle rcNiilts which has no ending. 
The individual fails to meet some actual situation adequately. 
Instead of admitting failure and attempting to strengthen the 
weak points so as It) siuveed better next time he daydreams of 
what he might have <lone, and reaps great satisfaction from this 
imaginary victoiy, thus submerging the chagrin of actual defeat. 
This method provides no preparation for a similar situation, 
and the next contact with reality brings a second failure, which 
in turn is buried in another series of daydreams. This training 
makes the person feel inferior and helpless in the face of actual 
situations, until he shuns all cflbrts toward success and lives 
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more and more in the arlilicial world he has built up in his 
imagination/’ 

John J. B Morgan The P^chftlogy of the Unadjusted School Child (New 
York, Macmillan, L927), p 90. 

711. CoMPJLNS\TION 

“Caioful ohservalion of human beliavior indicates that when 
an individual finds one outlet foi a need or desire closed to him, 
he set^ks to find anolher form of outlet. This eflorl to make up to 
oneself for a thwarled desire or need is known as compensation.” 

Caroline B ZachiY, Peiwnaht/ Adjustments of School Children (New 
York. Stiilmer 1929), p 49. 

7 12 IivisLci^RiTy 

“Simply d<*fine<l, insi*curity is the feeling of not l)eing at home 
mid not wanted in the en\iionment in which one finds oneself. 
To this is allai'hed llie feeling of inability to do things as well 
as othei fieople This < allies <nei itiUi other feelings that one is 
not as g(HKl looking as (»lhers, oi that one is awkwaid^etc. . . . 
It is brought about by inanv diflerent causes su(»h as real 
physical oi mental inferiority, financial insec uiit\, left handed- 
ness, feelings of social or racial infeiiority, lac'k of all eel ion, in- 
ability to meet the lecpnreinents of the environment, or by the 
fdi t that the child or liis parents may lie foreign-born ancl fwl 
out of place in a new c'ounliy. It may also be (*aused by the 
piesenc'e in the larnily of a ycHiiigei or older brother or sister 
who seems, in some way, ‘^ujierior to the child in cjuestion.” 

rnn>liiM» B /a<lir> Pirsonnltty Adjustment of Schwl Chddren (Now 
York, SciihmT 1929) pp 471 

743. Ration \L iz\iroN 

“Anothei mec*hanism which we have alieady mentioned in 
this case is that of rationali/ation listhei is wretched l)e(*ause 
the circumstanc es of hcT life ha\e shut hei away from free com- 
mon intercourse with her fellows The most painful of these 
effective causes in her life she is unwilling to recognize, she re- 
presses, and uses her rational |K)wers to think up and over- 
emphasize less painful elements to explain her misery. She 
blames old furniture and the importance of lessons instead of her 
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own insecurity, and the painful situation at home, for her misery. 
This misuse of the intellect to find acceptable reasons instead of 
real causes is known as rationalization.” 

Caroline B. Zachry, Pentonaliiy Adjustments of Scfiool Children (New 
York, Scribner, 1929), p. 116. 

74 i. Projection 

“Projection is a form of rationalization. It is the tendency 
to put the blame for one’s conduct on circumstances that are 
beyond one’s control. We find Dick blaming the nerve in his 
le^ for his irritability. His mother wants to think that all of his 
misconduct is due to his ill health rathei than to her own mis- 
management.” 

Can)line B. Zac'hry, Persounlity Adjustments of School Children (Now 
York, Scribner, 1929), p. 175. 

715. Hkori:ssion 

“it frcf|ueiitly happens that when an individual fails to adjust 
on a mature level, he goes back to <*hildh<M)d levels and interests. 
This turning backward is called regression. 

“Adults make use of this mechanism in many ways, i.e., in 
pouting, in losing their tempers when things go wrong, in 
imagining that they are ill, and in <ieinunding undue attention 
when they are ill.” 

Caroline B. Zaehr>, Personality Adjustments of Setusd Children (New 
York, Scribner, 1929), p. 179. 

7 16 . The DEFK^SE \Iecii\msm op Bl\v!iin(; Heredity 

“The tendency to project the bWme for the behavior of 
children on to heredity is i I self only too often a defense mecha- 
nism on the ]>arl of those of us who deal with children. We arc 
thus able to excuse ourselves by placing the blame seemingly on 
conditions entirely beyond our control. Mothers and teachers 
need to recognize that in spite of the part that heredity does 
play in the physical equipment habu patterns are, in fact, 
learned and the learning processes that take place are identical 
with the processes in all other learning.” 

Caroline B. Zachry, Personality Adjustments of School Children (Naw 
York, Scribner, 1929), p. 239. 
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747. The Adv\ntagls of Candor ovlr Self-Deception 

“There is no real or lasting gain to be deiived from blinding 
oursehes lo lealily, and there aie several distinct advantages 
that follow candor. I'hcy are: 

“1. One can learn the hahil of success. Each victory is a real 
victory and strengthens one foi a more severe struggle. Self- 
deceit, on the other hand, is a pitiful tompiornise \vhkh leaves 
one mentally debilitated and less til for future encounters. 

“2. One retains /us mental integrity. The man who has been 
fiank with himsell nevei sufleis fioin a neivous bieakdown un- 
less there is some disease oi oipanii lesion present. 

“.3. One can hope to hate some understand inq of others. By 
being candid with himsell he can iindei^tand then moti\es, can 
be tolerant of theii weaknesses, can admiie their virtues, and 
can assist them when fhe\ imskI help. 

‘*4. One ean keep his sdj teyyed. The self-respect that comes 
from self-d('ceit is hollow and ephemeral 

“5. Finally, one can merit and receive the respect of fellows. 
A man who is not willing lo face bis own personality cannot be 
frank in his dealings with otheis; moi cover, the efloit to deceive 
himst'lf so consumes his energy that he becomes an open book to 
those who f>bseive him. The man who sees himself as he is, can 
devote some of his energy to bettering the less desirable fea- 
tures of his personalitv, instead of s|)ending it alt in a vain 
effort to hide the defec*ls. 'Fhe |)eople with whom he comes 
in contact see that he is candid, they note that he is woiking for 
his own l)etterment, and conserpiently they ha\e confidence in 
him and seek his friendship ” 

John J B Morgan, The PnychokHfy of the Unadjusted Sekool Child (New 
York, Macmillan, 1927), pp 71 72 

718. Treatment of Criminals 

“Our legal prtx;edure . . . wobbles between a too tender 
treatment of criminality and a viciously drastic treatment of it. 
The vacillation can be reme<lied only as we can analy/e an act in 
the light of habits, and analyze habits in the light of education, 
environment, and prior acts. The dawm of truly scientific crimi- 
nal law will come when each individual case is approached with 
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something coiTesponding to the complete clinical record which 
every compelenl physician attempts to procui*e as a matter of 
course in dealing with his subjects.” 

John Dewey, Human Nature and Condurl (Now York, Tfolt, 1022), p. 46. 

719. Mkntvl Hvoiene and Crime 

“As inenl<al hygiene extends its principles it will be found that 
at no tK>inl do they clash with current jnaclices more than in the 
held of Clime. IjCgal th(M)rv rests upon the doctiine that the 
indixidual, fiee to (h<K)s(‘ l>elwmi right and wiong conduct, 
willlully < Imoses, when he corniriits crime, what he knows to be 
wrong This inteii)reldlion of human nature, esj^ecially when 
in the grip of passion, runs counter to all the tearhing-» of psy- 
chology and psychialiv and therefore ani agonizes the principles 
of menial hygiene. Not only is the legal theory the foundation 
of tsn olal)oralc iiiadiineTy that has Ix'en ciealed to deal with 
the ( rimmal, it is also as (irmly am hoi ed in tradition as any idea 
that has become a part of tire subslaru e of public opinion, tinder 
such ciicumstam'es, it is not surprising that crime is the mo«t 
badling of all our so<‘ial problems and possibly the one that 
society bandies with the least success.” 

ICniosI n Oif)\os«md Phylli'* H’.iijchanj J nlrodnrlwn to Herdal Hygiene 
(New ^<Hk, Holt, 1930), 4i> 

750. VnI> 1LJ) IlNDIVIDUALllY 

“A unilied individuality is liaid to maintain where intelligence 
which is public by nature cannot operate elfectualK for public 
results, and where the ever-urgent demands of practice compel 
cornprornisi', exasion, and conformity to ideals that do not 
command s|)ontamH)us loyally.” 

.luhii Dc*wt\ iiikI .folin L riiikls in A\illiam H Kilpalikk (ed ), The 
Edurat tonal Front Id (New y oik, (VnUir\, 1933), p 66 

751. Parenthood Hygiene 

“It is evident that (he luenlal hygiene of childhood is essen- 
tially a problem of eflicient parenth<H)d. Parents who under- 
stand tire emotional needs of their children are in a position to 
guarantee their young a w'ell-roiinded development. The fiurst 
requisite of the child is that his parents shall have freed them** 
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selves from emotional dependence on Iheir own mother and 
father. The adult who is still infantile in life attitude caimot 
hope to raise self-reliant children. Efficient parenthood is the 
work of self-cunUolled adults, alert to the implications of 
mental hygiene.” 

ErD(*st n Grc>\os and Phyllis Blanchard, Inlrodiwiwn io \lenJtal Hygiene 
(New Yoik, Holt, 1930). pp 126 27 

752. Mental Hygiene \nd hie School 

“The espof^ially iin|Kirtaiit points in ro^^ard lo the hygienic 
and educational bignilicanoo ol the school task are in part as 
follows: 

“1. At lhepiesf‘n( lime iimch confusion exists in legard to the 
aims of education. 

“2. Something simple and fiiiidamentdl as a starting point is 
needed. 

“3, The minimal essential conditions of mental health and 
education alike are a task, a plan, and fieedom, 

“ 1. Evidenc'e that these are the minimal osscmlials i^ furnished 
not merely by obsenation, educational exi)eiien(‘e, but also by 
the expel ience in occupational therapy for the feeble-minded, 
the nervously disordejed, and many patients in general hos- 
pitals. 

“5 Freedom to chcxise one’s own task and fonn one’s own 
plan is necessary in oidei to dc*velop initiative, fversonal iesjx>n- 
sibility, and to avoid unfortunate inhibitions. 

“6. Part of the work, both for normal children and the de- 
fective, should be group work, involving the social signilicance 
of the tasks. 

“7. These minimal essential conditions are so simple that 
teachers and parents alike negU'ct them. 

“8. Teacheis and parents alike are prone to inteifere, and by 
taking the tasks out of (he hands of the children largely destroy 
the opportunity for lespoiisibilily and success. 

“9. The sc'hool task has its wider social, ethical, and educa- 
tional, as well as hygienic, significance. 

“ 10. The function of the teacher Ls to provide opportunity for 
a suitable task and the conditions that make success for the 
individual possible 
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*‘11. The Aom^ of the school task under the conditions men- 
tioned gives the best possible training for integration of the 
personality.” 

W. H. Burnham, The Normal Mind (Now York, Appleton, 1924), 
pp. 228 29. 

753. Face Life’s Conflicts 

“ Do not let an> (‘hild flee from the conflicts of life. Teach him 
the joys of victory, (iive him some simple, hut for him, dillicult 
situation and arrange affairs m that he wins; I hen congratulate 
him on the victory. Follow this with another until you have 
changed the child from a coward to a hero. The " lurning-in' is 
the hopeless surrender of Ihe defeated and >ou cannot correct such 
an at titude simply by telling the child why he was a coward. In 
addition to pointing out to him why he lost l)efore, you must 
rnake sure that the next time he tvins. The battle that you set 
should not lie in the field in whi('h he lost l)efore. Start in an- 
other field where he is stronger and then, aflu >ou have given 
him self-confidence, it will be |>ossible gradually to shift his 
battles to the field where he had before demonstrated his 
weakness.” 

John J B Morgan. The PsyrhoU)gy of ihe Uwidjusled School Child (New 
Yoik, Macmillan, 1927), p. J35. 

751. Children’s Behwior and Te^chfrs’ Atiithdes 

How teachers and mental b^gie^ists may exactly reverse each 
other in judging the seriousness of behavior difTii allies is well 
brought out by Wickman.* Rating fifty beha\ ior problems, the 
mental hygienists pul first the following ten in the order listed 
(the number after each item shows the lonlrasting rank given to 
it on the teachers’ listl: I nsocialness (10), suspiciousness (37), 
unhappy, depressed (22), resent fulness (29), fearfulness (36), 
cruelly, bullying (8), easily discouraged (23), suggestilde (28), 
over-critical of others (45), sensiliieness (18). Similarly, the 
first ten of the teachers’, with their contrasted rank by the 
mental hygienists, are: UeleTos«*xual acti\ity (25), stealing (13), 
masturbation (11), obscene notes and talk (28), nntruthfulness 
(23), truancy (22), impertinence, defiance (37), cruelty, bullying 
(6), cheating (24), d( 5 stroying school materials (15). 
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From the foregoing conirasis we gather that teachers react 
most strongly against any infringemenis of the common social 
standards as well as against anything that interferes with their 
work. But we may go further. Recalling that “behavior pnib- 
lems” emerge as type responses adopted by children in facing 
difficult demands, and dividing these t ypes as usual into “ attack- 
ing” (as in anger, defiance, reMlion. etc.), and “withdrawing” 
(as in shyness, day-dreaming, unsoiMalness, dependency on 
adults, etc.), Wickman brings out that teachers are far more 
sensitive to children’s “attacking” responses than to “with- 
drawing,” probably because the former more interfere with 
school work. Moreover, teachers lend by counter-attacks to 
oppose pupils’ “attacking” responses while they indulge pupils 
withdrawal behavior, the natural effect being in each case to 
increase the wrong tendency. 

We need not accept the mental hygienists’ ratings as final, 
but the contrast is too great to l>e disregarded. It seems clear 
that mental hygiene sees behavior problems in more fundamen- 
tal fashion than is common viith teachers. 

*E. K. Wickman, Children's Behavior and Teachers' AttiiwJes (New York, 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928). 

755. Mental Hygiene Demands on the Tkactier 

“She should herself be a well integrated person. . . . 

“She slioiild maintain an objective altitude and not bring her 
own emotions into the picture. 

“She should respect the confidences and opinions of the 
students. 

“Her own attitude toward sex should be wholesome. 

“She should be willing and able to give frank and intelligent 
sex instruction and guidance, 

“She should remember that she is teaching Ik)>s and girls, 
using subject matter as a means to this end. 

“She should have knowledge of the most usual maladjust- 
ments of children and of how to deal with them. 

“She should understand the most usual mechanisms of ad- 
justment and how to recondition them.” 

Caroline B. Zarhry, Penonalily Xdjuslments of ^hool Cfnidren (New 
York, Scribner, 1929), pp. 279-BO. 



CIUPTEIl XVIII 
EDUCmON AND LIFE 

756. The l')v^GLR of Wrong Vims 

“The power of molding' minds which science is plac- 

ing in our possession is a \er> terrible power, capable of deadly 
misuse; if it falls into the wiong hands, it may produce a world 
e\en more ruthless and < ruel than the hapha/aid world of na- 
ture. Children may Iw' taught It) be bigoted, bellicose, and bru- 
tal, under the pretence that they aie being taught religion, 
patriotism, and courage, oi communism, proletarianism, and 
looliit ionary ardour. The leaching must be inspired by love, 
and must aim at creating love in the ^hildien.’’ 

bortrand Russell, Kdivcaiion and tfie 0/wd / ijc (Nov York, Bom & lave- 
iight, 1920), pp 2«H Jj. 

757. The Socki Nat ire of Out Lduc\tional Task 

“The task thus set for eduf*ation is to work at the upbuilding 
of a ci\ili/alion. It is |.)eihaps cusloinarv to think <»f ^ucation 
more narrowly, especiallv as conhned (so the conception goes) 
to the younger and n<»w irif^'ponsible and inelfeclive members 
of society, and these shut up in s(‘h(H)l houses, separated from 
society and its life anil having with it only lemoto and prepara- 
tory connection. 

“A dilleient view is incfint heie, tiiat education is actually 
life desirably carried on with ever more conscious intent to im- 
prove itself as it goes. Such an education begins, of course, 
with tlie tender years but sliould continue Ihioughout the years 
that follow, building itself more and more on the insistent prob- 
lems of social life. Being life and w' inextricably interwoven 
wdth surrounding life, this eilijcalion will - in the degree that 
it is sincere and alert - not consent to stay within any one 
house nor be cut off from its surrounding life. On the contrary, 
it will ever seek to <*nlarge its view and its consequent inten- 

387 
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tioTial connections with the world about it. This education 
will use the school but will at all times extend beyond it and 
for each individual will e\entually outgrow it. In every ex- 
perience this education will seek to unite thought and action 
in their essential life unity, for otherwise thinking has neither 
adequate origin or test and educative resi)onsibility has neither 
point nor possibility. This proc^ess carried on ever more and 
more broadly and efficiently is the plan herein conceived for 
discharging our educational task.’’ 

William H. Kilpafric'k, Oar Educahonal Task (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina J*i<*ss, 1930), pp. vi~vii. 

758. A (1enkr\l Deftnitton of Education 

‘‘Speaking generally, education signifies the sum total <»f 
processes by which a community or social group, whether 
small or large, transmits its acifuirod power and aims with a 
view to secMiring its own continued e\istence and growth.” 

John Dpwe>, article on “Education.” in Paul Monroe (cd ), Cychpedia 
of Edncaiuin (New York, Mdcinillaii, 1911), p. 398. 

759. A Definition of EdijC\tion 

Education is the process by which the individual comes into 
oontiinially increasing possession of himself and his powers 
through continually iticreased participation in the race achieve- 
ment. 

Anonymous 

760. EmicvTioN as the Continuous Reconstruction of 

Experience 

“ Education may be defined as a process of continuous recon- 
struction of experience with the purpose of widening and 
deepening its Micial content, while, at the same time, the in- 
dividual gains control of the methods involved.” 

John Dewey, article on “Education,” in Paul Monroe (ed.), Cyclopedia 
oj Educed ion (New York, Macmillan, 1911), Vol. II, p. 400. 

761. Education as Mere Means 

“ Education has always been regarded as a mere means to 
ends that have nothing to do with it. It is to be expected, there* 
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fore, that education in our day should be regarded primarily 
as a means of entrance to the already overcrowded profes- 
sions, or to material gain or l)elter social ]H>sition.’* 

Evorolt Dean JVIurtiu, The Meaning of a Liberal Edaralion (New York, 
NcjrUin, 192()), p. 3. 

762. The Conflict w'iniiN MoncnN Education 

‘‘The methods of education chosen depend upon our ideals. 
The iifiperialistic Stale lhal slrhes for power and mass action 
wants citizens who are one in thought, one in l)eing swa>ed by 
the same symlHils. Deinocrac'y demands individual fimlorn of 
Ihe fetters of so(‘ial s>inlK)ls. Our public schools are hardly 
coiwious of the conflict of Ihese ideas They instill automatic 
reactions to symbols by means of patriotic ceiernonial, in many 
cases by indirect religious apj^eal and Iik) often through the 
automatic reactions to the Ix'havior of the teacher lhal is imi- 
tated. \l the same time they are siiptK)sed to develop mind 
and character of the indl\j<lual child. No wonder . . .that 
the> create (onfliets in the minds ot the young, conflicts l>c- 
tween the automatic attitudes that are carefully nursed and the 
teachings that aie to contribute to indi\idual freedom.” 

Fran/ Boas, Anthropoloffy and Modern Life (New York, \oiton, 1932), 
pp. 187 88. 


763. CoiMS- lMPMm\LFTY Is iMPOSmBLE 

“There is the fallacy tliat die scIukiI should lie iin])nrtial in 
its emphases, that no bias should be gi\en instiiiction. Wc 
have already obs('r\eJ how the indi>h’ual is inevitably molded 
by the culture iiit«) wlii<*h he is Ixirn. In the case of the school 
a similar process operates and piesumably is subiecl to a degree 
of conscious directum. M\ thesis is that complete impartiality 
is utterly impossible, that the s(‘hool must sha|it' attitudes, de- 
velop tastes, and e\en impose ideas. It is obvious that the 
whole of creation cannot 1 m' biought into Ihe school. This means 
that some sehvtion must be made of t« uhers, curricula, archi- 
tecture, methods of leaching. \nd in the making of the se- 
lection the dice must always lie weighted in favor of this or 
that. . . . \igorous opiKments of imiuisition unblushingly ad- 
vocate Uie ‘cultivation of democratic sentimenU' in children or 
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the promotion of child ^?rowLh in the direction of ‘a better and 
richer life.’ The first represents definite acquiescence in im- 
position; the second, if it does not mean the same thing, means 
nothing. 1 believe firmly that dem(KTatic sentiment should be 
cultivated and that a better and richer life should be the out- 
come of education, but in neither case would 1 place responsi- 
ibility on either fiod or the order of nature. 1 would merely 
contend that as educators we must make many choices involv- 
ing the development of attitudes in l)o>s and girts and that we 
should not l>e afraid to acknowledge the faith that is in us or 
mayhap the forces that compel us.” 

Goorgo S Counts, 1)nre ihr School liuild a New Socitil Order? CVew York. 
John Day, 1932), pp 19 20. 

761. Okwky’s Ckiticjsm of Our Schooling 

“Our M'luKiliiig does no( educate, if by education l)e meant 
a trained habit of discriminating iiupiiry and discriminating 
belief, the ability to look l)euealh a floating surface to deletd 
the conditions that fix the cont<»ur of the surface, •and the 
forces wIiM’li create its i^a>es and drifts. We dupe oursi‘l\es 
and others because we ha\e not that inward protection against 
sensation, excitement, credulity, and conventionally stereo- 
typed opinion whi(*h is found only in a trained mind. 

“This fact determines the fundamental criticism to be lev- 
eled against current sc tuKdiiig, against wliat passes as an educa- 
tional system. It not only does little to make discriminating 
intelligence a safeguard against surrender to the invasion of 
bunk, es|>e(Mally in its m<»sl dangerous form social and politi- 
cal bunk -but it does much to favor susceptibility to a weh’om- 
ing reception of it. There appear to be two chief causes for 
this ineptitude. One is the persistence, in the body of what is 
taught, of traditional material whic'h is irrelevant to prescMil 
conditions — vsubject matter of instruction which though valu- 
able in some past period is so remote from the perplexities and 
issues of present life that its mastery, even if fairly adequate, 
affords no resourc'e for discriminating Insight, no protection 
against being duped in facing the emergencies of today. From 
the standpoint of this criterion of education, a large portion of 
current material of instruction is simply aside from the mark. 
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The specialist in any one of the traditional lines is as likely to 
fall for social bunk even in ils extreme forms of economic and 
nationalistic propaganda as the unschooled person; in fact his 
credulity is the more dan|];<*rous because he is so much more 
vociferous in its proclamation and so much more dogmatic in 
its assertion. Our s(*h<K)ls send out men ineelinf^ the exigencies 
of contemporary life clothed in the chain-armor of antiquity, 
and priding theinscdves on the awkwardness of their move- 
ments as evidences of deep-wrought, liine-tesled convictions. 

“The other way in whicli s('h<H)ling fosters an iindiscriminat- 
ing gulping mental habit, eager to l>c duped, is j>ositive. It 
consists in a systematic, almost deliberate, axoidance of the 
spirit of criticism in dealing with histoiy. tnditics, and economics. 
'Phere is an impli(*il Indief that this avoidance is the only way 
by which to prodin‘e g<KKl citizens. The more undw‘riniinal- 
ingly the history and institutions of one's own nation are ideal- 
ized, the greater is the likclilujod, so it is a^MJmed, that the 
sch<M)l product will be a loyal paliiot, a well e(iuitiped good 
citizen. . . . 

“"Phe effect is to send students out into actual life in a condi- 
tion of accpiired and artilicial innocence. Such perceptions as 
they may have of the realities of social struggles and problems 
they have derived ineidentally, by the w^ay, and without the 
safeguards of intelligent acquaiiilanco with farts and impar- 
tially conducted discussion. It is no wonder that they are ripe to 
be gulled, or that their alliliidc is one which merely perpetuates 
existing confusion, ignorance, prejudice, and credulity. lie- 
action from this imtx}ssjbl.y naive ide^dizalion of institutions as 
they are produces iiidilference and cynicism. . . . 

“What will happen if teachers become siillicienlly courageous 
and emanc'ipaled to insist that education means the creation (*f 
a discrimiiialing mind, a mind that prefers not to dupe itself 
or to be the dupe of olhersi* Clearly they will have to culti- 
vate the habit of suspended judgment, of scepticism, of desire 
for evidence, of appeal to obst^rvalio.' lather than sentiment, 
discussion ratlier than bias, inquiry rather than conventional 
idealizations. When this happens schools will l)e the dangerous 
out[K)sts of a humane civilization. But they will also begin to 
be supremely interesting places. For it wdll then have come 
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about that education and politics are one and the same thing 
because politics will have to be in fact what it now pretends to 
be, the intelligent management of social affairs.” 

John Dew<'y, Characlera and Events (New York, Ilolt, 1929), Vol II, 
pp. 779 81. 

765. Primitivc EnucArioN as Rw»etition of the Past 

“The boy imitates the work of his fathei, and the girl in 
the same way loams household duties by imitating the model 
placed before her by her mother. The end to l)e attained in 
both cases is tlie same, llie exact reproduction of the knowledge 
or skill of the parents V arialion has no place in this scheme of 
education, for the children are not supposed tt) make any ad- 
vance beyond the attainments of their parents. . . . The 
theoretical or inventive field remains an unknown land. The 
learner has frlacod Irefore him a iiuKlel which he endea\ors to 
reprcxiuc'e exactly. No time or material is wasted in attempt- 
ing to improve upon the model, rude though it l>e. The one 
desideratum is the accfuiiernent c^f a certain amount of skill in 
doing just the tilings his ancestors have done century after cen- 
tury before him. Indeed, in all their occupations requiring 
skill, such as building, weaving, basket and pottery making, the 
forms have bcronie so conventionali/ed bv their Ireliefs that a 
religious sanction is placed uiK>n them, which it would be serious 
dc'sec ration to disregard.” 

F C Spt'nuT, Education of the Pueblo Child (Now York, rolunibia Uni- 
versity Press, 189*>), pp 90, 78t 

766. Judd on EDU^\lIc)^ as Ta^jNsronviTNCJ T^TO roNTonviiTV 

“Modern society has reached the stage in its evolution when 
it aggressively imposes its institutions on the individual. It 
has gone so far as to set up strerial agencies in its schools in 
order to insure the tiansformalion of every child, so far as pos- 
sible, into a being able and willing to conform to the social pat- 
tern of action and thought. Not onl> so, but in many of its 
other institutional organizations society expends a great deal 
of energy in the aggressive promotion of social practices. We 
use the general term * education’ to describe these facts. . • • 
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‘‘The sole purpose of this discussion is to make clear by 
concrete illustrations the fact that education is a so(*ializing 
process. No (X)nsidcration of indi\idual traits however com- 
prehensive can cxpkuu what goes on during the educational 
process. That proc cs^ is one of t^an^lolming individuals that 
they will conform to s(Kial institutions.” 

Chark's U Judd, The Psytlmloiiy of ttotuil In^dltitioiu ^New Ycvk, Mao* 
Indian, 1426), pp JJi 10 

767. Education to Maintain the Si-^l 1 us Quo 
‘‘What is consideicd in ediiration is haidlv ever the boy or 
the gill, the young man or the \oimg voman. but almost al- 
ways, in some form, (he inaintenaiue of the existing ordei. 
When the individual is considcKHl, it is almost exclusively with 
a view to woildly success- making money oi achieving a gixxl 
position To be ordinary and to ac(|uire the ait of getting on, 
is the iclc'al which is sc'l bcdore ttie youthiul mind, except by the 
few laie teachers who have enough eneigN of belief to break 
througli the system within which they aie expected to work. 
Almost all education has a ixihtical motive it aims at strength- 
ening some group, national oi leligioiis, oi even social, in the 
(ompotitions with other groups It is this motive in the main 
which dc'tcTminc's the subjects taught, the knowl*dge offered, 
and the knowledge withheld, and also decides what mental 
habits the pupils arc* c'xpecled to accfuire ” 

Beitrand ItussiU and Doia Hus «l! Proynefs of Industrial (''mhzalion 
(New \ork ( tnluiv, 1923) i) l'i9 

768. Tui Oldir Idi \ ih\t v.'n\NCTi N Evil 
‘‘The classic svsleins [ot civic echicationl were built upon the 
theory that change is an evil in the political world, and that 
if our intelligences were keen enough and adioit enough in 
inventing the iicHOssaiy devices, the ideal stat** would remain 
static. This conception was unfolded bv Plato and Aiislotle, 
both of whom legarclecl the avoidance^ ot change as the triumph 
of the ].X)litical scieiilist, and advexated all mannei of piactic^al 
preventives against it I’he ideal state must he set back from the 
sea to avoid contacts with roving sailors who might bi ing in new 
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and contraband ideas; only the adult may be allowed to go 
abroad and then must teacb the superiority of the local system 
of government on his return; even new dances and new tunes 
must not be introduced lest they might start a new rh> thm, even 
in the field of recreation. Nothing must come in to upset the 
established harmonies of the stale. This continued to be the 
ideal ot political savants until the si\tt>enth century, when Bodin 
declared the task of t>olilics was not that of preventing change, 
but of recognizing its necessity and of making the necessary 
transitions as easy as (H)ssible with as little loss as might be to 
the community.” 

Charles E. IVferriarn, The Making of Citizens (Cliu'ago, University of 
Chicago l>ress, 1931), pp. 293 91. 

769. Peters: Education a Kind of Engineering 

“Such procedure as we have described makes of education a 
kind of engint'cring. The engineer first plans the object he 
wishes to make the bouse, the bridge, the electric transformer, 
the railroad bed. He m^Is up his plan in the form of a detailed 
blue-print and studies the ade(]iiacy of ea(*h of its parts from the 
standpoint of established theories. After he has perfected his 
blue-print in e\er> detail, his next step is to have the plan em- 
bodied in concrete materials. Now precisely the same procedure 
characterizes the new edu(*ation. Our first step is to gel a blue- 
print of the individual of the society we want - a detailed 
picture of the gfX)d citizen, the man of culture, the \oca1ionally 
efiicient person, etc. indicating the specilh* ideals, skills, bodies 
of information, attitudes of mind, prepared judgments, abilities 
to reason which are needed for getting on in his life. Our second 
step is, then, by using such instrumentalities as sch<K)I subjects, 
discipline, and example as twJs, to forge out individuals to 
conform to these bhie-prinls. Jn searching for means through 
which to attain clearly conceived ends, the educational en- 
gineer determines by scientific experiment which will most 
economically serve his purpose. When he is obliged to choi>se 
between a course in economics and one in history as a means of 
developing abilities needed in citizensliip, he does not make his 
choice on the basis of tradition or of arm-chair philosophizing, 
but sets up an experiment in which he uses one kind of subject 
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matter with one ^uu]> and the other with the other group, 
keeping all olhei (Conditions the same for the two contrasted 
groups, acc’uralely measures liis resulls from the two kinds of 
materials, and ch(K>ses for future uses the one which more larerely 
achieves the ends he is seeking. Similarly he rh(X)ses between 
methods of handling his subject matter— for ex:aniple, between 
the project method of teacliing economics and the logically 
organized, tc‘xlb(K)k method— not on the basis of a priori 
reasoning but on the measured outcome of scientifically con- 
trolled parallel-group ex])erimenlal ion. . . . 

“ The possibility of handling education as a form of social 
engineering gives to it almost unlimited potenlialities. We need 
only know whaL is wanted and, gi\en time enough and suffi- 
ciently intelligent ])nrp* )si\ eness, we -^an supply it within any 
reasonable degree. . . . 

“We may as well recognize that one of the inevitable ini- 
pli(calionsin the present trend of edu(*alional thcHrry is indoctri- 
nation. The f iroblems t he individual will face in life are w ha* they 
are, and one must Ix'coine ptepaied U rnt^et them as they exist. 
The in(li>i(ii]al iuhmIs, therefore, eerlam bodies of infoiination 
and cerlain skills and |)ei speed i\es and attitudes if he is to lit 
effeedively into the world in which he will Ihe. llis training, if 
it is to be eflecli^e, must be directed toward these ends. . , . 

“Directed growth need not a fon'ed process. . . . But 
it is the business of the tesnher to manipulate the leanier’s 
thinking, to U^ad him (]uickl) un»»>»t the Miags toward which the 
false elements of his nolieuiswill iiltiinatelv carry him, and to help 
him more speedilv to swing into those currenls of truth into 
which ho would otherwise Iw* destined to be drawn after long and 
costly fumbling. start, thus, with the present interests and 
outlooks of lire pupils and to manipnlale these* conslanlly and 
covertly toward ends that are known to be right, is one of the 
most delicate and challengirrg fnnrlkms of a teacher. . . • 

“ It is well to retrreinber that if we do not oiii selves assuine the 
responsibility of determining, by m rrupulation, what ideals 
children shall come to approve, they will g«‘t indoctrination from 
other sources - fr(*m the street, perhaps. They will be indix*- 
trinated; all education must inevitably take the form of indoc- 
Vination, either by self or others, by the far-sighted or the 
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foolish, since all education consists in a set of preadjustments for 
meeting the problems of life. . . . 

“In order, therefore, to plan a functioning educdtion ^e need 
to know what the preadjustment*- aie thal the individuals in 
question will need in order that we may make the at tamment of 
them the objectives of this education. That necessitates ‘blue- 
printing' the outcomes we want, just as the mechanical engineer 
blue-prints the house or the electric transloiinei he wislies to 
build;* 

Charles C Prfers Ohjeihie^ and Procedures in Cnif Ediuatwn (iNiw 
York, Longmans Green 19 iO) pp 21 26 

770 Ki)U( MJOTs TO IhiOMOTL Fj\i I)-I^-\l>v\^(L Aims 

“These (onsuleiations suggest a biief discussion of the efled 
of the piesent absolutislic logic ufMm the method and aims ol 
education, not just in the sense of s(h<K)hrig but with res|) 0 ( t to 
all the wa>s in which cornimmities attempt to sluipe the clis- 
ixisition and lK*liefsol Iheli irietiilxus Lven whe»i the processes 
of education do not aim at the unc hanged ])eipelua|ion of c'xisl- 
ing institutions, it is assumed thal there must Ik^ a mental pk- 
luie of some desired end, personal and social, which is to be 
attained, and that this conception of a hxed deter ruinate end 
ought to control educ^ative picnesses Reformers share this con- 
viction with conservatives T he disciples of Lenin and Musso- 
lini vie w itli the captains of c apitahslic soc iet> in endeavoring to 
bring alxuit a formation of dispositions and idc*as which will 
conduce to a prec one eived goal If there is a dinerence, it is that 
tire for flier piocwd irioie <onsfic)Usl> An expeiiinental social 
method would piobably manifest itself fust of all in siinendtu of 
this notion, hveiy care would lie 1 iken to surround the young 
with the physical and smial conditions which best conduce, as 
far as fiecxl knowlcnlge extends, to lelcasc' ol jx'rsonal ixitential- 
ilies. The habits thus foimed would have entrusted to them the 
meeting of future social lecfuirements and the development of 
the future state of socielv. Then and then only would all social 
agencies that are available operate as resources in Ix'half of a 
bettered community life.” 

John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York, Holt, 1927), 

pp. 200-1. 
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771. The Business Man’s I^olicy in Hawaiian Education 

“We are nol primarily concerned with the so-called ‘psychol- 
ogy of the native-born worker’ or with the question of who is to 
blame for his failure to remain on the plantation or return there 
or with the question of his total income as compared with some 
other group. What we are primarily concerned about is the 
ne(‘essity that the sugar and pineapple interests should as soon 
as possible work oul and publisi) some consiructive i)olic> and 
plan which will accom])lish what must bc' done within a reason- 
able time — substitute native born for imported workers.” 

l\ciK>rted by A. tVosser, in Surrey of SthooU and Industry in Hatoaii 
(Honolulu, L931), Sc(\ 11, p 08. 

772. FifNCTioN OF Education 

“The function of education is to lielp the growing of a help- 
less young animal into a happy, moral, and eiricient human 
being.” 

John Dewey nnd Exelyn l>e>xe>, SchoftL of Tmiorrow (New York, 
Dutton. 1915). p. L36. 

773. Thk Tvsk of Early Ei)uc\tion 

“The pec'uliar problem of the early grades is, of course, to 
gel hold of the child’s natural impulses and instincts, and to 
utilize them so that the (‘h*ld carried on to a higher plane of 
perception and judgment, and ecpiipiK'd with more etlicient 
habits; so that he has an enlarged and deepened consciousness 
and increasc'd ccmlrol of powers of a* tion. Wherever this result 
is not reached, play results in mere amus(*menl and not in educa- 
tive growth.” 

John Dewey, Schwtl ami Society (Chhago, Uni\iTsi(\ ol Chicago Press, 
1915), p. 123. 

771. Secondary Education Not Nm’essarily Prepar\tion 

FOR College 

“Secondary education has been handicapped by the tradition 
that it is most respe<‘table only when it is preparing for institu- 
tions of higher learning. So respectable is lliis tradition that any 
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critic of it at oii(‘e places himself in jeopeuxly before those who 
have been stamped with de^rrees, whether they still contain the 
administered cultures or not/’ 

Thomas II. Briggs, The Great Invehlment (Cambridge, llar\ard Univeisiiy 
Presb, 1930), p. 102. 

775. Education as Prepauation 

“Education ... as traditionally conducted . . . strikingly 
exliibits a subordination of the living present to a remote and 
precarious future. To piepare, to gel leady, is its key-note. The 
actual outcome is lack of adequate picparation, of intelligent 
adaptation. The professe<l exaltation of the future lunis out 
in practice a blind following of tiadifion, a rule of thumb mud 
dling along fiom day to day ; oi, as in sfune of the projec'ls called 
industrial education, a deterniin^'d elhjrt on the part of one das’" 
of the community to secure its future at the expense* of another 
class. If education were conducted as a process of fullest utiliza- 
tion of present resources, lilK*rating and guiding capacities that 
are now uigeiit, it goes without saying that lln^hxes of the 
young wouhl be mii(‘h richer in meaning llian they are rtow. It 
also follows that intelligence* would Ik* kept busy in studying all 
indications of |)ower, all obstacles and perversions, all pioducls 
of the past that throw light ufK)n present capac'ity, and in fore- 
casting the future caieei of impulse and habit now aclhe - not 
for the sake of subordinating the latter but in order to treat 
them intc*lligenlly. \s a consc'cpience whalc*>er (ui titication and 
expansion of the future that is jiossible will be achie\ed - as it 
is now dismally unattained.'’ 

John Dewey, Human Nature and Condart CNew \ork, Holt, 1922), 
pp. 269f. 


776. EFFicurjiMCY Now' tiik Best PaumRATiON 

“Efficiency now is the Iresl preparation for efficiency later. 
. . . The curriculum should contribute primarily to helping 
boys and girls to be efficient in what they are now doing, only 
secondarily to helping them to be efficient later.” 

Jiinins \j Mc*riam, Child Life and the Curriculum (YonVesrs, World Booki 
1920), p. lb 7. 
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777. Growing as Preparation for the Future 

“It is not of course a (fiiestion whether education should pre- 
pare for the future. If education is growth, it must progressively 
realize present p<issibilities, and thus make individuals better 
filled U) cope with later requirements. Growing is not some- 
thing which is coiiii)leted in odd moments; it is a continuous 
leading into the future. If the environment, in sc*Ikk>1 and out, 
supplies conditions which utilize adequately the present capac- 
ities of the immature, the future whi<‘h grows out of the present 
is surely taken care of. The mistake is not in at taching impor- 
tance to preparation for future need, but in making it the main- 
spring of present effort. Bt^'ause the need of preparation for 
a continiiall,\ d(‘velo}ung life is great, it is imperatixe that every 
energy should be bent to making the present experience as rich 
and significant as fK)ssihlo. Thon as the present merges insen- 
sibly into the future, the future is taken care of.” 

John Dewey, Democracy and hMucalion (New York, Macmillan, 1916), 
p. 65. 

778. Education as Growing 

“Since grow^th is the (‘haracteristic of life, education is all 
one with growing; it has no end b<\\ond itself. The criterion of 
the value of school education is the extent in which it creates 
a desire for continued growth and supplies means for making 
the desire effectixe in fact.” 

John Dewey, Democracy and Rdacatinn (New York, Macmillan, 1916), 

p. 62. 


779. Not F\cts \nd Habits, but this Disposition to Learn 

“ It is not the facts and the habits that have lieen acquired 
in the learning jirocess that count, as much Jis it is the disposi- 
tion to learn new facts and ac(juire new habits.” 

S. S. Colvin, The Learning Process (New York, Macmillan, 1921), p. 70. 

780. Youth veksus Age 

“It is customary (o say that age sh(nild be considered, be- 
cause it comes last. It seems j»ist as much to the point, that 
youth comes first. And the scale fairly kicks the l)eam, if you 
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go on to add that age, in a majority of cases, never comes at all. 
Disease and accident make short work of even the most prosper-* 
ous persons; death costs nothing, and the expense of a headstone 
is an inconsiderable trifle to the happy heir. To be suddenly 
snuffed out in the middle of ambitious schemes, is tragical 
enough at best; but when a man has been grudging himself 
his own life in the meanwhile, and saving up everything for 
the festival that was never to be, it becomes that hysterically 
moving sort of tragedy which lies on the confines of farce.” 

Robert I^uis Stevenson, Virginihas Puerisque (New York, Scribner, 
1923. 1st ed. 1881), pp.89f. 

781. Continuous Living 

“It is good to have been young in youth and, as years go on, 
to grow older. Many are already old before they are through 
their teens; but to travel deliberately through one’s ages is to 
get the heart out of a liberal education.” 

Robert l^uis Stevenson, Virginihus Puerisque (New York, Scribner, 
1923. Ist cd. 1881), p. vi. 

782. Life Thoughtfully Lived Is Education 

“From the broad point of view, all life thoughtfully lived is 
education. To give conscious attention to what one is about, 
to seek and note significant meanings in what is happening, to 
apply these meanings as intelligently as one may to the direct 
lion of one’s affairs —all this is not only the path of efficient 
dealings, it is e(iually the process of education in possibly the 
only full sense.” 

William H. Kilpatrick, Education and the Social Crisis (New York, 
IJveright, 1932), p. 44. 

783. Education and Life 

“A man’s education never stops as long as he lives. All the 
experience of life is educating him. In school days he is under- 
going education by the contact of life, and by what he does or 
suffers. This education is tranvsferring to him the mores. He 
le^ms what conduct is approved or disapproved; what kind of 
man is admired most; how he ought to behave in all kinds of 
cases; and what he ought to believe or reject. This education 
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goes on by miniile steps, often repeated. The influences make 
the man. All this constitutes evidently the most essential and 
important education. If we understand what the mores are, 
and that the contact with one’s fellows is all the time transmit- 
ting them, we can better understand, and perhaps regulate to 
some extent, this education.” 

William (irraham Sunmur, Folkuxiys (Boston, (iiiiii. 1006), p. 638. 

78t. To Bk Ijntfxligfat the Main Business op Society 

“Thus far we have been a bit hesitant to state the obvious 
conclusion, that to tr> to l)e intelligent is the main business of 
society. The corollary is that scK*iety’s primary and ft>remost oc- 
cupation is educalitjii. The siicial process is the iiilcr])lay of 
human impulses in the quest Ibi a satisfactory state of affairs. 
To bec'ome aware of the ins and outs of this interplay and to 
seek its i>rdering and guidance through (he foci of intellec- 
tual formulation is the business of public intelligence as it is 
also the function of public education. It is therefore with no 
apology that we jiropose (he putting of thc‘ pul>lic educational 
function not only prominently, but uppermost, in the work 
that l)elongs to every special interest in society. Something 
of this sense may have been implicit in the develt)pnient of the 
universal public scIkm)! in America, but it has remained im- 
plicit. An error has been made in trusting that the education 
of youth would jirovide iiilelligence in adult public responsi- 
bility and function. This we now' know has been an unwise 
faith. The business of living in this aue is so everlastingly novel, 
confusing, and complex that delibcTale study and effort to 
understand it in its myriad relations and to (‘ontrol it for larger 
good must continue on without a break into the mature years 
where resjK>nsibilities are as keen and heavy as are the human 
conseciuences of our many spet^al efforts.” 

H. B. Baup, in William H. Kilpatrick (ed.), The EJdacalional Frontier 
(New York, (Century, 1*)33), p. 108. 

785. Fixed Outi,ook a Dancjer 

“The rate of progress is such that an individual human be- 
ing, of ordinary length of life, will be called uixm to face novel 
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situations which find no parallel in his past The fixed peison 
for the Iixed duties, who in older sodptios was su(h a god- 
send, in the futuie will be a public danger ” 

Alficd IS Wliilchead Science and the Modern World (Now York Mac- 
millan, 192 )) p 275 

786 Emprson on thc Ei^FEt r or Thinking 

“Bewaie when the groat God his 1 (K)sc a thinker on this 
planet Then all things are at iisk It is as when a conflagra- 
tion has bioken out in a gieal city, and no man knows what is 
safe, oi where it will end 

Ralph Wahlo I iiioisdn ( irclcs in 1st sines (Cent niry ed 

Boston Houghton Mitllm 1901) p 300 

787 How Thinking Dtsiirbs 

* 1 et us admit the case of the onseivalive if we once start 
thinking no one can ginrantee what will lie Ihe oiilcoine, ex- 
cept that man\ ob|ects ends and inslituUons will be smely 
doomed L\ei\ thinker puls some portion of an^apjiiienflY 
stable woild in penl, and no one can wholi> pi edict what will 
emeige in ils place ’ 

JohnDewo Charachrit and Li uds (JSiyf Yoik Holt 1929) Vol I p 1 

788 IloW THE Fl 4BTUL LoOK ON TllOUGHl 

“Men feai thought as they fear nothing else on c'arth more 
than luin, more even than death 1 bought is sub\ertive and 
ievolutionar>, destructive and leinble, thought is nieiciless 
to privilege, established inshlulions and coiiifoilable habits, 
thought IS anarchic and lawless, inditleient to luthoritv care- 
less of the well liied wisdom of the ages Thought looks into 
the pit of hell and is not ifi iid It sees man a fee ble spec k sur- 
rounded bv unlathonmble depths of silcmce, \et it bears itself 
proudh, as unmoved as if it were lord of the umveise Thought 
IS great and swift and free, the light of the woild, and the duel 
glory of man 

“But if thought is to become the possession of many, not the 
pnvilege of the few, we must have done with fear It is fear 
that holds men back fear lest their cherished beliefs should 
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prove delusions, fear lest the institutions by which they live 
should prove harmful, fear lest they themselves should piove 
less worthy of rospeci than they have supposed themselves to 
l)e. ‘Should the workiiif? man think freely about property? 
Then what will become of us, the ricli? Should young men and 
young women think freely about sex? Then what will become 
of morality? Shoijid sfildiers think freely about war? Then 
what will become of military diM'ipline? Away with thoughti 
Back into the shades of prejudice, lest ])roperty, morals, and 
war should lie endangei-edl Better men should be stupid, sloth- 
ful, and oppressive than that their thoughts sliould be free. 
For if their thoughts were free they might not think as we do. 
And at all costs this disaster must be averted.’ So the oppo- 
nents of thought argue in the unconscious depths of their souls. 
And so they act in their chur<*lies, their schools, and their uni- 
versities.” 

Hortrand IIunsoII, H7/v Men Fhfht (New York, CIciUury, 1917), pp. 178-80. 

789. Not Impvrtevjjty but Vartko Ii]winTST\sMS 

“There should be no insistence that the teacher should pre 
serve what is <'alled ‘impartiality/ /.c., should express only 
those 4)pinions w^hich are held by the majority of the education 
authority. The liesl teachers are not impartial; they are men ol 
strong enthusiasms, to which they wisli t«) give expression in 
their leaching. The impartiality of the. learner is Ix^st secured 
by exposing him to lea<*heis with opjxisile prejudices, not by 
giving him only sucli teaching as will scTin colorless to men who 
think that the truth must lie what is commonly believed. If 
the result is sa^plicism as to all viol«*nl o()inions, so much the 
belter; that is the very attitude of mind that the modern world 
most needs in the mass of mankind.” 

Brrtrand Russtdl and Dora Riis^oll, Prospeefs of Industrial Cmlizaiion 
(New York, Centurv, J923), p. 255. 

790. The Unbeality of Schooling 

“The fatal defect of sc'hmils ... is their unreality. The 
only real problem with which any school presents its pupils is 
the problem of getting through school. The only real interest 
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in any textbook is an interest in getting up a subject for ex- 
amination.” 

C. E. Ayres, in New Republic, 43:25 (May 27, 1925). 

791. Education from the Social Point of View 

“All education proceeds by the participation of the individ- 
ual in the social consciousness of the race. This process begins 
unconsciously almost at birth, andds continually shaping the 
individuars powers, saturating his consciousness, forming his 
habits, training his ideas, and arousing his feelings and emo- 
tions. Through this unconscious education the individual 
gradually comes to share in the intellectual and moral resources 
which humanity has succeeded in getting together. He bexiomes 
an inheritor of the funded capital of civilization. The most 
formal and technical education in the world cannot safely de- 
part from this general process. It can only organize it or differ- 
entiate it in some particular direction.” 

John Dewoy, My Pedagogic Greed (Washington, Progressive Education 
Association, 1929. 1st ed, 1897), p. 3. 

792. School and Society 

“Whatever may l)e the view of the adult, the child knows 
but one society; and that is a society including persons of all 
ages. This does not mean that conflicts of interest may not oc- 
cur or that on occasion adults may not abuse and exploit chil- 
dren. ft does moan that in a proper kind of ssociety the rela- 
tionship is one of mutual benefit and regard in which the young 
repay in trust and emulation the protection and guidance 
provided by their elders. . . . Plac^ the child in a world of 
his own and you take from him the most powerful incentives 
to growth and achievement. Perhaps one of the greatest trag- 
edies of contemporary society lies in the fact that the child is 
becoming increasingly isolated from the serious activities of 
adults. Some would say that such isolation an inevitable 
corollary of the growing complexity of I he social order. In my 
opinion it is rather the product of a s(K;iety that is moved by 
no great commanding ideals and is consequently victimized by 
the most terrible form of human madness — the struggle for 
private gain. As primitive peoples wisely protect their children 
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from the dangers of actual warfare, so we guard ours from the 
acerbities of economic strife. Until school and society are bound 
together by common purposes the program of education will 
lack both meaning and vitality.” 

Ocorpe S. Counts. Ihire Hie School Build a New Social Order? (Nevr 
York, John Day, 1932), pp. 16 17. 

793 . llow THE CoMMuxnv Educvtes 

^"Almoat no child can escape his communiiy. lie may not like 
his parents, or the neijrlil)ois, or the ways of the world, lie may 
groan under the piocesses of livimr, and wish he were dead. 
Hut he goes on living, and he goes on living in the community. 
The life of the communiiy (lows alx^ul him, foul or pure: he 
swims in il, drinks it, goes to sleep in it, and wakes to the new 
day lo lind it still about him. He Ixdongs to it : it nourishes him, 
or Starves him, or poisons him: it gives him Ihe siibslancv of his 
life. And in the long run it lakes its loll ofhim, and all he is. . . , 

‘‘It may l)e that the continuous drenching of children in the 
life of Ihe community will evenlually stir some c'ommiiniiy, 
and the parents of the (‘hildien of that community, to an undc'r- 
sfanding of the fact that the primary thing alnnit a community 
is that it i*^ an cdncalional indrameni. The community likes its 
own defects loo well to give them over on its own account. And 
on the whole parents still hold the docliine that, in all essen- 
tial matters, ‘What was gocul enough for us, is good enough for 
our children!’ l^arenls want .heii cdiildicm to have more money, 
more houses, more* autojnobiles, more ])ovver, more show; but 
where are the parents who want tlnsr children lo have more 
ideas, inoie crdical inlcllnjence, more personal morality, more 
reconsiraclive initial ire, a gi eater degree of es( ape from the old 
folkway controls y 

Joseph K Hart \dult tJdmation (New \ork, Ci(Avell, 1027), pp 82 84. 

791 . School the Wider (^.ommlmty I-iIFE 

“The e\perinienlalist Ixdieves the <4clivitios of the schools 
must be more intimately connected with the activities of the 
wider communiiy life. As children grow older, artificial school 
projects are loo superficial to call out whole-hearted responses. 
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This is as it should be, foi maturing individuals cannot be ex- 
pected to derive nourishment for significant development apart 
from contacts with actual life-situations. Daie the schools be 
adventurous enough to ])ermit children to have meaningful 
intercourse with the wider community activities? Short of 
this, some l)elie\e they cannot meet the fundamental condi- 
tions for educational growth. ’ 

John 1^ Childs, Educafion and the PhUosophy of Experwicnialism (New 
York, Ccnlur>, 1931), pp l64-6'5 

795. S( HOOL 4^D Life 

‘‘At present, sch<K)l and society are, as regards the typical 
case, sliarpiy and widely separated. Thought and action in the 
two realms are divorced in space, in time, and in kind. The 
school is housed in a building set apait, peculiar \o its kind. 
This is but the outward and visible sign of an even grealei in- 
ner difference. So far as conterns the lx*sl-rcH’ogni/ed sihooi 
activities, the ordinary schiKil subjects, theie is in them but 
little of life with its inheiont thinking oi the injjeient testing 
of this thought by the inevitable ever-widening consequeiues 
to life. As most of the subjects are now conceived, it seems all 
but impossible that the kind of thought here desiied could 
find a place. Again -and still as regards the liesl-iecognized 
subjects- theie is, on the whole, but little connei lion between 
what is studied in school and what is going on in the world out- 
side. There is all but no opfMirtunity in thesi* school subjects 
for these young people to shaie with their elders in a<*lual so- 
cial activities. S(h<K)l as tomeived and defended is haidly, if 
at all, other than a supposed prepaiation foi a future adult 
stale. From this angle again are thought and action divorced, 
this time d dec'ade or moie. Effectual thinking— in teims of 
the relation of means to coiiseciuenci*- is thus again ail but im- 
possible. . . . 

“We wish ultimately that schooling shall reach into the thick 
of life itself, not social life as we now know it but that better 
kind we hoi>e to have. In that life the young will have abundant 
opportunity at close association with the old. So far as possible 
the young will share with the old in considering and reaching 
responsible decisions. Through all such, both young and old 
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alike will be building on the spot such social attitudes as seem 
after social consideration needed to care for the various mat- 
ters undertaken. The whole {>opulation, young and old alike, 
will be coiist'iously slijd>ing to criticize and improve society 
at any point of possibility and always for the common good. 
The thinking will always mean to lead to responsiide conse- 
quences and will expect to test itself accordingly. On no other 
basis can thinking reach its l)est quality. Results will be tested 
by shared observable outcomes. All aspects of life —economic, 
ethical, aesthetic- will be considered, as they occur, together, 
Iktuusc all do in fact bear on each other.** 

William H Kilpatiick Education and the Social C4ri8is (New York, 
Li\ (Tight, l*)32), pp 55 57 

7%. Otsi] View of VocATIo^AL Education 

(Instructions of a state director of \ocational training to the 
principal of a \(K'alional high school) 

‘‘This school should l>e run in the interest of industry, . , . 
So much linglish, history, and mathematics do more harm than 
good. . . . By the time your [four ycai high sc'hool] graduates 
ha\e woiked in a shop for llm^e or foui years they may want to 
l)ecoine foremen or supeiinlendents or something like that. . . , 
What we want \ou to do is to teach a boy to stand up to a lathe 
for nine hours a day for a dollar and a half a day and be satis- 
fied. . . . 

“ Yr)u should not teach girL to make their own clothes, but 
for the trade. No girl will do careful accurate work except under 
the exacting reipiirements of a customer.*’ 

RcpiJilod by I lit* prifKipid to tbeiHlitor 1*121. 

797. Life’s Eour\TioN as It Is and as It Might Be 

“Industry is today our only real sch(X)l of experienc^e, draw- 
ing on the most potent motives of life for the learning and pur- 
suing of the activities which constitute the industry. A large 
proportion of all the workers are minors in their most formati\e 
years. What are they learning in this s^'hool? The futility of 
effort, the discouragement of defeat, the cynicism which is 
bred by the hypocrisy of those in power, the hopelessness that 
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foresees ine>ilablc unemployment at forty or fifty, the indigence 
of dependence — Ihe concrete attitudes which we lightly refer 
to as ‘social unrest.’ Is there no remedy for such a condition? 
There is one, and that is to recover for work ils educational and 
cultural significance, stripping it of its sordid absorption in 
mere things and mere rewards, and so organizing it that chil- 
dren may have their happy place in it. This would mean slow 
ing it down to the point where overproduction would not result 
from the eraplo>meal of half the |>eople half Ihe time. And this 
in turn would mean Ihe Iranslatlon of profits into earnings. 
Belter a technical^ less ported induslrial scheme than one 
which destro>s itself because of ils single-minded devotion to 
financial gain 

“In accordance with the fantastic scheme I have just pro- 
posed, every worker would be a leather and would have time 
to devote lo helping children learn the skills and attitudes of 
his iob, whelhei this be weaving, selling, growing wck>1, polic- 
ing the streets, keeping house, nursing a patient, or trying a 
case in com t \s a mat ter of fa< t, all these activities are or have 
been shared with voiith \p|)renti<cship in musing is the com- 
mon practKO Childien oflui do the work of tiaflic officers. 
Rural lK)y s and gii Is still t ake pai I in the daily work of the farm. 
Many a vourigstei (ondiids lus own business, whether selling 
papers, blacking shoes, raising eggs for Ihe market, or running 
a printing press When such work is so conducted as lo help 
one learn ils skills and meanings without injury to himself, 
it is an education of the most etlectixe kind for the lac k of which 
those who merely ‘go lo s( hooF suffer all their lives ” 

Hugh ITartsliornt ( harcuier m Jhirnan Helniiom (New Yoik Sciibner, 
1<>32), pp 288 89 

798 laruc \iio> ion T^DrJs^RI\L ErnriLNC y 

“I’he gravest obstacle to the progress of education is the 
mateiiaiism which would sulioidinate the cultivation of human 
faculties to the exigencies, or alleged exigencies, of industry, 
which two generations ago condemned children of ten to in- 
human toil in factories and mines, which still permits many 
thousand young persons lo be sluntc*d in bcxly and mind by 
excessive and premature toil, and which regards the suggestion 
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of increased ediicalioiial expenditure as an inroad upon its 
riches or a menace fo its comfort. . . . 

“Men are first of all men, not animals, servants, or tools. The 
first aim of education, therefore, must be to make, not more 
effi<*ient workers, but belter men, l)eller citizens, and i)etter 
Cimstians. Much einplrasis is laid at the present lime uixm the 
contribution which education may make to frrodiictive edi- 
cienc>, and we do not under estimate the im]K)rtanee of leeh- 
nieal and professional trainiiif?. But, valuable as such training 
is ill its own sphere, it cannot, howc\er hijjhly it may be de- 
veloped, relieve the c<»inmunity of the duly <»f cultivating 
thrrnigh education those faculties of itiilialive, of judgment, 
and of intelligent s\in]iatliy with what is excellent in human 
achievement, which, liecsui^^ they are the otlribiites of man, 
are not distinctive ol any class or piotession of men. In par- 
tic'ular, Christians c^annot accept the view sometimes ad' anced 
which would regard a humane or lilK^al education as suitable 
only for those entering the professions, and which would esti- 
mate the succ'ess of the education offered to the great majority 
of the iiopuhrtion b> its abilitv to c[uallf> them for more effi- 
cient labor ill theii various cxi iipalions. There must be diver- 
sity of educational methods bc*c*ausc* there are cFn cTsities of gifts. 
But the basis of dillerentiatkm should be differences of taste 
or of ( apacily , noi di(lereiu'''s of class or of income. The manual 
worker iiecnls a liberal education for the same reason as the 
banister or the (locator— lhal he may develop his faculties and 
plav a reasonable part in the allair. of the community. . . . 

“The onl> souiicl basis for technical training e the cultiva- 
tion c)f mental alci tness, judgment, ind a sense c»f responsibility 
by means of education of a gciienl and non-utilitarian char- 
acter. A nation which aims primarily at developing to the full- 
est possible extent the character and intellect of its citizens may 
find that material ])iosiKMil> and commercial success are added 
to it. A nation which regards c'ducaf ion piimaiily as a means of 
converting its inemliers into more efficient inslniments of pro- 
duction is likel> not only to jeopardize its moral standards and 
educational ideals, but to clwover that by such methods it 
cannot attain even the limited success at which it aims.” 

Report qf //*c Archbi&hop's Fifth Committee (rz>ndon, 1918), pp 112-14. 
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799. An Ideal Occupational Distribution 

“The ideal which probably can never be attained, but which 
may be approximate, is such a redistribution of talent as to 
make each kind equally abundant with e\ery other in propor- 
tion to the need for it. If we could bring it about lhat hand 
laborers were so scarce and business managers so abundant 
that the comniunil y would gain or lose alKiut as much by the 
gain or loss of a single hand laborer as il would b> the gain or 
loss of a single manager, then we would have the ideal redistri- 
bution of human talent. Incidentally, of course, we should 
have an ideal ledislribution of wctdth, l>ecaus(‘ one kind of 
talent would be approximate^ as well paid as another. As has 
been said before, the ideal ('ondition can l>e approached, how- 
ever, only by training men out of, or away fiom, those oc- 
cupations where men are abundant inl<j those where men are 
scarce.” 

T N Carver, The Economy of Human Energy ('Vcw 'iork, MaciniHan, 
1924), p 170 

800. KnurAiioN Not Simply ior (iiiiLDRiN 

“Lntil recently, people have thought of education as some- 
thing for childien, something which a man eithei got oi missed 
in his early years, something which he geneiallv forgot in his 
mature years.” 

Everett Dean Marlin, T^it Meaning of a Lilwral Edtuaiwn (New York, 
Norton, 1926), pp I 2 

801. Adult EDUCAnoN 

“A fresh hope is astir, hrom rnan> ({uailers comes the c‘all 
to a new kind of education with its initial assumption affirm- 
ing lhat education is life not a mere preparation for an un- 
known kind of futuie living, ('lonsequenlly all static concepts 
of education which relegate the learning process to the period 
of youth are abandonee!. The whole of life i‘‘ learning, there- 
fore education can have no endings 'Phis new vent ure is called 
adult education not liecause it is confined to adults but liecause 
adulthcK)d, maturity, defines its limits. The concept is inclu- 
sive. ... No one, probably, needs adult education sc^ much 
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as the college graduate, for it is he who makes the most doubt- 
ful assumptions concerning the function of learning. 

“Secondly, education conceived as a process coterminous 
with life revokes about non-iwaiional ideals. . . . Adult edu- 
cation im)re accurately defined begins where \ocational educa- 
tion leaves ofl*. Its piirpose is to put meaning into the whole of 
life. . . . 

“The approach to adult education will be via the route of 
situafion^, not subjects. Our academic system has grown in re- 
verse Older: subjects and teachers consliUite the starting-point, 
students are s('<‘ondar>. In conventional cslucation the student 
is leqiiiied to adjust himself to an established curri( ulurn; hi 
adult education the cuniculuni is built around the student’s 
needs and interests, livery adult i>erson finds himself in spe- 
cific situations with respect to his work, his recreation, his 
family-life, his (*oinmunil\-life, el cetera situations which call 
for adjustments \dult education liegins at this point. Subject 
rnattei isbioughl into the situation, is pul towoik, when needed. 
Texts and teac'hers |)ld\ a new and seiondary rflle in this type 
ol edu(*ation, tliev must give way to the primary inqKirlance of 
the learnc^f . (Indeed, as we shall si'e later, the teac'her of adults 
bc'coines also a Icwner ) The situation-approach to education 
means that the learning pnieess is at the outset given a setting 
of realil>. JiitelHgence perfoims its function in relation to ac- 
tualities, not absti act ions.” 

J^^diiard C I indotiian The Meaning of Adult Education fNew York, 
New llepubbc PP b 9 

802. Tiiokndiki. on Agi.. and [.earning 

“On the average, at the present lime, individuals probably 
ieain muc'h less per year from twenty -live to forty-five than 
llu‘y did from five to twenty-five. . . . The learning of adults 
is [however] rarely luL At the least, they learn a host of con- 
crete particulars; new names and laces, new itein^ about auto- 
mobiles, baseball players, movie stars: what ‘they are wearing’ 
this year, and the like; some new skills as their jobs change and 
new recreations attract them; and a few general ideas about 
the war, prohibition, socialism, or religion. At the most, as in 
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the case of the scientific investigator or historical scholar, paid 
for learning in money or esteem or both, they may learn much 
more than they did in childhood. 

“The decrease in learning, which does, on the average, occur, 
may be explained by various combinations of the four factors, 
general health and energy, ability to loam, interest in learning, 
and op(M)rt unity. . . . 

“If we keep on learning we may expect to lose less of our abil- 
ity to learn. We might even iner^^ase it enough year by >ear by 
practice to outweigli the losses due to the third factor of a weak- 
ening due to an essential, unavoidable inner decay. . . . 

“We can assert with reasonable surety that the fact of inner 
growth favors adults in coinpaiison with children. Unless it is 
counterbalanced by factors acting in the opposite direction, 
inner growth gives the person from twen1>-five to forty-five as 
good an abilil> to learn as he bad from twenty to twenty-five, 
a belter ability than he had from fifteen to twenty, and a much 
better ability than lie had from live to fifteen.” 

Edward L. ThonitMke, Adult Learmruj (New York, Matnitllan, J928), 
pp. 1 16 17. 133, 129. 

80 ! 1 . Professional Part in Adult Education 

“How do wo distinguish adult ediieation as the wliole people 
studying their inherent profilesns fioin adult education as one 
of the professional concerns of educators*^ The answer seems 
clear. Education whexcver found is best conceived as a self- 
active pnK'ess. If we ai'cepl democraev, wo shall wish as wide- 
spread and oiler tiial s(u<i> of r'oinrnon problrmis among the 
whole people as can bo got. 'Iliis is lK)lh the democratic and the 
educativ e way of life. But the art r)f studying together is a mai- 
ler w hich can itself lie studied. Research in such will be needed, 
materials to help group study must lie prepared, leaders and 
organizers will reriiiire professional preparation - in short, at 
least for the coming decades if not forever, we shall need pro- 
fessional workers to foster and guide at least some of the proc- 
esses of the wider adult study. . . . 

“Universal adult study of life’s problems having become nec- 
essary, the profession of education must accept the enlarged 
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responsibility. Adult education, of a new kind and degree, 
enters as a necessary constituent of any inclusive social and edu- 
cational outlook.” 

William IT Kilpattick, in The Educational Frontier (Now York, Century 
1933), pp 130-31 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE EDUCATI\E PROCESS 

801. Thorndike on Schooling and Growing 

“The history of s(‘h<Miliii^ does not warrant a bi^yoled opti 
mism ooncernin^? bi‘hools as benefactors to inner f^rowlh. They 
have indeed been chief sinners. Xccoidinf? to the best nresent 
theor>, the silent, motionless, momoii/in;' elementary sch(K>l, 
which was in vo^ue niilil al[>oiil a ^eneialion a^cs repressed and 
thwarted and deforme<l mental ^prowth." 

Kdwaid L Flioindiko, Adull I eaniintf (JSow If oik, Maunillan, 1928), 
p 187. 


803. OiR Failirh at Ti:\rurNG 
“Our secondary schools are not e\en leasonably successful 
in settiiif; iip attitudes so faxorable to the subjects presented 
that aii> respectable fraction of students, even of those who 
have bc*en stainfvd as successful, enouf^h for them to con- 
tinue their studies in hif^her institutions or independently. It 
is a well known fact that those studcmts who enter collef?es to 
a lai#;e extent refuse to elect, when they have the privile^^e, 
further stud> in sulrjects to which Ihc^y have devoted much times 
perhaps the major part of their time, in hij^h scImkiIs. \nd the 
phenomenon of men and women indc*pendentl> continuing' the 
pursuit and use of the foieii?n lanj'uaf'cs, mathematic's, history, 
English literature, and science to which they have been intro- 
duced is so rare as alwa>s to evcile comment.” 

Thomas II briggs, in Juntor-Scninr High (Jleariwj House, 6.76 77 

(Oct 1931). 


806. Classical Edlc'atjon 

“The mistake of making the records and remains of the past 
the main material of education is that it cuts the vital connec- 
tion of pret*ent and past, and tends to make the past a rival of 

114 
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the present and the present a more or less futile imitation of 
the past. Under such circumstances, culture becomes an orna- 
ment and solace; a refuge and an asylum. Men escape from the 
crudities of the present to live in its imagined refinements, in- 
stead of using what the past offers as an agency for refining 
these crudities." 

John Dowry, Democracy and Edofaiton (Now York, Maornillan, 1916), 

p. 88. 


807. Emerson on the Real Educ\tion 

‘‘The regular cour^^ of studies, the years of academical and 
professional education, have not yielded me ix'tter facts than 
some idle b(M)ks under the bench at liUtin School. What we do 
not call education is more precious than that whii’h we call w>. 
We form no guess, at the lime of receiving a thought , of its tn^mr 
paralive value. \nd edu(‘ation often wastes its effort in at- 
tempts to thwart and balk this natural magnetism, which is 
sure to select what belongs to it.'" 

Italph Waldo Kinorson. “Spiritual Laws,*’ in Ensays, First Scries (Cente- 
nary (»d. Bosion, Houghton \1ifllin, 1903), p. 133. 

808. Lj:\rmng Com1’>! Informally 

“l-iOl anyone re\iew what he lias learned in life. He will find 
that his ethudh'^e and living knowledge has come in the most 
informal and seeiningl> casual manner, ft has cryslalized about 
iinexpectfKl nuclei. ('hancT happenings have aroust'd interest, 
and interest has bred ciirii»sily, and curiosity has begotten 
learning. Most of what passes for learning is a kind of pitiful 
alTeclalion. The student says, ‘ 1 have had' Latin or chemistry, 
or ‘ I look’ science or litoiature. All is safely in the past or the 
perfetd tense, as if it were an attack of pleurisy or a boil." 

Juim^s lTur\e> Hobinson, The Ihunanizing of Knowledge (New York, 
Doruri, 1923), p. 83. 


809. K I92:i Forfcast 

** Eventually our sehtMils will, in certain respects, resemble 
great manufacturing plants. The achievement tests will be- 
come accurate gauges of the educational (manufacturing) proc- 
esses. In each subject the children will pass through a given 
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number of steps in as definite and sequential an order as the 
steps in a manufacturing process. The standard tests will meas- 
ure the accomplishments as the machine products are gauged. 
Each process within each subject will be mastered before an 
advance is made. Each process will be taught by an expert^ 
automatic devices and machines being used where possible. 

"*The achievement tests compel the child to aim each educa- 
tional effort at one object where we are now aiming at a flock. 
For a certain definite and limited time, each child will attack 
his own specific difficulty after the application of the test has 
shown him what that difficulty is. The children will be grouped 
in such a manner that all who are overcoming a specific ob- 
stacle concentrate their efforts upon it at the same time.” 

T^mard Power, in N.E.A. Bulletin of Elementary School Principals, 
2:16 (1923). 

810. Education as Conformity to a Uniform Pattern 

“The whole spirit in which education is conducted needs to 
be changed, in order that children may be encourag^ to think 
and feel for themselves, not to acciuiesce passively in the 
thoughts and feelings of others. It is not rewards after the event 
that will produce initiative, but a certain mental atmosphere. 
There have been times’ when such an atmosphere existed: the 
great days of Greece, and Elizabethan England, may serve as 
examples. But in our own day the tyranny of vast machine- 
like organizations, governed from above by men who know 
and care little for the lives of those whom they control, is kill- 
ing individuality and freedom of mind, and forcing men more 
and more to conform to a uniform pattern.” 

Bertrand lUissell, Political Ideals (New York, Century, 1917), pp. 24-25. 

811. Education for a Pyramidal Society 

“For a pyramidal society putting a severe strain on obe- 
dience the safest and best education is one that wears away the 
energy of youth in mental gymnastics, directs the glance towards 
the past, cultivates the memory rather than inquiry, teaches 
to versify rather than to think.” 

£. A. Ross. Social Cotdrol (New York, Macmillan, 1915), p. 172. 
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812. Teaching Cbildben the Spread-Eagle Attitude 

“ In the Constitutional Convention were assembled the great- 
est body of men, from the standpoint of physical vigor, mental 
acumen, and moral courage, that ever met together for human 
achievement. . . . it is to the everlasting discredit . . . of all 
foreign countries, that they have failed to make it [the Constitu- 
tion] their model. 

“The wilting and adoption of our Constitution was unques- 
tionably the greatest and most iraixirtant human achievement 
since the (Creation, and as an event it ranks in history second 
only to the Birth of Christ.” 

Harry F. At>»ood, Keep God in American Ilittory (Chicagu, Laird & 
Lee, 1919), pp 4 5. 

813. Ftnisey o]n Habituation Before the Age op 
Reasoning 

“The transmission of fundamental institutions is i>rimarily 
a mailer of habituation, and that before children arrive at the 
age of reasoning, 1'he habituation ujion which the permanence 
of institutions depends precedes thinking and delilierated choice 
u]Mm the part of the younger generation to whom the institu- 
tions are being transmitted. The social processes to be trans- 
mitted should be selecled after much deliberation and choice, 
as lias just been pointed out, but delilieralion and choice upon 
the part of the child’s elders, not upon his own part. It is as 
silly lo expect the child to select the social processes which he is 
to inherit as to expect him to build for himself the city into 
which ho is to l>e Ixini. (^lonservative education fears the shal- 
low democracy of current educational theory because its over- 
emphasis upon individual choice throws the resiionsibility 
for social selection and conservation too much upon the chil- 
dren. To be sure, we have no right to impose institutions and 
the habits of which they are constituted upon our children, ex- 
cept such as racial experience makes it reasonably certain that 
they will thank us for when they do"' arrive at the age of dis- 
cernment. Precisely what those habits and institutions are it 
is our bounden duty, therefore, to know; and for the jierform- 
anee of that duty they will hold us responsible. Nor can we 
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shirk that responsibility by giving them, instead, a "problem- 
solving attitude/ For if we give them only attitudes instead of 
the sound solutions which they have a right to expect from our 
generation, they will be swamped with the problems of their 
own day plus those of our day that we have left unsolved for 
them; for there are problems that cannot be postponed with- 
out growing like a rolling snowball. In which case the ‘prob- 
lem-solving attitude,’ of which we prattle so glibly, will not ex- 
cite their gratitude, when once they get their eyes open to the 
predicament that our folly has gotten them into. But having 
once decided what institutions and social processes are to be 
transmitted, the first process in the pedagogy of that transmis- 
sion is habituation. Children must first be habituated to what 
racial experience has demonstrated t.o be good; later the habits 
should be rationalized for them.” 

Rass L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Editcalion (New York, 
Macmillan, 1928), pp. 467-68. 

814. The Japanese Samurai Ideal 

“My first lessons were from the ‘Four Books of Confucius.* 
... I was only six years old, and of course 1 got not one idea 
from this heavy reading. . . . Sometimes I would . . . ask 
my teacher the meaning. His reply invariably was: ‘Medita- 
tion will untangle thought from words,’ or ‘A hundred times 
reading reveals the meaning.’ Once he said to me, ‘You are 
too young to CDniprehend the profoundly deex) tK)oks of Con- 
fucius.’ . . . 

“ My priest-teacher taught these books with the same rever- 
ence that he taught his religion — that is, with all thought of 
worldly comfort put away. . . . Throughoiil, my two-hour les- 
son he never moved the slightest fraction of an inch except with 
his hands and his lips. And I sat before him on the matting in an 
equally correct and unchanging position. Once I moved. . . . 
I was restless and swayed my body slightly, allowing my 
folded knee to slip a trifle from the proper angle. The faintest 
shade of surprise crossed my instnictor’s face; then very quietly 
he closed his book, saying gently but with a stem air: ‘Little 
Miss, it is evident that your mental attitude today is not 
suited for study. You should retire to your room and meditate.* 
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My little heart was almost killed with shame. . . . The memory 
of that moment hurts like a bruise to this very day. . . . 

“With the first gleam of sunrise . . . Ishi came to wake 
me [for the examinalioii]. 1 1 was bitterly cold. . . . Since the 
absence of l)odily ccjinfort meant inspiration of mind, of course 
1 wn)tc in a room withoul a fire. Our architecture is of tropi- 
cal origin; so the lack of Ihe little brazier of glowing charcoal 
brought the tempera lure down to that of the outside. Japa- 
nCvse picture-writing is slow and careful work. I froze my An- 
gers that morning without knowing it until 1 looked back and 
saw my good nurse softly crying as she watched my jnirple 
hand. The training of children, even of my age, was strict in 
those dayvS, and neither she nor I moved until I had finished 
my task. . . . 

‘*The ne(‘essity of this rigid discipline was never questioned 
by anyone.” 

Etsii limgaki Sugirnoto, 1 Jhtughlerof the Samurai (CJardrn City, Double- 
day Pago, |>|i. 22. 

813, TriK PsYCiiOLCKJY OF External versi s Internal 

("ONTROL 

‘‘Modern psychology is parti«‘ularly concerned with avoid- 
ing the terminology of purpose and eonsciousness, not because 
purpose and consciousness are unrealities, but l>ecause they 
imply a point of view wlii(*h does not yield to Ihe scientiAc ap- 
proach or is fniitless for cop*rol. Iliere is no not'd to deny pur- 
|K)se. It exists and is a m(»st |K)wcrful force. But the psychol- 
ogy whif‘h admits ptir|}ose as an explanation is a l)ealen srience. 
It admits failure. It pro|K)ses to ailopt an unanalyzable con- 
cept because it is loo la/y to adopt the slow and painstaking 
experimentation necessary to make the analysis. , . . Pur- 
povse as a psychological concept is also useless as a control of 
conduct. Since purj)ose resides within the man, we are not told 
how to form or stimulate it. But a ccnicepl of conditioned re- 
sponse, to use one hyi)othesis of mofleni psychology, leads im- 
mediately to a method of control. Such a concept provides edu- 
cation with a technktue.” 

I^ercival M. Symonds, The Nature of Conduct (New York, Marmillao, 
1928), pp. 8-9. 
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816. The Act in Toto Determines the Act in Detail 

“The dafly activities of life are belter represented by the 
dog coining at the sound of the whistle than by the simple re- 
action or the reflex. Behavior usually comes in lengths, not in 
separate reactions. You put on your coal and hat ; you go out 
to the garage; you start the car; you back out; you take on 
your passengers; you drive them to the station. Thus one might 
list the acts performed in a certain quarter of an hour. Each of 
these acts includes a series of smaller acts leading up to some 
end result. When you start upon each series, you are starting 
towards the end-result of I hat series. You are set for that end- 
result. You have embarked upon a certain total aclivily, which 
immediately bei’omes your ‘activity in progress,’ and mofi- 
vales all the detailed movements or pre])ara1ory reactions com- 
posing the total activity. What you arc doing in toio determines 
what you do i)iecemeal.” 

R. S. Woodwordi. Psychology (New \ork. Holt, 1929), p. 238. 

817. Learning as Creative De\ung wtiii NcIVelty 

“From this discussion [on the nature of behavior! comes 
new light on what ‘learn’ means. Where the organism faces 
a novel situation, old re^^nises will not sullice. A new response 
is called for or failure confronts. If fortunate, the organism will 
contrive a respouM' new to it and adc(|iiate to cope with the novel 
difllcully. Such a contriving we call learning. A dog is upset at 
being shut in an enclosure, lie linds or contrives a way out . It 
works. 'J''hen*aflcr, if shut in, he uses liis new-found exit (or, more 
exactly, his newly coritrive<l resixnise). He has learned how to 
meet the situation. Since he did not have this way of responding 
before, we may, if we wish, say that he has created a response 
novel to him. . . . Each act of learning adds a certain change 
and increment to the very stnicture of the organism itself.” 

William H. Kilpatrick, “A Reamstructed Tlieory of the Educative 
Process,” in Teachers College Record^ 32:532 33 (Mar. 1931). 

818. How Gestalt 1)nj)erstands Learning 

“The first major fact of learning . . . evident at the out- 
set in the animal scale, is that movements are directicnaL . . • 
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They are made iu the roiirse of resolving a stress of some kind 
toward equilibrium. . . , 

“The second important fact derived from the preceding ani- 
mal studies is that directional activities (X'cur where discrim- 
ination is involved. This type of directional activity was 
present as low down in the animal scale as the goldfish. ITie gold- 
fish made a choice between three lights ... A (‘hoice involves 
the perception of one stimulus in its relation to others, or in 
other words, it involves insight. , . . 

“The essence of the learning prcM'ess is discoi^ery. ... If 
the essence of the learning ]>rcK*ess is discovery, learning mast 
come about by way of creative work. WT^ere drill mellMKls are em- 
ployed the child learns through making discoveries if he learns 
at all, but his progress i< retardctl. . . . 

“The third major point derived from a study of learning in 
the animal scale is that specialized nm^nients are made in the 
course of arriving at goals. . . . 

“The relationship must be jXTceived in the course of a v/rife- 
ingly creative type of response. All of these fads may be summa- 
rized by the statement that, in the animal kingdom, there is ol>- 
serv^able a definite evolution of creative insight. It is this fact 
that should determine the attitude of education toward the 
child. Learning, any form of achievement, is creative. This is 
a law of organic life.” 

Hayrnond H, Wh<'pI(T and IVanris T. Perkins, Pmietples oj Menial 
Development (New \ork, (Inmell, i *32), pji IIH 21. 

819. 110LLIA((iWOIITH\s CoNtUiPTlON OF LeABNINO 

“Ijearning is that process in which small details of a total 
situation (*ome to be able to produce an act or consequent 
which at first re(|uired the whole situation for its production. 
Another way of saying this, as we have already seen, is that 
learning is the process whereby signs or symbols come to have 
meaning. 

“ It is essential to get it elearly in mind that learning actually 
w this process. The details of a situation actually come to pro- 
duce the response appropriate to the whole situation of wliich 
they once were parts. They do this directly; they lead imme- 
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diale]y to such acts, images, feelings, or other results, just as 
directly as originally the whole situation led to such results.” 

IT L llolHng^ivorth, Educational Psychology (New York, Appleton, 
1933), pp. 30 31. 

820. Holling WORTH Avoros the “Law of SiFFKfr” 

“The buint child shuns the fire, Rol because pain did any- 
thing to his movements, but because, since that pain, the stim- 
ulus has changed. It is no longer ‘flame plus cuiiosily’; it is 
now ‘llan»e plus fear.’ 

“For the piesenl stimulus is not merel> the flame, which may 
be, for the tireman, an abstract and isolated object. The pres- 
ent stimulus is the total situation of the inoment, the romplete 
antecedent of present l)eha\ior. This includes llie seen flame, 
plus the imaged pain, plus the feaiful emotion redintegrated 
b> the llaine on the basis of the previous context. The ‘avoid- 
ing leactkms’ are not merely to the flame but to this total situ- 
ation. Once the stimulus was visual pattern, ]>lus inleiest; now 
it is visual pattern, plus imaged pain pallein, plus Emotional 
tone of strong foiu.” 

II. L Ifollingworth, Psychology (New york, \pplelon 1928), pp 218 19 

821. No LlARM^G FROM Ml RLl UEPETinON 

“It has iK'en supfMised by inan> in the ])ast that the men- 
repetition of a situation, in and of itsidf, somehow causes learn- 
ing. ... 

“So far as 1 can now see, the lepetition of a situation in and 
of itself has no s<»lecti\e fKJwer. Jf a ceitain slate ol atlaiis acts 
upon a man 10,000 times, he will, so far as any intiinsk* action 
of the 10,000 repetitions is concerned, respond in the same way 
to the last thousand as to the lirsl. The lepetition of a situa- 
tion may change a man as little as the repetition of a message 
over a wire changes the wire. In and of itself, it may tea(‘h him 
as little as the message teac hes the switidiboard. [n particular, 
the inoie frecfuent connections are not sele(*ted by their greater 
frequency .” 

Jidward L Thorndike, Human Ijcarninq (New Yoik, C nliiry, 1931), 
pp. 10, 14. 
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822. The Manual Labor Psychology (1839) 

“The Manual Labor System is moreover calrulaled to pro- 
mote habits of indiistr>, frugality and eeoiiom^. Whatever is 
frequently lepealed, by the inlluence of lhat i-epetilion ujKm 
a law of our (onstitution, bei*omes a habit, and if originally of- 
feiishe loses by degrees that oftensi\ eness, and becomes not 
only easy or agreeable, but e\en desirable.” 

H M. Sandorb, XaMiciory AddrebS, Mcicer liiiixerdlv, 1839 (printed 
1840), p. 13. 

823. Mam SI\l^^LT\^EOl^s LcARNrNos Inemtabi^ 

In considering ediic at ional <iiilcoines the usual \iew has Ireeii 
in the case of any one at tivilv to tix almost e\clnsi\e alfention 
upon one primary outcome, the knowledge or skill immediately 
sought, for instance, a given list of spelling words, a given les- 
son in giammar, or a given even! described in history. It has 
been assumed lhat one thing and one onlv could be learned at 
a lime; thal the propei business of th#^ school was to fix such a 
list ol things in a desirable older and to see that they were 
learned. Childien have usually Ix^en inoinoted or not according 
as they have or have not learned ihe cpiola piesc’iilred for the 
term or yeai ; and teachers are often juilged upon the success of 
their classes in this iespe<*l. 

The advocales of Ihe |)oinl of view here under consideration 
challcmge the assumption Ihe one Ihina and only one can be 
learned at a time. They believe conliariwise thal no child can 
learn just one thing at a tiinc\ W hether we like it or not, whether 
we know it or not, «r child learning th<‘ multipli(*ation coinbina- 
lions is also at Ihe same lime learning something aliout daw- 
dling oi not dawdling. The wav he studies his multiplication 
fixes or lends to fix him somewhere on the dawdling-aleit-man- 
ner-of-learning scale; and his (losition on this sc*ale is soinelimes 
just as important as the thing which he and <he teacher, both 
with a curious narrowness of vision, thought he was learning 
singly and alone. There are, inoieovei, inanyr olher scales on 
which he is simuUaneously rc'gisleiing himsedf: the sc*ale of 
liking or disliking aiithmelic; the scale of liking oi disliking 
school and teacher (how many of our children leave schcxii ii& 
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soon as the law allows?) ; the scale of self-respect; the scale of a 
just or unjust estimate of one’s powers; the scale of believing 
that it does or does not pay to try; the scale of believing that 
books and schools have nothing or something to do with life 
as I and my family know it and believe in it; the scale of be- 
b'eving that I have succeeded in the degree that I have “put it 
over” the teacher; the sc^le of b^ieving that teachers, prin- 
cipals and the whole tribe of law-givfers and law-enforcers wher- 
ever found do or do not represent a tyrannical effort to suppress 
real living. 

There are, to be sure, many questions regarding these various 
scales and the transfer of the attitudes so built to other situa- 
tions. But who can question that there are many such learn- 
ings going on in each child all the lime, and that the sum of the 
concomitant, incidental, or by-product learnings may and often 
does vastly overshadow the specific school learnings, and may 
in the end determine whether the child shall continue in school 
and what he shall do in life? 

William H. Kilpatrick, Adapted from Teachers College Becgjrd^ 22:313-14 
(Sept. 1921). 

824. Man Naturally Lazy 

“Man is by nature Jazy.” 

J. K. F. iloseiikranz. The Philosophy of Education (Trans, by Brackett. 
New York, Appleton, 1894. 1st ed. 1848), p. 116. 

825. Children Not Lazy but Indolent 

“Children are seldom ‘lazy,’ but they are normally and con- 
stitutionally ‘indolent.’ In other words, they arc not inactive, — 
activity indeed may be called the first law of child nature, — 
but they are averse to continued effort along a given line; they 
abhor monotony.’’ 

William G. Bagley, The Educative Process (New York, Macmillan, 1905), 
pp. 103-4. 

826. Motivation Defined 

Motivation is “the stimulation of a desire upon the part of 
the learner to master the subject matter presented.” 

H. W. Nutt, Principles of Teaching High School Pupils (New York, 
Century, 1922), p. 109. 
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827. Motivation and Drill 

“The most effective device that can he applied to learning is 
to increase the amount of drill or pracJice. The prime function 
of motivation is to make the drill or prac^lice palatable.” 

Peidval M Symond*^ and Doris H. Chase, “Practice vs. Motivation,’' in 
Journal of Educaiwnal Psychology, 20:31 (Jan. 1929). 

828. Humbugging the Child 

“It is just because civilized schmling requires us, due to its 
inherent and essential fund ion, to offer its mental material to 
the child in advance of his natural interest in it that teachers, 
elementary teachers in particular, must be skillful in the in- 
vention of artificial situations that will inveigU the child into 
a semblance of in I crest, ll should be clearly undersIcKMi that 
motivation is artiliciaK not natural. Its trick is fortuitously 
to create a sort of counterfeit situation that will ‘condition’ 
the child's iiiteresi to civilized interests. There is a sense in 
which motivation is effective just in tlie degree in which the 
teac’her succeeds in humbugging the ctiild.” 

Hoss L Finn(*>, A Sociological Philosophy of Education (New York, 
MurmiUan, 1928), p. 361. 

829. The Inadequacy of the Effort Theory 

“While we are congratulating ourselves upon the well dis- 
ciplined habits which the pupil is acquiring, judged by his abil- 
ity to reproduce a lesson when called upon, we forget to com- 
miserate ourselves because the deeper intellectual and moral 
nature of the child has secured absolutely no discipline at all, 
but has been loft to follow its own capnees, the disordered sug- 
gestions of the moineiil, or of past experience. I do not see how 
anyone can deny that the training of this internal imagery is 
at least equally inijiorlant with the development of certain 
outward habits f)f action. For myself, when it comes to the 
mere moral question and not a question of practical conven- 
ience, 1 think it is infinitely more imiKittant. Nor do I see how 
anyone at all familiar with the great mass of existing school 
work can deny that the greater part of the pupils are gradually 
forming habits of divided attention. If the teacher is skillful 
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and wide-a'wake, if she is what is termed a good disciplinarian, 
the child will indeed leani lo keep his senses inienl in certain 
ways, but he will also learn to direct the fruitful imagery, which 
oonstilutes the value of what is before his senses, in tolally 
other diieclions. 1 do not think it would be well for us lo have 
to face the actual psychological condition of the maiority of 
the [Hipils that leave oui schools. We should find this division 
of attention and the resulting disintegration so gieal that we 
might l)e discouraged from all future endeavor. None the less, 
it is well for us to n'cogni/e that this stale of things exists, and 
that it is I he inevil able outcome of those conditions which 
require the simulation of attention without re((uiiing its es- 
sence ” 

John ntwo>, Intirciifas Uelaiedio Will in 2nd Suppkrnonl lo the fferlmrt 
Yeai Itook for pp J6 

810. WiiLiN Imiiusi Is Phopi n 

“ Intel esi is nojinal and leliaiue upon it edui alionally legit- 
imate ill the dcgice in which the activity in quest ion involves 
glow til or devel<»pment interest is illegilimatelY^ised in the 
degiee in which it is either a symptom or a cause of anested 
development in an act i\il>. . 

“When inteiest is objectexi to as merc*l> amusement or fool- 
ing or a lernjK)rai\ excitation (or when in educational piaclire 
it does mean simph such things), it will l>e found that the in- 
teiest in question is something which attaclu^s merely to a 
monientarv activity apail fioin il> place in an enduring ac'- 
tivit> an activity that develops through a period of time. 
When this hapjMms, the object that aiouses (what is called) 
inteiest is c'sIcsuikhI just on the basis of the momentary reaction 
it calls out, the immediate pleasuie it exc‘ites. ‘Interest’ so cre- 
ated is abuoiinal, foi it is a sign of the dissipation of energy; it 
is a symptom that life is being cut up into a series of discon- 
nected reactions, each one of whic’h is esU'emed by itsedf apart 
from what it does in cari’>ing forward (oi developing) a consec- 
utive activil y . Vs we have alread> seen, it is one thing to make, 
say, number inteiesling by merely attaching to it other things 
that happen to c'all out a pleasurable reaction; it is a radically 
different sort of thing to make it interesting by introducing it 
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so that it fiinrlions as a p:onuine means of carrying on a more 
inclusive activity ” 

John Dowcv, Interest and Effort m Education (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
19J3),pp.4l 43. 

831. JoH^ Dewly on M\kiing Things Interesting 

“I know of no more clemorali/ing doctnne -when taken 
literally than the ass(Mlion of some of the opiK)nenls ol inter- 
est that after subject matter has been selet'led, then the teacher 
should make it interesting." [Interest and Effort (Houghloii 
Miniin, 1913), p. 23.] ‘‘>Mien things have to l>c made inleie^lin*^ 
it is l)ecause interest itself is wanting. Moieover, the phiasc i 
a mibnomei. The thing, the object is no njoie inteiesting tha i 
it was befoie. The appeal is simply made to the child's love of 
pleasure. He is excited in a given diiection with the hopi* that 
somehow or other during this excitation he will assimilate 
something otherwise lepiilsive." [Interest as Related to ill, 
2nd Supplement to llerbart Year 13<x)k lor 1893, p. 216.] 

832. The Probij.vi or Lf’ tuning to Sruo\ 

*‘Ijearning how to study should l>egm in the element arv 
sch(K>ls. The problem comineiices, tluTefons with methods of 
teaching the child, . . . 

‘*INo pu]iil will leain how to study without tiu* iviU to learn 
and without a definite goal, lie can be given this wih to leain 
only by making the task inteiesting and necesmry for his ha])pi- 
ness. The hap])iness that piomoles learning is not the liappi- 
uess from a biibe. Such joys are over wlien the giade is re 
ccived! \ geogiaphy le-,son alxnit South Vmeiica, for examjile 
may lie in the nature of an imaginary trip that the child makes, 
but the scenes on the way sh<iuld be sciTies that the child would 
see, not what an adult would see. When these conditions aie 
luKilled the child not only wanh to learn, but must; he will 
spend extra lime in .solving problems and accumulating facts 
about geography, outside of the sc’hcxdroom. He cannot under- 
stand that the study of geography will make him an intelligent 
citizen; bat he can understand that foreign lands are populated by 
interesting people, living interesting lines, and having interesting 
ideas; his geography can be a story that one reads for pleasure. 
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The goal is definite, in this case, for it is his own. When the im- 
posed goal is the abstract one of an adult, the child will not 
grasp it; instead, he sets up goals of his own, and if he cannot 
them In the subject matter, which is usually the case, he 
will find them in daydreaming, getting by, or cheating the 
teacher. He should and could, if the chances were given him, 
pursue the task with the same enthusiasm that he learns foot- 
ball and baseball.” 

Itaymond H. Wheeler and Francis T. Perkins, Principles of Menial 
Developfnent (New York, (Crowell, 1932), pp 403 4. 

833. Study Defined 

Study is a seiies of activities which are responses to situa- 
tions created by an assignmenl.” 

Maxie N Woodrinf? and CihIIc W Flemming, in Teachers (College Pecordt 
30.46 (Oet. 1928). 


831. Subject Matti::r Defined 

“Subject mailer of learning is identical \^ilh all the objects, 
ideas, and principles which enter as resources or obstacles into 
the continuous inlenlional pursuit of a course of action.” 

John De^e>, Deniocrucy anti EduraUon (New Yoik, Marmillan, 1916), 

p 162 

835. The Static CoiscrpriONS or Knowlidc.e and the 
Learning Process 

“For many, many generations -from the beginning of man 
alinobt to now — the world changed but slowly; so slowly that 
seldom was any significant change noted. History for the most 
part did not exist, so thal there was seldom any way of telling 
how the arts and inslitulions had originated. ... In general, 
older and mf)re privileged people were the authoritative custo- 
dians — the elders in the tribe or nation, parents in the family, 
the master class as over against slaves or other underlings. 
Authoritative handing down was the acknowledged basis of 
knowledge. To these men the very nature of knowledge as ex- 
isting prior to the act of learning was such that it ro(]uired this 
treatment. . . • 
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“Under such circumstances any conception of learning was 
the correlative of such a conception of knowledge. As knowl- 
edge was basically a handing down on authority, so to learn 
was basically«acquisition and acceptance on authority. At a 
later day when writing was invented, there came in favored 
regions an accumulation of written matter. . . . 

“In keeping with tradition, knowledge was put down au- 
thoritatively in textbooks. The duly of tlie pupil was to accept 
and acquire the knowletlge sri set out. Docility as a virtue thus 
got its common meaning. The sign and test of learning was 
primarily the ability to give back on demand wlial was found 
in the book. Study meant the process — l>pically rote memo- 
rization -of accpiiring an assignment. The curriculum was the 
oiderly arrangement of what was thus to l)e sturlied and learned. 
An old Swedish writer has well expressed the general idea under- 
lying this older procedure. The teacher gathers the fruit from 
the tree of knowledge, chews it, and the greatest virtue in the 
pupil is to swallow easily and readily. . . . 

“With these conceptions strongly enlrenched as to the nature 
of know ledge and th(‘ meaning of learn, the main (fueslion was 
how lK*st to get such learning done. When numbeis of pupils 
began to increase, the graded school with annual (or semi-an- 
nual) promotion was devised as a piece of institutional machin- 
ery for managing this mass learning. The course of study set 
out each year’s quota - as well it could on such a theory -and 
those who niasl#'red the annu »l quota, as shown by test, were 
promoted to the next grade. The point here to be insisted on 
is that this piece of institutional machinery exactly depends on 
the traditional conceptions of knowledge and leain. Knowl- 
edge (as existing before the act of learning can begin), learn 
(in the traditional sense above described), testing, promotion — 
these lour fit together as do hand and glove, h^ach implies and 
fits info the other.” 

William H. Kilpatrick, “A Ret'onstructcd Theory of the Educative 
Process,” in Teachers CoUeqe Record, 32.545 4'* ^Mar. 1931). 

836. Acquiring and Storing 1ni?drmation 

“The acquiring and storing up of information is in itself a 
worthy aim for junior high school courses the House of Thought 
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is not worthily to be built until there are brought together in 
one place all the materials for the building. A pathetic and dis- 
giaceful amount of lime and energy has been wasted by con- 
scientious U'acheis in trying to foice imraatuBe children to 
think deeply about the things of which they have but just be- 
gun to learn, because of the insistence of misguided educators 
Ibat children must apply e\ei> thing they tind out at once. Let 
the lime in the junior high school lather be given to the ac- 
quisition oi facts, thoroughl> learned, arranged in oidejly 
se(jucnces, cleaily undefsiooil in their concrete narrative as- 
pects; but, except when cleaily demanded by the children 
dieinsoKes, let the theoietical, absliacl, contiovoisial, and 
application asfiec ts be lelL until the sliidents aie more maluie 
and n)oie broadly piepared to go surely in those moie diflicult 
paths.” 

tiaucc's M r Mon house in If i\hrtcal OulUnfL I *5 1 >7 (Apr 1924) 

837. Diwiy on iHJL \iCL oi L\TinN\iLY Tuposm Aiivi^i 

“ The \ i( e of ex tei iially irnposc'd ends has dee]) i c u »( s T eac hei s 
recei\e them from sfij»eiioi authoiities, these* authoiities ac- 
cept llieinfiomwhal iscuiientin the community The leacheis 
impose them u]K)n chiidien As a fiist consecjuenc'c', the intelli- 
gence of the tcMchei is not fiee, it is confined to receiving the 
aims laid clown lioin above. Too larcdy is the individual teacher 
so fiee (loin the dictation of authoiitative siqieivisor, textbook 
on methods, piesciilMHl couise of study, etc, that he can lc*t 
his mind c'ome to close ciuaiters with the pupil s mind and the 
subject matter This ciistru>.l of the teachei’s exfieiience is 
then rcfleclc'd in lack of confidence in the rc's|ionses of pupils. 
The latter lec ei\e their aims Ihiough a double oi treble evlcinal 
imposition, and aie constantly confused by the conflict lietween 
the aims which are natural lo lhc*ir own expcTience at the lime 
and those in which they are taught to acquiesce Lnlil the demo- 
cratic ciiterion of the intrinsic significance of every growing 
expeiience is recognizcnl, we sliall lie inlellc‘ctually confused by 
the demand for adaptation to external aims.” 

John Dewey, Demicracy and Education (Ntw Yoik, Macmillan, 1916), 
p 127 
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838. A Principal Aim 

“My main purpose must be lhal of enronraj?ing an eager 
curiosity. I jshall not care what particular subjei't matter the 
children learn so long as they are forming g(K)d habits of work 
and thought, an attitude of eager curiosity, and the habit of 
answering their own questions; so long as they are growing in 
knowledge of the sources of information and iii ability and dis- 
IH)sition U) use these sources; s(3 long as they are forming new 
and wider interests and gaining new appreciations, new mean- 
ings; so long as they are learning the facts that are necessary 
for drawing their coin'lusions. and realize that the^ must have 
facts in order to make conclusions. My general puriM)se, then, 
is to encourage the liabil <»f I<K)king l>elow the surface of things 
for reasons, the habit of asking thoughtful questions and of tiy- 
ing to find the answers to such (|uestions. My specific purpose 
is to help the <*hildreri to see that on the whole the life and the 
needs of other pfH)ple are much like our own, but that there are 
essential difteremes, and to find out vhy they exist.” 

Martha Peek Port or. The Teacher in fhe IVew Schoof (Yonkers World 
Book, 1930), pp >8 59. 

83Q. S^TE^TIFIC’ SnnvFvs In^iikquate to Give Gurriculum 

OnjKcrivhs 

“T.^et us consider for a moment the contention that social 
needs can be dis('o\erod by a study of social institutions and 
practices, and that the objectives for curriculum making, ac- 
cordingly, should lx‘ derived fioin educational sociology. . . . 

“As an illustration, let us suppose that a survey of denomi- 
national schcKils shotild reveal a tendency to train children to 
give uiKiuestioning adherence to a creed. This, then, is the fact. 
What is the need.^ Is this the kind of ('duration that is needed, 
let us say in the field of religious education; or do we need train- 
ing in the ability to make intelligent criticisms and revisions of 
the creeds? Turning to public t'diicatioii, w'O might ask the same 
question with regard to our faith in the federal Conslitulion, 
or with regard to ssuch fundamental institutions and practices 
as matrimony, private properly, and obedience to law. To say 
that such ciuestions can bo decided b^ taking observations of 
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the facts is at best merely trifling with a serious matter. How 
anyone can suppose that issues of this sort can be settled by 
jotting down observations in a notebook is past finding out. 
What these investigators actually do is to offer us their own un- 
crilici/ed ideas of educational objectives or aims, under the 
guise of having discovered them from a survey of the facts. . . . 

“It is high time to recognize the fact that the underlying 
questions in education cannot by any dexterity of manipula- 
tion be converted into questions of science. In the end we are 
bound to lose by such tactics. In fact this enthusiasm for scien- 
tific method has already done a great deal of harm. It has bred 
a type of educator whose outstanding trails are ccx'ks7ireness 
and supeificialily, and it has deepeneii the distrust of our aca- 
demic colleagues, who refuse to abandon the conviction that 
education is sometliiiig more serious and significant than it is 
made out to be.” 

B H. Bode, “Where Does One (lO for Fundainenlal Assumptions in 
Education.” in Edixcaiiumd Adrniimtration and Supervision, 14 364 69 
(Sept. 1928). 

840. “Mr. Dooley” on the Curriculitm 

“It makes no difference what you leach a boy so long as he 
doesn’t like it.” 

Quoted in School and Society, 1:625 (May 1, 1915). 

811. (hTRRK OLTJM FROW TUE hXTRRNAL PoiNT Ol’ ViEW 

“* A curriculum’ is here defined as that assemblage of plans, 
formulated puiposes, s|)ecificalions, rules, tevts, and principles, 
docunieiiled or subj<H*tively held, under wliich a teacher or a 
faculty of teachers w^ork in administering a specified kind and 
amount of education to a km)wn Ixaiy of learners over a sub- 
stantial term of months or years.” 

David Snedden, Foundations of Curricula (New York, Teachers College, 
1927). p. 3. 


842. Meiklejohn on the Study of Subjects 

“Our attempts to understand a civilization by studying 
'subjects’ have had the general success of attempts to make 
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trees by nailing logelher plank<> or gluing logelher sawdust. 
Surely it is time that we tried the experiment of becoming ac- 
quainted with a ciWIi/ation as a living whole.” 

Alexander M(‘ik1o)oho, “The Kxpc'rimontal College,” in Bulletin of Oie 
Vmveisify of Wisconsin (M.ir 1928), p. 1? 

8t3. An Earlieu View of Curricitlijm[ Making (192 1) 

*‘It is helpful to l)cgiTi with the simplest assumption, to be 
accepted lilerally, that education is to prepare men and women 
for the activities of e\or\ kind whic'h make up, or which ought 
to make up, vvell-rounde<l adult life; that it has no other pur- 
pose; lhal evei> thing should he done with a \iew to tliis pur- 
pf>se; and lhal nolhing should be included which does not ser\e 
this purpose. 

“ li]ducafion is piimaril> for adult life, not for child life. Its 
fundamental responsibility is to prej)are for the fifty years of 
adulth<MKl, not for Iho twenty years of childhood and youth. 

“When we know whaf men and women ought to do along the 
many lines and le>els of human expeiience, then we shall have 
before us the Ihings for which they should be tiained. The fust 
task is lo discover the activities which ought to make up the 
lives of men and women; and along with the®e, the abilities and 
peisonal ciualities necessary for proi>er performance. These 
are the educ’alional objectives. . . . 

“The first step is to analv/e the broad range of human ex- 
perieiu'e into major fields. , 

“The curriculum-maker . , . will l)e careful lo see that his 
analysis omits no txulion of the broad lange of desirable human 
e\|)eiience. Many matters will be taken care of through the 
normal processes of living and without any syslematic educa- 
tional labor. Other matters will be left lo non-scholastic agen- 
cies. But in the original analyses of human expeiience, the whole 
field should 1 k‘ viewed in order that the portions which belong 
to the schools may be pro[)erly seen, within themselves, and in 
relation to the whole. 

“The major fields of human action having been defined, the 
second step is to take them, one after the other, and analyze 
them into their more specific activities. In this analysis, one 
will first divide his field into a few rather large units; and then 
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break them up into smaller on^. This process of division will 
continue until he has found the quite specific activities that are 
to be iwrformed. . . . 

“The activities once dis(*overed, one can then see the ob- 
jectives of education. These latter are the abilities to perform 
in proper ways the activities.” 

Franklin Bohbiti, How to Make a CurrioHum (Br>ston, Houghton Mifllin, 
1924), pp. 7 10. 

811. Bobbitt o^ CunRicuLtM Making (1926) 

“liducation is for the social purpose of elevating the char- 
acter of human conduct above what it would otherwise be. 

“This conduct, which is to l>e elevated in character, is in 
part child conduct: in jiarl it is the conduct of >ou1h; and in 
part it is that of niatui'e iikmi and women. Life is to lie so lived 
at all ages or levels that it is <li versified and wholesome, abun- 
dant and fruitful. The task of education is to assist childhood, 
youth, and adulthood to hold to levels of pei formance of their 
activities which are high for the age in queslion. 

“The all-inclusive objeclive of educalion is h h(fl(tliigh at all 
times and ages the qmlily of human linng. This ctmlral objec- 
tive is the same for infants, children, youths, and adults. . . . 

“Life is lived in the moving present. It is to l)e guided in 
the jircseiit. It is to be held high in the present. The life that 
is l>cing i*urrentl> lived is the life that is to lie sha^H'd. Since 
it exists onl> in the present, it can Ik* sha^K'd onl> in thepies<*nt. 
Education is direcll\ concerned only with the moving present; 
with anything else, onl> by wav of assisting in holding high the 
day-by-day life-activities of the growing individual. 

“Teachers, pan*nts, children, aiul youths, must look to the 
entire seventy-year lile-series of high-grade activities properly 
to appre(*iate and understaiul what is g<H)d and wholesome for 
any one of the age-levels. . . . 

“Lcx)king to the entire life-continuum for guidance in up- 
holding the activities of the presinit does not demand that the 
present be merely a preparation fur the future. . . . The mo- 
menlum gained from holding the present high is the prepara- 
tion for the future. . . . 

“The current activities of high-grade living twenty-four 
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hours each day, and seven days each week are the curricu- 
liiin. . . . 

“The mere rearranf'cment of familiar subjecl matter in the 
form of general science, general mathemati(*s, and the like, as- 
sumes onl> a continuance t)f the archaic subjed-slorage concep- 
tion of educalion. 1"hese ccanpositing rnovemenls, therefore, 
as such, are really no pait of the inoderni/atitm of llie curriculum. 
They are merely new way'^ of doing the old things.” 

Franklin Rol»bitt, in 20lh Nal’l S(m foi the* Sludy of Kduc. 

(1927), Part 11, pp 11 >■). (Qiiolod by |K^iinissum oi tho Socu'ly.) 

1115. How CiVRK FOtt DEFi(m:\(:ji:s 

“Tliroughoul Ihe year niy <‘<»iwioiisness of the children’s 
lack of understanding <>f theii t»wn enviioninent guided the di 
rection of emphasis as new interesls de\ eloped. The rnetlnMl 
remained much the same as at the beginning. I used the illus- 
trali>e malerial lhe> bfought, Iheii exhihils, the questions 
the> asked, as a basis for further information, further activities, 
further (|uestions. The emphasis was put u]K»n those (piestions 
whose' answeis would help the childien to a bcUer understand- 
ing of their own envirfnnnent while cncoiiiaging a growing 
interest in things far away. . . . 

“No outlim* can give a fair representation (»f the children at 
work: of their attitudes, their developing interests, their re- 
lationships to each other, their increasing abililv to haridle the 
l<M)ls by means of which they gn'W in knowledge and in cre- 
ative power. 4 years work iva.s a years lirtnq ws b'sl I rould 
manage it. No outline can give a picture of a year's living.” 

Mfiitha Puk Pcir!«*i, The Teacher m /lie \ew Sthm)! (^oiikt'is, Woild 
Hook, 1930), pp. 2I« 19. 

816. Dewly on TiiE Orderly Dlvelof'men r of SuBJEcr 

AKtter 

“While in outward form, these remarks are gi> en to show that 
the teacher, as the member of the group having the riper and 
fuller experience and the greater insight into the possibilities 
of continuous development found in any suggested project, 
has not only the right but the duty to suggCwSt lines of activ- 
ity, and to show that there need not be any fear of adult im- 
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position provided the teacher knows children as well as subjects^ 
their import is not exhausted in bringing out this fact. Their 
basic purport is to show that progressive schools by virtue of 
being progressive, and not in spite of the fact, are under the 
necessity of finding projects which involve an orderly develop- 
ment and inter-connection of subject matter, since otherwise 
there can be no sufficiently complex and long-span undertaking. 
The opportunity and the need impose a responsibility. Pro- 
gressive teachers may and can work out and j)resent to other 
teachers for trial and criticism definite and organized bodies of 
knowledge, together with a listing of sources from which addi- 
tional information of the same sort can be secured. If it is asked 
how the presentation of such IkmUcs of knowledge would differ 
from the standardized texts of traditional si'hools, the answer 
is easy. In the first place, the material would be associated 
with and derived from occupational activities or prolonged 
cotirst's of action undertaken by the pupils themselves. In the 
second place, the material presented would not lie something 
to be literally followed by other teacheis and stu^enU, but 
would be indications of the intellectual |K>ssibilitics of this and 
that course of activity statements on the basis of carefully 
directed and observed experience of the questions that ha\e 
arisen in connection with them and of the kind of information 
found useful in answering them, and of where that knowledge 
can be had. No second experience would exactly duplicate the 
course of the first; but the presentation of material of this kind 
would liberate and direct the activities of any teacher dealing 
with the distincli\e emergencies and needs that would arise 
in I e-undertaking the same general ty|)e of project. Further 
material thus developed would be aclded, and a large and 
yet free body of related subject matter would gradually be 
built up.” 

John Dewey, Eduration and the Scirnce of Education,'* 

in Progressive Educafum, 5:203 (July -Aug. — Sept. 1928). 

847. Thorndike on the Disciplinary Value op School 

Subjects 

“By any reasonable interpretation of the results, the intel- 
lectual values of studies should be determined largely by the 
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special informalion, habits, interests, atliludes, and ideals 
which they demonstrably produce. The expectation of any 
large differences in general improvement of the mind from one 
study rather than another seems doomed to disappointment. 
The chief reason w'hy good thinkers seem superficially to have 
been made by having taken certain school studies, is that good 
thinkers have taken such studies, bec^oming better by the in- 
herent tendency of the good to gain more than the poor from 
any study. When the g<KKl thinkers studied Greek and Latin, 
these studies seemed to make gcH.>d thinking. Now that the 
good thinkers study ni>sics and IVigonomelry, these seem to 
make good thinkers. If the abler pupils should all study Physi- 
cal Education and Dramatic Art. thcvse subjects would seem to 
make good thinkers.” 

Edward L. Thorndik**, “Montol Discipline in High School Studies,” in 
Journal of Educational Psyclujlogy, 15:98 (Fob. 1921). 

848. Storm/and on run “Moral” EpnAiT of Drill 

“Plan some drill work early in the semester. Opportunities 
for drill work are so plentiful in every school subject that but 
little adjustment of a semester’s program will be necessary to 
introduce some drill work eai’ly in each semester. This is ad- 
vocated for the psychological or ‘moral' ellect it will have, espe- 
cially on a new class. It will give the pu])ils an early impression 
that the teacher means business, and that she expects earnest 
work. . . . 

“We cannot always mo>e in the child’s childish sphere of 
interests as a basis for the selection of subject matter. This is 
true in the field of memori/ation, but even more so in regard to 
much of the other material that must be maslensl by the drill 
method, notably in some of the elements that have been sug- 
ge.sted as skills or habits in writing, spelling, arithmetic, and 
language work. . . . 

“The greater part of the day must be spent in just the types 
of work that have been described, and, at best, there is a great 
deal of inglorious and wearing monotony alioul the learning of 
the fundamentals, both for teacher and pu])ils.” 

M. J. Stormzand, Progressive Methods of Teaching (Boston, Houghton 
MiflliiL 1924), pp. 246-50. 
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849. Not Knowledge but Interests and Attitudes 

“Children carry away very liitle book knowledge from the 
schools. Every teacher knows this. But the altitudes and 
habits carried from the school are of vital importance, not only 
for efficiency but for health. The way the school determines 
attitudes is not merely by the school environment, the habits 
and manners of the teachers, but also by the whole course of 
study, and especially by the tasks set and the directions given 
to the children, A vhole new pedagogy of the first importance 
is here invcdved. We have l)een so busy hitherto in teaching, 
in giving infoimation, in imparting knowledge, that we liave 
failed to see the signifu'ance of these deeper and more funda- 
mental tilings lhat result ff<mi learning, these results of edma- 
lion that are really permanent, namely, these interests and at- 
titudes.” 

W H Buinham, Ttte Normal Mind (New York, Appleton, 192i), 
p 293. 

830. Learning to Meet Felf Neids 

“‘The time for learning anything is the time when >ou need 
it.’ For there are gieat advantages which accrue when learning 
satisfies some real need, benefits some cherislied jiurpose, and 
is made ust‘ of at once and st> is kept alive and healthy for fur- 
ther use.” 

1 (Iwani L Thiirndikf, Adult Ijearmnq (New York, Macmillan, 1028), 
p 183 


851. PuRPOSEFiL AcTivirv AND Factng Reality 

“It may bt> asked: In what wa> does a cuniculuin based on 
pur|X)st' help the individual to face leality? The answer is not 
difficult. In the first place, the child’s attention is settled on 
purposes that really can be fulfilled. The teacher must see that 
it is so. He is next guided in contiiving to fulfill these purposes 
and so constantly meets the realities of life in the obstacles that 
stand in the way of the realization of his purposes. If his guide 
is wise, he will learn to face and overcome them without undue 
discouragement. In a scIkkJ situation, most of the individual 
purposes will be part of larger group purposes and provide op- 
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portunity for cooperation in socially useful activities. The char- 
acter of the purposes chosen by the child will change as the 
child himself gro\^s in ability to manage them. In other words, 
the purposes that tlie child chooses and liis increasing power to 
meet the contingencies that arise in the pursuit of his ends are 
indicative of his growth and personality integration. In short, 
the writer believes that a curriculum based, as it may be, on 
purpose provides the greatest opportunity for learning to face 
life as it really is.’" 

Caroline B. Zacliry, PersoruiUty Adjusfntenls oj SehtHjl Children (New 
York» Scritmor, 1929), pp. 260 61. 

832, Dewey on tue Test of a Good Project 
“The test of a good project is whether it is sufficiently full 
and complex to demand a variety of responses from different 
children and permit each to go at it and make his contribution 
in a way which is characteristic of hifuself. 1'he further lest or 
mark of a go(»d activity, educationally st)eaking, is that it have 
a sufficiently long time-span so that a series of endeavors and 
explorations are involved in it, and included in such a way that 
each step oficns up a new field, raises new questions, arouses 
a demand for further knowledge, and suggests what to do next 
on the basis of w'hat has been accomplished and the knowledge 
thereby gained. Occupational activities whicli meet these two 
conditions will of necessity result in not only amassing of known 
subject matter but in its orgaui/ation. They simply cannot be 
carried on without resulting in some orderly collection and 
systemati/ation of related facts and principles. So far is the 
principle of working toward organisation of knowledge not hos- 
tile to the principles of progressive education that the latter 
cannot ))erform its functions without reaching out into such or- 
ganization.” 

John Dewey, “ I*rt>gres*»ive Education and the Science of Education,*’ 
in Progressive Educafiont 5:202 (July -Aug. -Sept. 192d). 

853. Dewey on Individuality and I^earning 
“There is a present tendency in so-called advanced schools 
of educational thought (by no means confined to art classes 
like those of Cizek) to say, in effect, let us surround pupils 
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with certain materials, tools, appliances, etc., and then let 
pupils respond to these things according to their own desires. 
Above all let us not suggest any end or plan to the students; 
let us not suggest to them what they shall do, for (hat is an un- 
warranted trespass upon their sacred intellectual individuality 
since the essence of such individuality is to set up ends and aims. 

“Now such a method is really stupid. For it attempts the 
impossible, which is always stupid; and it misconceives the con- 
ditions of independent thinking. There are a multitude of ways 
of reacting to surrounding conditions, and without some guid- 
ance from experience these reactions are almost sure to be 
casual, sporadic, and ultimately fatiguing, accompanied by 
nervous strain. Since the teacher has presumably a greater 
background of ex|.)orieiice, there ib the same presumption of 
the riglit of a teacher to make suggestions as to what to do, as 
there is on the part of the head carpenter to suggest to appren- 
tices something of what they are to do. Moreover, the theory 
literally carried out would be obliged to banish all artiGcial ma- 
terials, l<K)Is, and appliances. Being the product o^ the skill, 
thought, and matured experience of others, they would also, 
by the theory, ‘interfere’ with personal freedom. 

“Moreover, when the child propr)ses or suggests what to do, 
some consequence to be attained, where is the suggestion sup- 
posed to spring from? There is no spontaneous gemiination 
in the mental life. If he does not get the suggestion from the 
teacher, he gels it from soinclxidy or something in the home or 
the street or from what some more \igorous fellow pupil is doing. 
llen(*e the chances are great of its being a passing and super- 
ficial suggestion, without iiiu(*h depth and range in other 
words, not spc'ciall^ conducive to the developing of freedom. If 
the teacher is leally a teacher, and not just a master or ‘author- 
ity,’ he should know enough about his pupils, their needs, ex- 
periences, degrees of skill, and knowledge, etc., to be able (not 
to dictate aims and plans) to share in a discussion regarding 
what is to be done and be as free to make suggestions as any- 
one else. (The implication that the teacher is the one and only 
person who has no ‘individuality’ or ‘freedom’ to ‘express’ 
would be funny if it were not often so sad in its outworkings.) 
And his contribution, given the conditions stated, will pre- 
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sumably do more to getting sometliing started which will really 
secure and increase the development of strictly individual capac- 
ities than will suggestions springing from uncontrolled hap- 
hazard sources. . . . 

“Freedom or iiuiividuality, in short, is not an original pos- 
session or gift. It is something to be achieved, to l)e wrought 
out. Suggestions as to things which may advantageously be 
taken, as to skill, as to methods of opera! ion, are indispensable 
conditions of its achievement. These by the nature of the rase 
must come from a sympathetic and discriminating knowledge 
of 'what has been done in tlic past and how it 1ms been done.” 

John Dewey, in Art and Educaiion (New York, Barnes Foundation lYcss, 
1929), pp. 180 -83. 

854. FRi:KDO\f 

“If attention is centered uinm the conditions which have to 
be met in order to secure a situation fa\orable to etfective think- 
ing, freedom will take care of itself. The individual who has a 
question which being really a question to him instigates his 
curiosity, which feeds his eagerness for information that will 
help him coiie with it, and who has at command an equipment 
which will permit thes(‘ interests to take effect, is intellectually 
free. Whatever inilialivc and imaginative \isi(»n he possesses 
will be called into play and control his impulse^ and habits. 
His own purposes will direct his actions. Otherwise, his seeming 
attention, his docility, his memori/ings, and repixKluctions, will 
partake of intellectual servility. Such a condition of intellec- 
tual subjection is needed for fitting the masses into a society 
where the many are not expected to h.*\e aims or ideas of their 
own, but to take orders from the few Ss t in authority. It is not 
adapted to a sfK'icly which intends to l)e democTatii*.” 

John Dewey, Democracy and Educaiion (New York, Macmillan, 1916), 
pp. 355-56. 

855. Safeguards Provided by Teacher and the Activity 

Itself 

“a. Each cliild became so completely absorbed in his share 
of the activity that not a moment of time was wasted. The ab- 
sence of disturbing pniblems proved this. 
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*‘b. A balancing of different types of enterprises was achieved 
by having the chosen activity cover such a large scope of 
ideas that almost every type of interest and work could be 
involved, 

“c. A checkup was made at different intervals to make cer- 
tain that the children’s needs in subject matter were being 
cared for. For instance, our spelling words and sentences grew 
out of the activity. In looking over the lisi of words required 
for the second grade 1 discovered few which had not been used. 
Then my questioning included the new woids and phrases and 
the children thus gained the necessary practicsj in their use. 

“d. Soinelimes 1 discovered a child who was nol progressing 
in certain subjerds. There was Daniel whose number work was 
weak. I gave him a position as ticket salesman. In this work 
he experienced money changing in figures up to one dollar. 
Often twenty youngsters bought tickets from him and he soon 
developed number strength.” 

Itulh M HockefI (< h 1 ). Teacher^’* (itwh to Chtld I^evehpment (Sacra- 
niouto, ('‘alifornia SinU* Board of FdiKatioii, 1930), p 840 

836. A Military Ooncei^tioin of What Is ^E^DCD 

“The demand everywhere is for men alert to re(»eive direc- 
tions, prompt in carrying them out, obedient to the last detail, 
and with the persistence that means final success. And how 
can these rare qualities be hammered into the boy or man more 
thoioughly than by some form of military discipline?” 

Lucion Howe, Universal Military Education and Service (New York, 
Putnam, 1917), p 107. 

837. Militvby Drill 

“Military drill is chiefly valuable from a psychological point 
of view, -nV., the constant suggestion of authority and recog- 
nition of authority.” 

Major General W. M. Black, in AgricuHural and Mechanical Colleges^ 
Bulletin 1920, No 8, U. S. Bureau of Education, p 23. 

858. The Military Effect or Textbook Assignments 

“Another habit inculcated by this system, [in vogue at the 
U. S. Military Academy] is respect for authoiity. This results 
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from the whole military educational idea, of course, but it is 
further stressed by the method of continued textbook assign- 
ments and the emphasis in the section room instruction upon 
the mastery of these assignments. The textbook is openly or 
tacitly assumed to be the last word on the subject under con- 
sideration. Time seldom allows classroom discussion of op- 
posing theories or of further developments; time presses; the 
material in today’s lesson must be covered; and then the 
next.” 

Col. Lucius IL Holt, “A Professional College with a Partieular and Re- 
stricted Purpose,” in Mtaol Life, J l.l5f (Sept 192'>). 

859. Military Discipline as Instinctive Obedience 

“ In its deeper and more imfMtrtaiit sense, discipline may be 
defined as the habit of instantaneous and instinclive obedience 
under any and all circumstances —it is the habit whereby the 
very nius<*leb of the soldier instinctivel> obey the words of com- 
mand, so that under wliale\er <*ircumsiaiices of danger or 
death the soldier may hear the woid of command, CAcn though 
his mind be loo confused lo work, his nuis(*les will obey, ft is 
toward this ultimate object that all rules of discipline lend. 
In war the \alue of this liabit of instantaneous and instinctive 
obedience is invaluable, and during the time of i)ea(*e every- 
thing possible should lie done lo ingrain into the very blood of 
the soldier this spirit, this habit of instantaneous, instinctive 
obedience lo the woid of command. . . . 

“In the military establishment certain exercises, such as 
close order drills and ceremonies, are called disciplinary exer- 
cises. They are designed lo teach ])rei ise and soldierly move- 
ments, and to inculcale that prompt and subconsekius obedi- 
ence which is essential to pro|>er military control.” 

Col. James A. Moss iiiiil Major John l-King. Manual of Military Training 
(Menasha, Wis , Rauta, 1927), (A 11, pp. I 3. 

860. Ilow THE Army Uses Psyiwilogv 

“The military problem, psychologicvdly speaking, resolves 
itself into taking every advantage of the herd instinct to inte- 
grate the mass. . . . This military processing of civilians is a 
purely empirical thing, but it is an eminently sound one. . . • 
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The methods have been tested out on many hard fought 
fields. . . . What we have left today is the residue of several 
thousand years of army experimenting. . . . 

“The mililary problem in dealing with the herd has three 
phases. First must })e determined the essential elements of 
mililary conduct which are to be impressed on the herd, such 
as bravery, self-sacrifice, loyally, obedience, and subordination. 

“The second phase is . . . Ihe method. ... It is useless 
to tiy and con\ince men of the value of mililary standards by 
reasoning with them; for leasoning, no matter how biilliant or 
conclusive, always leaves a suspicion of doubt and uncertainty 
in the mind of the average man. It is necessary that he be 
firmly convinced, and the l>esl wa> of doing this, in fact the 
only way, is to indoctrinate him. ("onstant repetition of the 
item to be iiuMilcated, unsupporled by any reasons, will have 
an immense elfecl on the suggestible herd-minded human. An 
opinion, an idea, or a code accpiiied in this manner can become 
so finniv fixed that one who (pieslions its essential lightness 
will l)e regaided as foolish, wicked, or insane. . . . 

“The third phase . . . is . . . building up a Tfeeling of 
unity. . . . Uniforms serve as a great means. . . . Paiades 
and reviews are great factors. . . . Bui probably the greatest 
tool in Ihe hands of the officer for bringing the members of the 
group their basic unity is close order drill. . . . The individ- 
ual s]>ends Ihe entire period of drill in conforming his move- 
ments to the movements of the group. . . . Another impor- 
tant resuU is that the individual leai ns to comply immediately 
with ordeis. He cannot take time to think abemt their correct- 
ness or justness liefore he etiraplies, but must auloinalically 
obey or his unit will likely walk over him.” 

Capt John 11 huios, in Infantry Journal, >93 % (Dec 1928). 

861. West Point Discipline 

“No less marked is the change of mental attitude of the new 
cadet at the end of ‘Beast Barracks’ [his first three weeks]. 
All sense of his importance, if he ever had any, has oozed 
away . . . and he realizes what a very small fish he is in this 
new pond. He lapidly acquires a most rcH'eptive mood in whidi 
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he absorbs the most important lesson that a soldi^ must learn,— 
OBEDIENCE. The ofHcers and cadets in diarge of him demand 
unhedtating and instant compliance with their orders. To this 
end the new cadets are made to execute every order at a run, 
not to harass them as they sometimes think, but to form the 
habit of immediate obedience.” 

xloot. C. Richardson, Wttl Poini (New York, Putnam, 1917), pp. 124L 



CHAPTER XX 


ORGANIZATION AND \DMINISTR\T10N OF THE 
EDDCATn li: PROCESS 

862. Thh Effect or BinsiMiSS Effk ikncy on Our Schools 

“TheAmerican people take £^ioal pride in llieii offidonr\. . , . 

“Building upon I his foundation the new industrial order has 
provided in ania/ing dbundan(e the lools of a certain type of 
efficiency . We say a (*ei t ain I \ |)e of eflk ienc> , Ikhmusc it is often 
an efficiency witliout puipose, an eflkiency of motion. . . . 

“That this idolatry ol eflkiency should impress itself upon 
the schfMils is entiiely to be exjiected. In fai I, in those paits of 
the country whkh have (oine under the paiiir ular swa\ of the 
machine culture, the entire educational sysle»n and the accorn- 
panving ediuational th(H«y have greatly influeiKcd by 
the ideals of business eiileipiise. PaitkuLuh in the great city 
systems education is thought of in lei ins of the construe lion of 
buildings, the floating of IkhkIs, the kr'eping of records, the dif 
ferentiation of function, and the e\olulion of a form ot puyiil 
management which makes possible the rapid and easy move- 
ment of great masses of (hildren through the s(h<K>ls. And the 
ambitious sch<K)l administrator (o\ets a refiiilation loi elli- 
ciencY and feels coinjjlimented if he is mistaken for a banker or 
(he director of some large ('orjKiration. Provided the ends are 
worthy there can of course be no objection to efficiency; but 
an efficiency of management should never be the ideal of edu- 
cation.” 

George S Counts, The Amertean Road to Culture (New York, John Day, 
1930), pp 136 38 

863. How Past Theory Abidins in Present Administration 

“The studies of the symbolic and formal sort represented the 
aims and material of education for a sufficiently long time to 
call info existence a machinery of administration and of instruo 

416 
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tion thoroughly adapted lo themselves. This machinery con- 
stituted the actual working scheme of administration and in- 
struction. These conditions persist long after the studies to 
which they are well adapted have lost their theoretical su- 
premacy. . . . 

“It is easy to fall into the habit of regaiding the lneohanic!^ 
of school organization and adminislialion as something com- 
paratively exloiiial and indiiroieiil to cducdlional purpO'ses 
and ideals. . . . We ffjigel that it is picHisely such things as 
those that really conliol the whole s\slein, even on its distinc- 
tively educational side . . . 'I’he sr^hool enviionnieiit and ma- 
chinery almost c*ompcl the more mec^hanical features of school- 
work to lord it over the more vital aims " 

John The hdiuaLonal Siluaiuon (ChuMpro, tJnivcisity of Clucago 

Press, J906), pp 22 25 

8()1. “Thu KssuNTrALs of \n ICiri/ rivK System of Schools” 

“In a sense, a system of sch<w)ls md> be regarded as an organ- 
ism created to produce certain changes in people. The lingers 
and hands are the leacheis: the nerves, the supervisory force, 
the brain, the cent lal administration. . , . 

“a. In order that the system ma> be* effective, therefore, it 
is necessdr> that there be at the center some agency which, in 
carelul and detailed fashkm, shall determine the i urposeof the 
firooess. . . 

“The eon lent, aiiangement, and order of the curriculum 
should be worked out, and the malerldis of instruction neces- 
sary to the process should be dove1o£)C‘d and providt‘d. Then 
the methods should Ire delermin(*d b\ which the (iirriculum 
may be best presonUHl to and mastered by the pupils. . . 
These are some of the problems of the brain of the organ- 
ism. . . . Without the solution of these problems, the fingers 
and hands do not know how to work most effc*ctively, tire nerves 
to give impulses, the lirain to direct. 

“b. The fingers and hands, the teachers, must be competent 
to carry out the plans of tlie central organization. . . . 

“c. The nerves, the supervisors and administrators, are use- 
ful only in so far as they facilitate the work of the teacher or 
carry messages tci and from the central organization. Their 
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task is to keep the work going, free the teacher frcnn petty 
detail, see that the direction of the work is right, and keep 
tile central organization in touch with the work that is going 
on* ■ • ■ 

“ f. . . • The principles apply as well to the work of a single 
school, a regional unit, or to a uniform system of schools, 
nation-wide in extent.” 

Christmn Education in China (Now York, Foreign Mission*) Conference, 
1922), pp 135 37. 

865. One Conception op Order 
ha\e known our piincipal to walk into a r(X)m, show the 
children a fly on the ceiling and tell them he wanted them to 
keep so quiet lhat he could hear the fly walk.” 

Reported hy a student 

866 How TO Treat Per«^ons 

“If our sch<K)ls create conditions which enable teachers, as 
well as pupils, 1o develop and exercise their mosf eflective 
powers, Ihey will remain tiue to democrallc ideals. The major 
considerations are (1) that no one serve merely as an instru- 
ment in the hands of anothei ; (2) that each be afforded an op- 
portunity to realize bis personality through the organizing ac- 
tivity of his own capacity, and (3) that one perform his own 
specialized tasks with a full consciousness of their implications 
in the functions of others.” 

H B Alberly and V T Tha>er, Supervision in the Secondary School 
(Boston, Heath, 1931), p 103 

867, An 1866 Attitude on Teacher Authority 

“The authority of the teachei as sovereign in the school is 
in no way deri\ed from, or dependent on the will of the pupil 
as subject; nor is the teacher in any way amenable to the pupil 
for his mode of exercising it. So far as the pupil-subject is con- 
cerned, the teacher is, in the better sense of the term, a true 
autocrat, and may both take his stand and carry himself as 
such. . . . 

“The teacher’s authority as absolute, must be imperative, 
rather than deliberative or demonstrative. His requirements 
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and decisions, in whatever form presented, whether that of re- 
quest, demand, or mandate, must be uuargued. What he re- 
solves upon and pronounces law, ^ould be simply and steadily 
insisted upon as right per se, and should be promptly and fully 
accepted by the pupil as right, on the one ground that the 
teacher, as such, is governor.” 

IVederick S. Jewell, School Uooo'nmetU (New York, Barnes, 1866), 
pp. 50-54. 

868. A 1922 View of the Teacher’s Rei.atioivships 

“'rhe teacher should recognize oerlain lelationships and their 
obligations. To the supervisor the attitude of respectful sub- 
ordination should be the rule. To fellow teachers the attitude 
should be that of sympathy and cooperation. Toward the 
pupils those attitudes most favorable to discipline should be 
adapted.” 

C E. Holley, The Teacher's Technique (New York, Tenlury, 1922), p 323. 

869. How A Teaciilr Properly Serves 

It is the duty of a teacher and of every man of inc^uiring mind 
“to stimulate the same sort of mind in those younger than him- 
self, whether his students, his cliildren, or liis fiiends. It is the 
business of such a man, not to hand out rigid bodies of doctrine, 
whether Socialism, Home Market Club protectionism, or any- 
thing else, but to train thos^ to whom lie speaks to think for 
themselves. He is not the gentleman behind the quick-lunch 
counter. ... He is more like the leader of a group of miners 
going into partially opi^iit'd countiy. lie has l>oen there before; 
he knows more than they do about tne (eclmique of explora- 
tion and detecting the metal they set^k, but he «*annot give them 
definite directions which will enable them to go to this or that 
spot and strike it rich. He can only tell them what he knows of 
the lay of the land and the proper methods <»f search, leaving 
it to them to explore and map out for fbemst^hes legions which 
he has never Aisiled or livers whose course he has erroneously 
conceived.” 

Zechariah Chafw, Jr , Tiie Inquiring Mind (New York, Harcouri Brace, 
1928), pp 20-21. 
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870. Suggestions from the Teacher 

“There is no ground for holding that the teacher should not 
suggest anything to the child until he has consciously expressed 
a want in that direction. A sympathetic teacher is (juite likely 
to know more clearly than the child himself what his own in- 
stincts are and mean. But the suggestion must fit in with the 
dominant mode of growth in the chiW; it must serve siini)ly as 
stimulus to bring forth more adec^ualely what the child is al- 
ready blindly striving to do. Only by wat(‘hing the child and 
seeing the attitude that he assumes towards suggestions can 
we tell whether they are operating as factors in furthering the 
child’s growth, or whether they are external, arbitrary imposi- 
tions interfering with normal groM th. 

“The same principle applies e\en more strongly to so-t*alled 
dictation work. Nothing is more absurd than to supiK)se that 
there is no middle term Ijotween leaving a child to his own un- 
guided fancies and likes or controlling his activities by a formal 
succession of dictated directions. As just intimated, it is the 
teacher's business to know what powers are striving^ for utter- 
ance at a given iieriod in the child’s development, and what 
sorts of activity will bring these to helpful expression, in order 
then to supply the nMfuisile stimuli and needed materials. The 
suggestkai, for instance, of a playhouse, the suggestion that 
comes from seeing objects that have alrea<ly been, made to fur- 
nish it, from seeing other c*hildren at work, is (piite sufficient 
definitely to dire(‘t the activities of a normal child of five. Imi- 
tation and suggestion come in naturally and inevitably, but 
only as instruments to help him < arry out his owm wishes and 
ideas. They serve to make him realize, to bring to conscious- 
ness, what he already is striving for in a vague, confused, and 
therefore ineffective way. From the psychological standpoint 
it may safely be said that when a teacher has to rely upon a 
series of dictated directions, it is just because the child has no 
image of his own of whal is to be done or why it is to be done. 
Instead, therefore, of gaining power of control by conforming to 
directions, he is really lowsing it — made dependent upon an ex- 
ternal source.” 


,/ohn Dewey, in Tilcmeniary School Record, 1 :150-31 (June 1900). 
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871. The Factory System of Educating 

“According to the present use of the word grade^ we mean a 
year of school work. It thus signifies a level of aci'oinplishinent 
and we find, even in the beginning of grading, the term grade 
of altainmerds thus used. . . . 

“The factory system, introduced in the early part of the 
nineteenth century and (*liaracleri/ed by si)er)ali/ation of work, 
proved so successful that it was applied to education. Teachers 
began to speciali/e in ct'ilain parts of llie curriculum; for ex- 
ample, the subje<'l matter which should be taught in one year 
to a group of pupils with a narrow age-range: and a superin- 
tendent was apiK)inled to sut)ervise the teachers and integrate 
their work. These groups of pupils studying specified amounts 
of subjec't matter were identified as grades.” 

W. W. ( a }\{\ “The DevolopniPiit of Piit>lir Sthool Organization,'* in 
Ret'ww of Educational Research, J :168 (Juui‘ 1981). 

872. JNo Misfit (hiiiDBEN 

“There are no misfit children. There are misfit schools, mis- 
fit texts and studies, misfit dogmavS and traditions of pedants 
and pedantry. There are misfit honus, misfit occupations and 
diversions. In fact, Iheie are all kinds and conditions of misfit 
clothing for children, but in the* nature of things there can 
be no misfit children.” 

KhmIctU k Ihjik }»> Mp pi \i\ Sitqtjest lom of Modern Science 

Concerning Education (New ^oik, Mai iiiillan, 1917), p 139. 

873. CfR\m^G to llnu' the Child 

“In child-centered scIukiK the system of giadiiig is designed 
to enable each child to make tlie best use of his time and apti- 
tudes. Many educators oppose (conventional grading because 
of the evils of trying to get each child to n^ach a definite stand- 
ard of achievement in each subject in a restricted period of time. 
The sacrifice of the individual to the iiroup, the feverish haste 
of the slow child, the (liscouragement ol the failure, the waste 
of lime for the pupil who can progress faster than his fellows 
and who forms the habit of working Mow his (capacities, the 
evil of pushing him ahead among older pupils, are all decried 
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by progressive educators. So also are loss to the pupils and to 
the community through keeping back a child who fails in a few 
subjects only, and making him repeat all subjects of the grade 
with a group of younger pupils. 

“The modem schools solve these problems in a variety of 
ways. Many provide for steady, continuous progress accord- 
ing to the individual ability of each pupil. Varying mentalities 
are taken into consideration. The superior child, being freed 
from routine work suited to the average child can be given a 
more extensive training along lines of special interest, and can 
be aided in developing to the highest degree Ihe characteristics 
that will make of him a future leadei. Some schools have de- 
veloped a technique of indhidual instruction, allowing each 
child to progress thiough self-directive materials from step to 
step at his own rate of speed. In some schcxJs this method is 
applied to the acquisition of skills only, and piojects occupy 
group activities for a part of each day.’* 

Don)thy BiUicrsee, Teaching the Prunary Grades (Now \ ork, Appleton, 
1932), pp. 10 11. 

871. Disregard of Individual Diffkrcnces 

“Public education is not keeping pace with the proved out- 
comes of research in this field. Mass methods are still in use, 
although they have l>een shown to be not only unintelligent, 
because impossible of specific direc*tion, but actually brutaliz- 
ing in their effect upon both pupil and teacher. I’or when pupils 
are at work at a level too high for their intelligence, the effect is 
brutalizing; when they aie at work at a level too low for their 
intelligence, the effe('l is again brulali/ing; and when teacheis 
in large numlx^rs reach a stale of violent outburst over iniqui- 
ties of organization which prevent them firom doing their best 
work; or fall into a passive loutine attitude of hopeless fatuity, 
still tile effect is brutalizing.” 

A H Sutherland, in 24th Yearbook, Nat’l Soc for the Study of Educ. 
(1925), Part II, p. 1. (Quoted by permission of the Society ) 

875. To Each Person Many I.Q.’s 

“To talk of an I.Q, is absurd. A person has as many I.Q.’s 
as he has functions. ... In certain fields of work some of the 
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failing students cuuld be more successful than some of the ex- 
cellent ones.” 

W H Pyle, in Sckx^l and Society, 31 820 (June 14. 1930) 

876. Kilihkr o^ Homogrimloiis (Irogping \isd Provision 

I'OR Im> 1VI11U>1L DlFn^RlLMES 

“One of Ihe inajoi pui poses of boinogeneous grouping is the 
provision foi induidual diilerences. I'he assumption was made 
that with three levels of ability in sections of the same grade 
level, each child could be jdaced in a gioup in which his inclivid- 
ual needs would lie inoie like those of the others in the group, 
thus ledueing the problem of providing for individual differ- 
ences. 

“The writei fears that, so far a-> total individual differences 
are concerned, and indeed so far as acadernic* difleienc'es are 
concerned, grouping, unless exlicriiely carefully directed, w^ould 
lead teachers to have li‘ss alertness to detect and provide for 
these differeru es ( )n the academic sides Ihe desire for uniformity 
would easily IcmcI to Ic'ss at lention to dc‘vitilions and consecpientlY 
to Jiiedioc rily. rrom the total |)CJsonalil\ aspect Ihe (Kation 
on the academic traits on which Ihe grouping is based leads to 
over -at lention to the paitial academic phases of education. 
The assumption of a general ability level in each group may 
clause rare gifts to pas'> by unsought and unnoticcMl There is 
danger of ascribing to the ‘gemsal intelligence level’ certain 
trails and disiHisilions which should iec*eive c'siM^cial attention, 
thus allowing retarding char act c'ristic‘s to dc»Vf‘lop. The impli- 
cation of r'aiise-and-cdlcH t where trait deviations and ability 
levels are conceinc*d may sc‘ive to obsc*uie Ihe real c'ausc's pos- 
sibly underlying l>olh and demanding attention. 

“True provision for individual ditlerences can come only 
through the right teaching and the optimum cKluc^alional pro- 
gram. When eclucalioTi means the liberation of the individual, 
both teacher and learner, for the maximum of development 
through social living and commrinily interaction, individual 
differences will assert themselves and be apparent for curbing 
or encouraging. Individual needs cannot be ascertained with- 
out indiviclual expression. The mechanizing accompaniments 
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of homogeneous grouping are in opposition to this type of ed- 
ucational piogram ” 

Alice V kcliher 4 ( riiical Study of Homageneom Grouping (Ntw York, 
Teachers College 19)1) pp 100 1 

877 Horn on Ability (Jroupjng 

“Children do nol fall into natural abilit> -groups and can- 
nol be classified so as to yield homogeneous gioupings, groups 
^huh apiiear relali\el> homogeneous at I he tune of dassifua- 
tion soon vary iiioie within themselves than they do from each 
othei, diffeient l>pes and amounts of insItiKtion are lequired 
by diflerent childien within each gioiip, ability -giouping does 
not s)l\e the problem of adpisting schools to individual dilTer- 
eiues ’ 

Ernest Ilcjin in 21tli Y< crliook NstlSic lor f hi Stii(l> of Ediic (192>), 
PdU U p 166 (Quoted l» (H riQis.Nion of llu So(nt> ) 

878 V PsYdiiviRic \jiw or Mi^ni 4l 1 rsiiNo 

“ Mental Icslin^ (nKaninc the measuieinent of irWelligeiMe 
capadtv and of ccilairi special abihfies ol peiformance and in- 
loiination) is used b> toadieis nuicli as a clniKal theiinometei 
is used 1)\ some housewives, the only sickness she becomes 
alarmcMi alKuil is something lint ic^gisteis a fever ( hildien 
whom these tests indiiate to be having tiouble are thiiisl into 
the ungiaded rooms, or retaided rcKinis much as if all pa- 
tients found to have a fever weie herded bv the doctois into a 
huge fever room and treatcnl for the fever’ The amusing 
iiony of it is that in many places thc*se college lions of the educa- 
tors failujes are calked opiiorliiinl v looiiis t 

KhiI \ Mtnnin^tr Iht Hunan Mind (\iw ^ork Crofts 1931), 
p 401 


879 Uow M4RK Pupils 

“Pupils should nol lie marked ein the intellectual response 
made in the class period Eliey slioiild be marked only on the 
basis of satisfactory or unsatisfactory outside appliualicm of 
the lessons taught during the class period ” 

T J Enar>p Ldw at tonal Inviranu (Boston Sir it ford 193 >) n 3 
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880. The Regents' SfYSTEM as Some See It 

“We find no evidence from any source which calls in ques- 
lion the underlying principles of the Regents system. . . . 
The princi])le of uniform centrally adnunislered examinations 
is sound and is indispensable to the wise administration of our 
educational system.” 

Ron D W<vmI, Nem York f*Jxf>erimenis wtfh ^ew Tyjte Modern Language 
Tests (New \ oik, Macniilhiii, 1927), pp. Slof. 

881. Danger oe ('ollkgk Entrance Standards 

'On the one hand, mo ha\e a leali/ation of the nec'essity of 
fitting the school (Mirru^diim to the individual child; on the 
other there is pressure from al)o\e, particularly in the second- 
ar> schools, to meet the reiiuirements for college etitrance. 
The prei)aration for college b(wrd examinations is especially 
the goal of the private schools. \iid this pressure is often ex- 
erted to the point where it seiiously injures the physical or 
mental health of the cliild. The fatiime and anxiety occasioned 
li> the drive to meet college entiance standards can hardly be 
overestimated. *’ 

Knic'^l H. drovo'. and PIinIIi'h RJaii(hanl, Inlrodncfwn to Menial Hygiene 
(New >urk, Holt, 1930), p 201. 

882. \s It WolVKs in South \f[uca 

“The examination nightmare is forever haunting the child 
and to reduce its terrors for the victim, teachers have st4)oped 
to the expedient of spoon feeding him mentally ; but this robs 
him of initialive, stifles in him the growth of original thought, 
enslaves him to the haliit of following the dictates of otheis 
and frustrates the primary aim of edu(*alion, namely to produce 
a citizen who can think for himself, can hold his own, and is 
prepared to serve his country with love and devotion.” 

Jieport of the Education Inquiry (kMrmiission^ (.)rrfnge Fjcm‘ Stuto l^ovince, 
192(>, p. 20. 

883. Measurement Workers’^^Need for Philosophy 

“Workers in educational measurement are freriuenlly ac- 
cused of being decidedly narrow and materialistic in their con- 
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ception of education. There is always a certain danger that in 
the giving and sioiing oi tests and the amassing of statistical 
data some individuals will not be able to see beyond to the 
larger purposes of education and to the real meaning of the 
measurement movement. Perh«\ps no educational worker is 
in greater need of a meaningful philosophy of education than 
he who is dealing with the most tangible results of instruction 
in the schools.” 

CbiFord Woody and Paul V Sangren, Admini^lraiion of the Testing Pro- 
gram (\oiikers. World Book, 19.12), pp 364 S'! 

884. E\olssive Evipiusts on QiiAJNfjTvnvi Siandards 

”Jn a peiiod of rapid readjustment the lendenc> of human 
natiiie to giasp at the one easy device of (pjantitative e\dliia- 
tion has unfortunately dominated thought and ac lion. We have 
a quantitative slandaid all over the I nited States. It is a 
fiction of the most ludirrous transpaieiKy, hut it ••eems to be 
satisfying to some who know little aiKml the real conditions, 
especially to those who solemnly sit in judgment on those grad- 
uates of high s('h<X)ls who wish to go to colh^ge ’’ 

Charlrs II Judd, Psydiolwjy of 1hifh-!Sdutol Subjeds (Boston, Cinn, 
m^), p 481 

883 The Mi vsLiuviijNr of School J’roditcts 

“DiJiing the past twenty-five or thiily years interest in the 
accurate measurement of s(hcx)l produits has probably ab- 
sorbed more energy and firsl-iale tdiilily among students of 
education in America than any other single activity. Iiispiied 
by the techni(|iie which had Ix^en peif(*cLed in the natural 
sciences those engaged in this work have M.)iighl lo standard- 
ize procedures and to improve instiiimenls ol testing so that 
the peisonal equation of the tester may lie eliminated en- 
tirely. . . . 

“Although the development of instruments for the measure- 
ment of school ]>roduc(s has had a sc'ienlific as well as a practi- 
cal motive, its major claim for popular support has been made 
in the name of elUciency. When the movement was in its first 
flush of youth its champions advanced the most extreme claims 
regardinff fts practical utility. Many school admimslraloTs and 
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students of education apparently believed that measurement 
held the key to the solutuui of all educational problems. Through 
the use of standardized tests they argued that systems, schools, 
teachers, and methods could be appraised. An era of rapid and 
uninterrupted educational advance consequently seemed im- 
mediately ahead. The result was an orgy of testing that swept 
through the entire country. 

“While it is yet too early to appraise this movement in its 
entirety, certain conclusions may be drawn with confidence. 
As aids in the process of education and in the advancement of 
knowledge in the whole field of learning, instriiineiits of meas- 
urement have proved their value and are (‘ortain U) remain 
On the other hand the feverish and tnicrilical fashioning of 
tests in terms of the existing cunri(‘uliini and in the name of 
efiiciency has undoubtedly served to fasten upon the schools 
an arebaic program of instruction and a false theory of the na- 
ture of learning. There is also evidence to indicate that inter- 
est in standardized testing prcKx^hires lias tended to stimulate 
the competitive impulses, to enforce social conformity, to mech- 
anize the teaching pr<K*ess, and to center attention on the 
less important products of the schcKil." 

fieorgp S. Counts, The American Hoad to Culture (New \ork, John Day, 
1930), pp. 146^8. 

880. Dbvvey ow Mkasurkmk^t in ICuL-rmoN 

“Nor need the ]>rogressive educator ho unduly scared by the 
idea that science is constituted by quantitative results, and, 
as it is often said, that whatever exists can bo measured, for all 
subjcH'ls pass through a (|ualitative stage before the> arrive 
at a quantitative one; ami if this were the place it could be 
shown that even in the iiiathemalical scieiu*es (|uantily <x‘cu- 
pios a secondary ]>]ace as compared wdth ideas of order which 
verge on the qualitative. \l all events, qualify of ac‘tivily and 
of conset|ueiice is more iiri|>orlant for the teacher than any 
quantitative element. If this fa<‘t prevents the development 
of a certain kind of science, it may'' be unfortunate. But the 
educator cannot sit down and wait till there are methods by 
which qiiaUty may be reduced to quantity; he must oi^erate 
Jbere and now. If he can orgauUe bis (jualiUUiye processes and 
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results into some connected intellectual form, he is really ad- 
vancing scientific method much more than if, ignoring what 
is actually most important, he devotes his energies to such un- 
important by-products as may now be measured. 

“Moreover, even if it be true that everything whic'h exists 
could be measured— if only we knew how -that which does 
not exist cannot be measured. And it is no paradox to say that 
the teacher is deeply concerned with what does not exist. For 
a progressive school is primarily concerned with growth, with 
a moving and changing process, with transforming existing ca- 
pacities and experiences; what already exists by way of native 
endowment and past achievement is subordinate to what it 
may become. Possibilities are more im|.x>rtant than what 
already exists, and knowledge of the latter counts only in 
its l)earing upon possibilities. The place of measurement of 
achievements as a the^ny of education is very different in a 
static educational sysleni from what it is in one which is 
dynamic, or in whirh the ongoing process of growing is the im- 
portant thing.” 

John De^ey, “IVogressive Education and the Science of Education," 
in Progressive Ed ucatwrt^ 5:1^9 200 (July —Aug Sept. 1928). 

887. Existing Uandicxps Rupehmsion 

“Supervision is suffering under three great handicaps. The 
first handicap is found in the widespread use of a ly|)e of close 
supervision that leaves to the teacher a ininiinum of oppor- 
tunity for the display of initiative, that puts the chief emphasis 
on specific methods and devicch, and on the learning of skills 
and predetermined subject matter, and therefore fails to see 
the importance of pupil growth in capacity for independent 
thinking, in variety of interests, in attitudes, appreciations, 
and habits. Second, the practic'e of tliis close supervision has 
produced confusion in the minds of teachers and executives as 
to the need, function, and meth<Hls f>f supervision. Finally, the 
tendency to organize supervision by subjects has a numW of 
bad effects, the chief of which is that it puts undue emphasis 
on the learning of subjei't matter to the exclusion of other val- 
ues and creates a set of vested interests that tend to oppose 
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curricular changes that threaten to disturb the status of exisL- 
iiig subjects of study.” 

Jes-^c TI Nfwlon, “Croafivc SuptTvjsion in High SchooK,” in Teachers 
Allege liecord, 30.640 (Apr. 1029). 

888. A Democratic Piulosopuy of Supervision 

“In the process of unfolding and developing the creative act 
the control must be held by the creator. . . . The greater the 
control by the cieator, the greater the possibilities for unique 
acts. The less the opportunity for ccuitrol by the creator, the 
les» the opportunity lor creative acts. All attempts, therefore, 
to fiee pupils or teachers from domination by evternal sources 
are steps toward theii greater creativeness. . . , 

“If we believe that creating is the essence c»f education and 
intelligent self-direction the supreme act of life, a program ol 
creative supervision should ho so planned and administered as 
to achieve as far as ixissible the intelligent self direction of the 
teacher Ihrougli (I) an euvinmiiient in which she is free to re- 
spond croati>el>; (2) op|X)ilunjty to do her own thinking, to 
form her own judgments, to disr'over her own finest interests 
and abilities; (.i) sulUcient guidance to develop her own tech- 
nique and lier own [mK’odures basf'd on a knowledge of how 
learning takes place; (1) Cvintimious e\|)erieiues which result 
in more and better self-dii<*ctM>n, in the re creation of her ex- 
periences, and in the integration of her peisonality,” 

Supennsmt and Ihf Vteainv Te<uter^ >lh \»arb(K)k Dept of Supervi- 
sors and Diredors c»t Instiiidion JN h \ ("New ^ork, Teachers College 
1932), pp 11, 290 

389. ^or l)ovii>vTio\ mir ('ooper^tton 

“As applied to the supcr\isi>r-leacher relationship, the demo- 
cratic ideal does not sanction the imposition of the super- 
visor's will ntxm his colleagues. Neither d\>es it permit of a re- 
lationship in which each member of his staff goes his own way 
without dynamic connections with his fellows or the aims and 
purposes of the srh(H>l as a whole. Democratic supervision 
implies that a supervisor will strive, by virtue of his position, 
to organize life within his school so that all factors in the situa- 
tion— supervisor, teachers, pupils, and even janitors —will 
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carry on their functions cooperatively and in such wise that 
each can define and perform his duty with an increasing appre- 
ciation of its l)e^ng upon the functions of others.” 

II. B. AU)orty and V. T. Tha>er, Supervision in the Secondary School 
(BostODt Heath, 1931), p. 91. 

890. The Principal and the Teacher 

*‘What distinguishes two individuals is a difference in per- 
fomiance ralher than false notions of status. The essential 
difference I)etween a principal of a sc'hool and a teacher, for 
example, consists in the former’s responsibilily for the smooth 
operalion of the sch<Kj| a^ a whole. He is the servant of his col- 
leagues in lhat his first concern is to provide conditions under 
which they can best exercise their distinctive functions, llis 
task it is to coordinate and integrate all factors that aflect the 
general conditions for carrying on the educational process. The 
teacher, on the other hand, is primarily iuteresled with life in 
the class-room, his pupils, and the work in which they are en- 
gaged. Kleriients of general discipline, the work inw)ther class- 
rooms, in grades above and below’^ and parallel to his own, in- 
volve him in so far as they moflify i)f necessity the plans that 
he wishes to carry out. Consecpiently the principal’s activities 
and the tejicher’s concerns should supplement and reinforce 
one another. Each is dependent for the ade<iuale performance 
of his duties u|Km the understanding and cooperation of the 
other. The same is true of relations with the offi(*e staff*, jani- 
tors, and so on. And there is every assurance that the inter- 
ests of each group will remve fairly adeciuale ret'ognition when 
facilities arc provided for pooling information regarding com- 
mon needs and foinnilating individual purposes in the light 
of all relevant considerations. A principal thus performs the 
duties of general administrator lies! when he brings all these 
functionaries into relationship with one another and by the ex- 
ercise of tact and consideration stimulates the origin and de- 
velopment of policies which express the consensus of the best 
judgment of the whole group.” 

V. T. Thayer, in William H. Kilpalrick (ed.). The Edacalumdl Frontki 
(New York, Century, 1933), pp. 237-38. 
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891 . Child Growth the Aim of Supervision 

“But in the Iasi analysis il is on l)ehalf of Ihe child that we 
must make our final plea for democratie suix'rvision. He is the 
befall and the end-all of our efF(»r(s, and (he efleefs upon him 
of the environment we create is the lest of our honesty and sin- 
cerity. We have fairly well abandoned that educational philos- 
ophy which contends that by oppression and suppression of all 
impulses a child learns lo use wisely the relative freedom of 
adiih life. We believe now that only as one learns painfully to 
exercise control will he praclice control. Only as he lives in 
an environment I hat respects |)ersonalily will a res|)ect for 
personality develop, ("onsecpienlly, we should strive to make 
our school environment consistent wilh the ideals wc pro- 
fess. If we are preparirif^ our pupils to exercise the demo- 
cratic functions of citizenship, w'c should organize our scho^ds 
so that in very truth they become replicas of deni(K*ratic 
life.” 

H. B. AllHTty and V. T. Thayor, Superrision in ihe Secorulary School 
(Boston, Heath, 1931), p. 10(i. 

892. Duties of the College Bovrd of Trustees 

“The fact that ihe l)oard constitutes a body corporate under 
the law, with power lo sue and be sued, wilh right lo hold prop- 
erty, and so forth, makes it legally possilile for the l)oard lo ex- 
ercise whatever control il wdshes over the use of properties and 
funds in the name of the institution, in so far as such control is 
not in violation of statute, . . , The board must determine in 
broad terras, the educational indicies of the inslitution. . . . 
In the field of finance, the board is primarily responsible for the 
securing and inanagenienl of the funds. In matters relating lo 
the technical phases of educational i>olicy, il is obviously good 
judgment for the Ixiard lo accept expert advice which it may 
reasonably expect from the chief administrative officer, or mem- 
bers of his staff, through him.” 

R. J. T^mard, E. B. Evondon, F. B. O’Rear. and others, Survey of Higher 
Eduealion for the United Lutheran Church in America (New York, Teachers 
GoUego, 1929), Vol. 1, pp. 91 85. 
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893. How TiiE Trustee Sees His Work 

“But what are the responsibilities and duties of trustees? 
Legally, they have responsibility for the whole show, but ac- 
tually they are considerably repressed. According to the fac- 
ulty, at least, a trustee should not discuss education because 
he is not supposed lo know anything about education; and he 
must be very careful not lo criticize faculty folks because that 
might interfere with academic freedom. There is general consen- 
sus, however, that he may take a firm grip upon himself, and 
upon his hat, and pass the hat. He may raise money, and if he 
does he may manage it and the property and the business ac- 
tivities of the university.” 

Harold H. Swift, in ll P. Fairchild (cd.). The Obhqation of Untversifies lo 
the Social Order (New York, New York University Press, 1933), p. 76. 

801 . How' THE Trustee Sees Fin\nce 

“I am not speaking entirely acadeinif'ally. . . . There are 
very real and practical implications. We heard last night, and 
we are hearing on e\ery hand, and we vshall hear nTuch more, 
that education is suHering from lack of funds. Our endowments 
come largely from prhate sources. Wills are IxMiig rewritten, 
and capitalists are not articulate. They write and rewrite wills, 
and they do not talk aboul if very much. ISaturally, discontent 
occurs and expresses itself during such times as these. We 
should look for it, and I think we should welcome it. But be- 
cause limes are Iroubhsl, unsound doctrines should no! go un- 
challenged; and the radical makes the front page. Hie conserv- 
ative, therefore, should shout twice as loudly to be heard at 
all.” 

Harold H. Swift, in H. P. Fairchild fed.). The Obliqntion of Universilbes 
fo die Social Order (New > ork. New \ork University l^ress, 1933), pp. 78-79. 

895. Cattell’s PropOvS\ls for Umverstty Orcjamization 

“1. There should be a corporation consisting of the profes- 
sors and other officers of the unhersity, the alumni who main- 
tain their interest in the institution, and members of the com- 
munity who ally themselves with it. In the case of the state 
universities part of the corporation would be elected by the 
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people. This corporation should elect trustees having the ordi- 
nary functions of trustees — the care of the property and ihe 
representation of the common sense of the corporation and of 
ihe community in university policy. The trustees should elect 
a chancellor and a treasurer who would represent the univer- 
sity in its relations with (he community. 

“2. Ilie professors or officers, or their representatives, should 
elect a president who has expert knowledge of education and of 
university administration. Ills salary should nol be larger, his 
position more dignified, or his powers greater than those of the 
professor. 

“3. Tlie unit of organization within the university should 
be the sch(K)l, division, or department, a group of men having 
common objects and interests, wlu) can meet frequently and 
see each olh(‘r daily. - It should be laige enough to meet for 
deliberation and to repiesent diverse points of view, but small 
enough for each to understand the whole and to feel respon- 
sible for it. 'File si/<* of this group is prescribed a psychologi- 
cal constant, its ellicient maximum l)eing about twenty men 
and its ininirnutn alunit ten. 

1. Each school, division, or department should elect its dean 
or chairman and its executive committee, and have as com])lele 
aulonoiny as is consistent with the welfare of the university 
as a whole. If should elect its minor officers and nominate its 
professors. The nominations for professorships should l)e sub- 
ject to the appnival of a board of advisers constituted for each 
department, consistiiig, say, of two ineml)ers of the department, 
two experts in the sulyect outside the university, and Iw^o pro- 
fessors from related departments. 'Fhe final election should be 
by a university senate, subjet'l to the veto of the tnistcvs. The 
same salaries should be paid for the same office and the same 
amount of work. The election sh(»uld l)e for life, ex('epl in the 
case of inifK'achment after trial. The <li vision should have 
financial as well as educational autonomy. Its income should 
be hel<l as a trust fund and it should be encouraged to increase 
this fund. 

“5. The departments or divisions should elect representa- 
tives for such committees as are needed wlien they have common 
interests, and to a senate w^hich should legislate for the univer- 
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sity as a whole and be a body coordinate with the trustees. It 
should have an executive committee which would meet with a 
similar committee of the trustees. There should also on spc(*ial 
occasions be plenums of divisions having interests in common 
and plenums of all the professors or oflicers of (he university. 
There should be as much flexibility and as complete anarchy 
throughout the university as is consistent with unity and 
order.” 

J. McKoen Caltell, University Control (New Yi>rk. Science Press, 1913), 

pp. 18 21. 

896. 0\ER9PLCIALIZATlON IN ADMINISTRATION 

“The practice now current in teachers’ colleges, especially 
on the graduate level, of sf)eciali/ing candidates for educa- 
tional leadership so exclusively in a narrow technology of ad- 
ministration is the most crucial defect of our present civili/a- 
lion, liecause it blindlolds the leadership of social planning. 
There is nothing the present ciisis (piite so uigently suggests 
as a new policy in our graduate teachers’ colleges.” 

R«>ss L Fiimc> in Thises on Freedom (Washington Nal’l Council of 
Ediic of tho N F A , m2) p 12 

897. School Adminisfration a Means, Not an Knd 

“School administration does not exist tor itself; it is only a 
means, not an end. ScIukiIs are maintained only for tlie giv- 
ing of education. School adminisliation which facilitates edu- 
cation, and does so without tniancial vvasle, is justifiable and 
vvorlh sj.)ending mone> upon; school administration which does 
not facilitate education is a paiasile a debauchery of public 
funds. vSehool administration, theiefoie, exists only for the 
pupil, and its t^fficac y must be measured by the extent to which 
it contributes to tea<*hing and learning; to leaching and learn- 
ing it must alwa>s be a servant. It makes its largest contribu- 
tions by providing efficient teachers and by famishing them 
and their pupils with the propei t<H)ls and environment with 
which and in which to woik.” 

Waid G Ri*edcr, Ttie Fundamentals of Public School Administration 
(New York, Macmillan, 1930), p 4. 
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898. Teacher Control of Education 

“Effective perfonnance of the professional functions presup- 
poses a general shifting of resp^)nsihiiity on the te(4inical side 
from lay to professional groups. And if Ihe connection indicaled 
in this study holds lielween the character of ihe administration 
and the character of the schfM)l program it would seem to con- 
stitute a warning against the idea that (fuestions of administra- 
tion are after all of little concern to the e^lucalor, and to imply 
that on the contrary administration must cither be made to 
WTve fundaineiital educational pur|K)ses or l>e permitted to 
dominate the public and Ihe teaching prof(‘ssi(»n in the inter- 
ests of standardi/ation. If this (^omdusion is soiind, educational 
efficiency demands exact reversal of the ttaditional relation- 
ship within the profession between the administrator and the 
worker dire<‘lly responsible for the educative process. Educa- 
tion in the lei'hnical sense should l>e llif‘ seiiioi biaruh, educa- 
tional administration Ihe junior bianch, of Ihe profession. The 
expert in administration should assist, not cimtrol, the educa- 
tional expert.” 

Ilov/anI 1) Ijan^turd. Educafionaf Sennre, fis Fundiom and Possibilities 
(New Yoik, Teachers Cnllegi\ 19 Jl), p 159. 

899. The Kducvtionxl Paitern of Sctiool \D\iiMSTRAriON 

“The patterns which should determine the functioning of 
educational organizations are more apjiropriately found in 
valid conceptions of the naluie and yiurfiose of education than 
in the structure of business and industry. Always it is the spe- 
cial task of the administralor to c»enter upon those conditions 
basic for the active participation of all fuiu lionaries; and the 
end he should have in view is that t>pe (»f planning which en- 
ables individiials and groups to carry on their own activities 
with intelligent reference to others. When problems arise or 
new policM's are called for, the administrator is charged with 
peculiar resyKinsibilily for teeing to it that all relevant aspects 
are considered. Leadership on these occasions does not consist 
in imposing his will upon others; it involves rather bringing 
about the coordinated and cooperative thinking and planning 
of all inUTe^ls in the light of purposes that transcend petty am- 
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bilious and concerns and which direct the active energies of 
every one toward the realization of ends shared by all. 

“Leadership under these conditions is no small undertaking. 
It involves lirst of all bringing the specialists together and keep- 
ing them together until their association has brought forth 
good fruit. As chairman the adininistrator must guide and 
direct discussion along lines relevant for all. He must be able 
to see and appreciate relations possiblt^ as well as actual between 
two experts who are perhaps blinded by exf‘essive preoccupa- 
tion with their own sp^Tialfie^s. He must respond sympathet- 
ically to a wide variety of interests. These he nuisl hold con- 
stantly before the eyes of all participants so that in attaining 
one value others are not sacrificed. What wisdom lie possesses 
he will contribute to the common pool, but the linal deci- 
sion arrived at will not How from his superior will or depend 
uiKin his position of authority. It will o\ol\e ratlier out of 
the group deliberations and win approval because it is the most 
relevant and comprehensive pnigram possible. And as a means 
toward the emergeii(‘e of a common program of thi^ nature it 
is his special concern and resfumsibility to maintain and cre- 
ate the conditions which will eli<*il from each participant the 
very liest he has to offer for the unified program. Finally, wdien 
deliberations are ended, his is the genius which imist see that 
agreements arrived at are e\e('uled with the same intelligent 
and understanding apprer’ialion of the relations between part 
and whole and wliole and part that characterized their evolu- 
tion.” 

V. T. Tha\or, in Witliani tl. ki]patri<k (wl.). The Edutafional Froniier 
(Npw York, IVntiiry, 1933), pp 23 > 30. 

900. SUBOBDIJNATIO^ OF I^DIKUTION TO AdWIMSTIUTION 

“To anyone who knows the facts, it is evident that, in siiite 
of the friendly attitude of teachers and the helpless good wishes 
of deans, our edm^ational institutions are ofliciall> interested 
in pupils and students only where they happen to impinge upon 
the formal operations of the mechanism. We cannot tolerate 
administrative vagueness, suspense, or untidiness in onr edu- 
cation. We rnuRf ‘know where we are’ in g^Kxi clean credits 
even though the pupils get nowhere in particular. In other 
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words, we are afraid frankly to place the student, always 
unique and lii^hly variable, in the full focus of attention and 
to ventuie direct dealings with the elusive, but recognizable 
and supremely desirable thing that we kmjw true education 
to ho. We set enormous store b> curricula and instruction, as 
tliough these were the eftsonlial matters, instead of bending 
every ('fforl, lirst of all, low'ard iinding out what unufue coinbina- 
lion of forces each individual l)efore us actually presents, 
what he is, what he knows, what he wants to do, what he can 
do, what he probably should do; then helping him to do his 
own learning under (Conditions that keep him in constant con- 
ta(ct W'ith the realities of his progress.” 

WilliHin S D‘«rno(l, Heahsm in Xmerican Education (Cambridge, Har- 
vard Uiiiveisily i932), 24 2'> 


901. PLA^u^a PowKR Wmii]\ thr TE\ciiiN(i Body 

•*lmmediatel> and practically a great change tow'ard demoe- 
ra(cy, freedom, and intelligence, not to mention character and 
leadorstiip for our schools, would be realized If the teaching 
iMidy, and finally the students as well, were given the right to 
iiomiiiale or to veto the ap|M)iiifiiient of the superintendent 
and other (‘xecutive olticers of a schiK>l. An evcfutive office 
thus made n'sponsible to the s(‘h(Md community would speedily 
develop a wholly different character. The incumbenl would of 
necessity be riMpiin'd to have or to develop a strong personal- 
ity, vision, Icnulership. He could no longer remain, as he now 
too often is, a iK)litician, a mere follower, a bureaucrat relying 
u[M)ii clerks and typewriters, without spirit and without vi- 
sion.” 

J. E. Kirkpatrick, Academic Ortfanizaiion and CAmlrol (Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, Antio('h tVess, PKU), pi» l.lbf. 


902. COINTROLLING ScilOOL POLICIES 

“The basic service which the board renders society is the 
formulation of general educational policy. ... If this majoi 
contention regarding the function <)f the board is granted, it 
naturally follows that the composition of the board of ed- 
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ucation is a matter of great social significance. The question is 
at once raised: To what element or elements of the population 
should society entrust its destiny? The criterion of personal 
competence is not enough. To permit one class or element 
to legislate for another would seem to be dangerous. Such a 
practice would open the way to exploitation of the most griev- 
ous type. Moreover, the whole of wisd(im resides in no single 
class or group. 

“This question of the control of education takes one to the 
heart of the social problem. . . . The temptation on the part 
of any controlling element in society to employ such an instru- 
ment to promote its own special point of view is certain to be 
extraordinarily scdurli\c. Is any class able to withstand it? 
A major task whi(‘h confronts us, theiefoie, is that of devising 
some means of so controlling the si‘ho<jl that it may not become 
the subservient tool of some powerful interest or group in the 
community. 

“The very coTi<'e]>tion of the nature of education and of the 
fundamental ])uipose of the sch<M>l is at stake. Is^edu(*ation 
to be I’egarck’d as a process of indrs^liinatioii or of enlighten- 
ment? Is the school to be conceived as a broadly educative 
agency, an agency wliich may liuslod to strive earnestly, 
and without jirejudico, to give to the >outh of Ihe nation genu- 
ine insight into the present complex industrial chili/alion, or 
is it to become an instrunient by means of which some domi- 
nant class or sc^cl impiessi's upon the mind of the coming gener- 
ation its own special bias or point of view? . . . 

“Tn shaping educational Ihe peculiar limitations of 

any dominant social class should lie noted. ... A dominant 
class is a privileged class, a class that is favored liy the exist- 
ing social anangement. It Ihcrefoic tends to be conservative, to 
exaggerate the merits of the prevailing order, and to fear any 
agitation favoring fundamental (‘hanges in the social struc- 
ture. . . . 

“Our boards of education are composed of business men. 
What this is likely to mean for American education is obvious. 
There is grave danger that the curriculum, methods of instruc- 
tion, administrative organization, and criteria of successful 
acliievement in the scluxil will be derived from the procedures, 
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needs, and ideals of commerce and industry. Evidence is al- 
ready accumulating to indicate that this is taking place.” 

George S. Gounte, The Social ComposUion of Boards of Kdumtion (Chi- 
cago, Dept, of Edueation, University of Chicago, 1927), pp. 90-94. 

903. The Repbesbntative Composition op the Scuooi. 

Boakd 

“When we accept the principle of reprcst'iilation of differ- 
ing interests on boards of ediicaliun, we must also si'ok ways 
and means for giving an educational character to this relation- 
ship. This suggestr that an analysis of a community in terms 
of conventional political or social or economic groupings may 
not serve the pur|:H)s(>s of public education. Here again we should 
realize that an analysis imist always take its character from 
the end it is to serve. As applied to education, this means that 
the groups represented on l)oards of education should have 
some functional interest in the processes of education. The 
criterion for representation should be an actual stake in the 
enterprise. This suggests a functional organization of boards 
that would include at least the professional stall’, parents, the 
community at large, and th<jse outside agencies with which 
the educational system is in intimate cimtact. To these should 
perhaps be added a repres«jntative «)f the city financial adminis- 
tralion. 'I’he principle we have in mind is a functional group- 
ing that will insure a hearing for all legitimate interests in 
education and a basis for mutual umlerstanding and a neces- 
sary give-and-take, as iH'twmi these groupings, on behalf of 
larger common concerns. Where the aclixilies of the sch<M)l 
are administered with the educational emphasis stressed in our 
previous discussion, we may hope that representation of di- 
verse interests on the board of education will serve the neces- 
sary purpose of interpreting society to the school.” 

V. T. Tliayer, in William 11. Kilpatrick. (H.), The Eduealioml Fronlitf 
(New York, Century, 1933), pp. 255-56, 



CHAPTER XXI 
MORAL EDUCATION 

901. OuB Evil Times (3800 b.c.) 

*Tn the Museum at Constantinople is a tablet of 3800 B.c. 
as follows: 

‘“We have fallen upon evil times and the world has waxed 
very old and ■wicked. Politics are very corrupt. Children are 
no longer respectful to their parents.’ ” 

G. T. W. Patrick, Iidroduetum to Philosophy (Boston. Houghton Mifllin, 
1924), p. 207n. 

905. Bbeakung up Schools in M sssacuusetts in 1837 

Horace Mann reports that in 1837 from 1.50 to 200 of the ap- 
proximately 2,800 winter rural schools in Massachusetts were 
“annually biought to a violent termination ... by the tri- 
umph of a rebellious spirit on the part of the scholars.” In 
other words, in Uiat one year the bad boys in Massachusetts 
broke up some 150 to 200 schools by running off the teachers. 

Horace Mann’s rei»orts to the Massachusetts Board of Education: 
First Annual Iteport, 1838, p 302, Sixth Annual Bepurt, 1843, p. 38; 
Eighth Annual Report, 1845, p. (t7. 

906. The Vnbeauty of Vuthohitarun Morals 

“A thorouglily modernized young man today distrusts moral 
wisdom precisely because it is commanded. 

“It is often said that this distrust is merely an aspect of the 
normal rebellion of youth. I do not believe it. This distrust 
is due to a much more fundamental cause. It is due not to a 
rebellion against authority but to an unbelief in it. This im- 
belief is the result of that dissolution of the ancient order out 
of which modem civilizatiop is emerging, and unless we under- 
stand the radical character of this unbelief we shall never un- 
derstand the moral confusion of this age. We shall fail to see 
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that morals taught with authority are pervaded with a sense 
of unreality because the sense of authority is no longer real. 
Men will not feel that wisdom is authentic if they are asked to 
believe that it derives from something which does not seem 
authentic.” 

Walter Lippmaiin, A Preface io Morals (New York, Macniillan, 1929), 

p. 228. 

907. Criminals and Education 

“Criminals today are not illiterate. 1’he prison school at 
Sing Sing was awarded a higher rating by investigators from 
Columbia University than public sch(K>ls of similar grades. If 
the public school is really to mold character, it must learn to 
soi*ialize education.” 

Lewis E. liaw<'s, “A Warden Looks at Kduration/* in Netv York Times 
Magazine, July 31, 1932. 

908. Thk Good Moral Ciiar\cteh 

(а) “The genuinely moral person is one, then, in whom the 
habit of regarding all capacities and habits of s^Mf from the so- 
cial standpoint is formed and active. Such an one forms his 
plans, regulates his desires, and hence performs his arts with 
reference to the effect they have upon the social groups of which 
he is a part. He is one whose dominant altiliid»'s and interests 
are bound up with associated activities. Accordingly he will 
find his happiness or satisfaction in the promotion of these ac- 
tivities irrespective of the particular jiaiiis and pleasures that 
accrue.” 

(б) “To one in whom these interests live (and they live to 
some extent in every individual not coinptetel> f)atho1ogical) 
their exercise brings happiness because it fulfills his life. To 
those in whom it is the supreme interest it brings supreme or 
final happiness. It is not preferred because it is the greater hap- 
piness, but in being preferred as expressing the only kind of 
self which the agent fundamentally wishes himself to be, it 
constitutes a kind of happiness with which others cannot be 
compared. It is unique, final, invaluable.” 

John Dewey and James H. Tufts, Ethics (Now York, Holt, 1908), 
pp. 298, 30). 
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909. Noble Ascetic Composure 

“The eyelids of a samurai know not moisture.” 

Elsu Inagaki Siifdniotfi, A Daughter of the Samurai (Garden City, 
Doubleday Page, 1925), p. 160. 

910. Character 

“Character consists in a man steadily pursuing the things 
of which he feels himself capalde.” 

Goethe. 

911. Convictions 

“The adoption of intelligence as the very heart of a philoso- 
phy of action does not exc'ludo firmness of cf»nviction nor dar- 
ing- It rather affirms that convictions must be firm enough to 
evoke and justify action, while also they are to be held in a 
way wlii<*h permits the individual to leain from his further ex- 
perience. ll implies that every sound conviction will be con- 
firmed, in the degree of its Miiindness, by sijbse(|uenl experi- 
ence. It trusts to convictions which are firm because#con-firmed 
in experien<‘e rather than those which are intense mainly be- 
cause of immaturity. At the same time it recognizes that ma- 
turity often leads to the limitations of rigid fixation, and that 
inexperieiK'e and ignoVance when animated by sincerity are 
often capable of thoughts and ad\enlures of wffiich a mind 
closed in by habit and iiiduratiHl by past experiences is inca- 
pable.” 

John Dewey and John L. Childs, m Wdliam 11. Kilpatrick (ed.), The 
Kdujcaimmd Frtmlier (New ^ ork, Onliiry, 1933), pp 312 13 

912. Person auty Not k Bitndli: of Character Traits 

“ The personality is not a handle of character trails like nggres^ 
sheness, modesty, ambition, cooperatveness^ good humor, and in- 
telligenre, each arising from a separate source of influence, and 
taking its own independent coiiise of dovel(»pment. The per- 
sonality evolves, a single pattern of bi'havior, with each act 
depending ufxm e^ery other while it is emerging 

Raymond If. Wheeler and Fninris T Perkins, Prinriplee of Menial 
Development (New Yoik, Cniwetl, 1932), p 25. 
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913 . The PsycholcwtY of Moral Conduct 

“A moral situation is one in which judgment and choice are 
required antecedently to overt at^lion. The practual meaning 
of Ibe situation -that is to say the ac^tion needed to satisfy it - 
is not self-evident. J I has to be searched for. Theie are conllicl- 
ing desires and aiternati\e apparent gotwls What is needed is 
to find the right course of a<tion. the right good. Hence, in- 
quiry is exacted: observation of the delailed makeup of the ^it- 
uation; analysis into ils diverse factors; clarification of what is 
obst'iiie; distMunling of the inoie insistent and vivid liails, 
tracing the (onseipientes of the vaiious modes of action that 
suggest thenisi'lves; legarding the dofision leachnl as h>|M)- 
thetical and lenlali\e until the anluipaled oi siip]>osed conse- 
quences uhich led to its adoption have been scpiaied with ac- 
tual conse(j[uences. 1'his inqnirv is intelligence. Our moral 
failures go back to some weakness ot dis]K)sition, some abseiu^e 
of symi>alhy, some oiie-sidnl bias that makes us |)eiforin the 
judgment of the (onciete case (aiele slv oi perversely. Wide 
synipalh>, keen sensitiveness, persistent e in the fate t)f the dis- 
agreeable, balante of inleresls enabling ns lo undertake the 
work of analysis and decision inlellitrenlK, are the distinctively 
moral traits -the virtues or moral exeelleneies ” 

John Dewey, lU'ionsfructmi m Philosophy (iStw ^(»rk, IToU, 1920), 
pp. 103 64. 


914. Jvvirs ON Moral Delibirviion 

“The hackneyed example of moral tlelilieratwn is the case 
of an habitual dniiikurd under lemplalitm. lie has made a re- 
solve lo reform, but he is now solicitcnl again by the bottle His 
moral triumph or failure lit orally consists in his finding the 
right name for the case. If he s«rvs that it is a case of not wast- 
ing gCKKl litpior aliead.v |xuired out, oi a case of not lieing churl- 
ish and unsociable when m the midst of li lends, or a case of 
learning something at last alrorit a brand of whiskey which he 
never met liefoie, or a case of celebrating a public holiday, or 
a case of stimulating himself to a more energetic resolve in favor 
of abstinence than any he has ever yet made, then he is lost. 
His choice of the wrong name seals his doom. But if, in spite of 
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all the plausible gucsl names with which his thirsty fancy su 
copiously furnishes him, he unwaveringly clings to the truer 
bad name, and apperceives the case as that of ‘being a drunk- 
ard, being a drunkard, being a drunkard,’ his feet are planted 
on the road to salvation. He saves himself by thinking rightly. 

“Thus are your pupils to be saved: first, by the stock of 
ideas with which you furnish them, second, by the amount of 
voluntary attention that they can exert in holding to the right 
ones, however unpalatable; and, third, by the several habits of 
acting definitely on these latter to which they have been suc- 
cessfully trained.” 

WilUam James, Talks to Teachers (New York, Holt, 1900), pp. 187-88. 

915 . OtmxJOK FOR Measurement of Character 

“There is no good reason for expecting tests of persons to 
yield the constant results found in physical measures. Exactly 
the same situation can never recur and can never be presented 
to two diflerenl persons. We deal in human life wjjh a series 
of events having common elements but always distinguished 
by unique fcatinrs and having thus uni<{ue totalities. The at- 
tempt to measure one trait after another, eventually to be 
sununed into a total clmracter, is dcM)med for two reasons. One 
is the very simple fact that liofore we can get to the last traits 
in the series the individual will have changed in some of the 
aspects earlier measured. We cannot measure fast enough. 
Even our measuring does something to change the person we 
would measure. Moreover, if we could bid the sun and all 
events in time to stand still for our measuring, we still would 
have the impossible task of combining a series of rigid abstrac- 
tions into an integrated whole, the parts of which interact, 
supplement, and compensate.” 

Character Eduealion, Dept, of Superintendence 10th Yearbook (1932), 
p.404. 

916 . Dissatisfaction W’ithin 

“When the fight begins within himself, 

A man’s worth something.” 

R(d>ert Browning, Men and Women: Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 
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917. How Conceive Morals 

“In the largest sense of the word, morals is education. It 
is learning the meaning of what we are about and employing 
that meaning in action/’ 

John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York, Holt, 1922), 

p. 280. 


918. Actual Experience the Only Educator 

“Experience of the real world is Ihe basis of vital instruction 
alx)ul it. . . . Character grows by fulfilling one’s function in 
some social group.” 

George A. Ox;, A Social Theory of ItcUgious Education (New York, 
Scribner, 1922), p. 193. 


919. Te\ching Morals 

“The moral life is a dynamic somewhat. It cannot be cre- 
ated; it may be elicited and stimulated. Morals cannot be 
taught; like diseases they are cauifhl. The race has thus far 
made lit lie use of a positive pedagogy of morals. It has adopted 
the quick and easy methods of precept, command, threat, 
punishment, repression. Commands repel; images attract. Pro- 
hibitions arouse defiance; symbols awaken the sympathies. 
Punishments brutalize; siKmtaiieous choice of values brings 
grace and strength.” 

Edwin D. Starhuck and others, .1 hnide to Books for Character (New Y’ork, 
Macniillun, 1930), Vol. 11, p. 15. 

920. What the School Can Do 

“A child is the creature of his groups, lioth those which 
make up his real world and lho.se with which he associates in 
his imagination. His character is molded by the situations in 
which he most genuinely functions; that is, when he acts suc- 
cessfully, freely, and for the sake of some imixirlant object. 
Therefore the school, if it is to contribute posit i\ ely to the child's 
character, must afford him opportunities to function, and what- 
ever of character may result from schooling will be intimately 
associated with the activities involved. This resultant char- 
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arler, furtlicnn«)re, will take ou ethical siKnilioance in propoi^ 
lion as the activities en$!;af;ed in are the functions that make 
up the world’s life, since the activities which are so learned as 
to in(*orporate the moral factors by which they are raised to 
the level of true soiial functions will then constitute the life of 
society.” 

Tliigh Ilartshorne, Character in Kuman llelaimns (Now \oik, Scribner, 
1932), p. 290. 

921. llVFT^UEM’E OF THE llOAfE 

“A, careful study ^as made in one community of the homes 
of the fifty most honest aii<t fif(y most dishonest children. This 
revealed certain iin|)orlant differences between home condi- 
lions of these two f^roiiiis of children. The homes from which 
the worst offenders came mi^ht l)e In'st characterized as ex- 
hibilinj' bad parental example, parental discord, bad discipline, 
unsocial attitudes toward children, imj^overished community, 
and chaujifiii^ cc'onornic or s<K*ial situation. The homes from 
which the more Imnesl children c'ame revealed the opposite of 
these* conditions.” 

Hugh Hartslieine, Character in Human lielatians (New \ork, StribniT, 
1932), pp 222 23 

922. lUmf AS SruvANT or Thinkin(! 

“In discussions of moral (*ducatiou we often seem to take for 
granted tlial the ('hief pioblem K to develop certain traits, in 
the sense of securing more truthfulness, more tolerance, more 
sympathy, etc. 'Phis is a quantitative pcjint of view, which 
breaks down under criticism. Truth-telliiig may be ruthless 
and brutal; tolerance may encourage crime; and sympathy, on 
the part of juries, may make it impossible to secure convictions. 
The i)roblem in moral education is not to secure a quantitative 
increase in trails, but a re-direction of them. The trails must 
be coiirdinaled and dire(*led towards a worUiy end, which means 
that moral education requires a social ideal and the continuous 
exercise of intelligence in the interprelalion and application 
of this ideal. Habit is merely the tool of intelligence. 

“This inlorpretalion of liabit gives a new significance to the 
function of intelligence. The insistence that habits must be 
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kept flexible 8o as to meet the exigencies of changing circum- 
stances means that education must aim to make behavior in- 
telligent by providing re^ourceb for dealing with novel situa- 
tions. As contrasted with the rigidity of mec*hanical habits, 
it means freedom, which, according to Dewey, means essen- 
tially the operation of thinking in the form of ‘intellectual in- 
itiative, independence in observation, judicious invention, fore- 
sight of conse(]uences, and ingi'iiuity of adaptation to them.’ 
In a word, the concern of education is not with the strengthen- 
ing of mental faculties, nor with the acquisition and organiza- 
tion of information, nor yet with the foim<)tion of S 11 bonds, 
but with the cultivation of thinking. For the ix)wer to think is 
the educational kingdom of heaven; if we seek it peisistently, 
other things will be addtxl unto us. I’hinking means flexibility 
of habit; it means a dominating purpose which achieves its 
realization by a ie('onsliuction or reorganization of previous 
experience.” 

B IJ B<h1<s Conflict mq Psycholotfm of Ijearnmg (Bo's I on, Heath, 1929), 
pp 273-74 

923. LiTniiATURi: vni> Ruildtno 

Character “is a descriptive word indk^aling how one will 
act and the spiiil or temper in vvhidi the dec*d is done. It con- 
sists of the sum of one’s attitudes at any given moment which 
determine how one will act in and feel towaid any specific sit- 
uation. It has its integialing i enters like kindliness or thought- 
fulness or thrift or loyally, liven these nuclei ol (*onduct and 
altitude are shifting quantities that are subject to eultivalion 
and training. They eaniiot bt* influenced, however, without 
changing the entire personality, ll is the nature of art to appeal 
directly and p<jweifully to fundamental attitude's like courage, 
love, or curiosity. One cannot read a novel without becoming 
identified with the action of the story. The entire ix'rsonality 
shifts and drifts in the direction of its dominant interests. An 
entrancing bit of fiction, therefore, is re-creating character at 
every instant.” 

Edwin D Starbuck and others, A Guide fo Books for Character (Mew York, 
MacmiUan, 1930), VoL 11, pp. 11 12. 
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924. ScurmJhKD Moral Instruction 

“Surely then, when all is said and done, there is no more fun- 
damental need than to use every possible chance— not one kind 
alone - to cultivate moral thoughtfulness. Think of the speed at 
which we li\e. Think of the thousand and one clamorous and 
misleading appeals made by modern cit> life to our young peo- 
ple. Sometimes we mar\el that, wilh so much to distract them 
from the pursuit of the (juieter and better modes of living, they 
turn oul so well. The time we sel aside for reflection upon these 
woilhiei things is not wasItHi Little as the results would seem 
to justify themselves in some cases, the school would not be 
living up to ilsobligation if it did not make provision foi steady, 
regular lefleclioii ujkui the things of highest excellence.” 

lTc*iir\ Neumann, Edwahon for Moral Growth (New \()rk, Appleton, 
1921). p 2n 

925 Dlwiy on Di*-(iPiiiNL 

“A i)ersoii who is liained to considei his actions, to under- 
take lliem delilM'iately, is in mi fai disciplined. Add to this 
ability a [H)wer to endure in an intelligently chosen course in 
lace of distiaction, confusion, and diflic ulty, and vou have the 
essence ol discipline.” 

John l)ewe\, Demmracy nnd Eduudion (Now York, Mac riiilldn, 1916), 

p 111 

92(| Till OLn-FASIIIONfD DlS<lPTIlNb 

“What ails the voiith ol today ' I5\ei> one is leady with an 
answer. ‘'fhe> ha\e grown peiveise because we have ceased 
to adniinistc'i the old-fashionc'd discipline,’ savs one. . . . 

“The faults of youth are due less to lelaxatiou of the old 
discipline than to the inaderpiac v and illusoriness of it ” 

(loorgo A Om, What Ails Oiir (New ytiik, Seiihnor, 1924), 

pp Ml i\ 

927. Thorndikl on Discni^LiNE 

“The discipline from enduring the disagreeable seems to be 
far outweighed by the disc'ipliiie from working wilh an inter- 
ested will along lines that lit one’s abilities.” 

Edward L Thorndiko, “ Dise iplinary Valuo of Studios in the Opinion of 
Students ” in Teachers Colleqe Records 25 143 (Mar 1924) 
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928. Strength of Will 

“A very largo part of the everyday meaning of is pre- 
cisely the deliberate or conscious disposition to persist and en- 
dure in a planned coiiise of action in spile of difficulties and 
conlraiy solicitations. . . . 

“Cleail> there are two factors in will. One has to do with 
the foresight of results, the other with the depth of hold the 
foreseen outcome has upcni the i>erson. (i') Obstinacy is persist- 
ence but it is not strength of volition. Obstinacy may l)e mere 
animal inertia and ins<msili\eness. A man keeps on doing a 
thing just because he has got staited, not because of any clearly 
thoughtH)ut purpose In fact, the obstinate man geneialJy 
declines (although he nid> not be quite aware of his refusal) to 
make clear to himself what his pro|K)sed end is; he has a feeling 
that if he allowed himsedf to get a (*lear and full idea of it, it 
might not Ire worth while. SfublKjinness shows itself even more 
in reluctan(*e to criticize ends which present themselves than it 
does in irersistence and energy in use of means to achieve the 
end. The really executive inair is a man who ponders his ends, 
who makes his ideas of the results of his ac I ions as (*lear and full 
as possible. The pecjple we called weak-willed or self-indulgent 
always deceive themselves as to the consocjiu nces of their 
acts. They pick out vmie feature which is agreeable and neg^ 
lect all attendant circumstances. When they Iregin to act, the 
disagreeable results they ignored Iregiii to show themselves. 
They are disr'ouiaged, or complain of being thwartKl in their 
good pur|.K)se by a hard fate, and shift to '^otne other line of 
action. That the primary dillerence Irelwr^en strong and feeble 
volition is intellectual, consisting in the degree of persistent 
firnmess and fullness with which ronserjuences are thought out, 
cannot be over-emphasized, 

“(ii) There is, of course, such a thing as a speculative trac- 
ing out of results. lOiids are then foreseen, but they do not lay 
deep hold of a person. They are something to knik at and for 
curiosity to play with rather than sbmethiiig to achieve. There 
is no such thing as over-intellectuality, but there is such a 
thing as a one-sided intellec'tuality. A person ‘takes it out’ as 
we say in considering the consetpicnees of proposed lines of 
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arlion. A certain fiabbinesb of fiber prevents the contemplated 
object fiom gripping him and engaging him in action.” 

John Devfcy, Democracy and Educalion (Now York, Macmillan, 1916), 
pp. 150-51 


929. Bad Disciplimi: from Formausm 

“It looks at first sight as if ionDalism and disorganization 
were as far apart as possible, but in fact they are closely con- 
nected, the latter being only the next step aftei the foi mer in 
a logical sequence. . . Foimalism goes very naturally with 

sensuality, avarice, st'lfish ambition, and other liails of dis- 
organization, because the meiely formal institution does not 
enlist and discipline the soul of the individual, but takes hold 
of him by the oulside, his i^eisonality l)eing left to torpor or to 
irre\eronl and riotous a( Ihity. So in the later centuries of the 
Roman Kinpiie, when its system Ras most ligiil, tlie people 
became unpatriotu, disordeily, and sensual. 

‘ In the same wa> a s(h<x)l whose discipline is merely formal, 
not engaging the inleiesl and good-will of the scholar is pietty 
certain to turn out unruly boys and girls, because whatever is 
most peisonal and vital in them becomes accustomed to assert 
itself in opposition to the system And so m a church where 
external observance has been developed at the expense of per- 
sonal judgment, the individual coiifoims to the rite and then 
feels free for all kinds of self-indulgence. In general the lower 
‘individualism’ of our time, the ruthless self-assertion which is 
so conspicuous, for example, in business, is not something apart 
fiom om institutions but expresses the fact that the> are largely 
fcunial .md unhuman, not containing and enlarging the soul 
of the individual ” 

rimrles II Coolo>, Soria/ Organization (New York, Scribner, 1915), 
p 349. 


930. The Eitec r of Punishment 
“Men do not become penitent and learn to abhor them- 
selves by having their backs cut open with the lash; rather they 
learn to abhor the lash ” 

George Eliot, in Felu Holt (New York, Crowell, no dale), p 356. 
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931. Corporal Punishment in Boston in 1844 

“ ‘But there is [said Horace Mann in The Common School 
Journal^ Oct. 1, ]845J another motive,- that of Fear, excited by 
the use of (Corporal Punishment, -which it seems now to be ad- 
mitted on all hands, has l)een employed to a most pernicious 
extent, in some of the schools. We d(» not refer so much to ex- 
treme cases, where surgical operations have become necessary, 
in order to save life or limb,— as to that general condition of 
mind, either of intense and disabling alarm, or of reckless hardi- 
hood and defiance, which is generated through the school, 
when corporal chastisement, like a grim Minister of Terror, 
stands forever at the teacher s right hand, and its aid is per- 
petually invoked to overcome all the evils of the schfX)Iroora. 
The abuse of this instrumentality had be(‘oine so flagrant, and, 
at last, so notorious, in these sch(K)ls, that, at the close of the 
year 1814, the school committee i)dssed [an order requiring a 
record of each instance of corfM)ral punishment] in hope that 
the fear of publicity and its conse(]uences would effect a reform, 
which an api>eal to reason and conscience had been unable to 
achieve.’ 

“In 1811 , for a representative school the Boston Sur- 

vey Committee found the floggings to a\erage 63 per day for 
four hundred children,” 

Otis W. Cald\vc*ll and S. A Courtis, Then and /Vot/» in Education: 18^ 
1923 (Yonkers, World Book, 1921;, pp 2i>b, 20. 

932. IIow View Pumsuwent 

'^Punishment is perhaps of all things brought from the past 
that one which most hinders us in d'^alinq with behavior. Much 
of course is included in this one word ‘‘punishment.' The worst 
aspect probably is that of dealing with wrongdoing as such. 
Most of us seem to feel ‘instincli\ely' that wrongdoing should 
be punished. In times past practically all the conscientious of 
our ancestors so thought and so acted on all wrongdoing in 
reach. Law and its enforcement are based on it. The«)logy 
seemed to fasten the idea in the \ery essence of religion. Cus- 
tom enthroned the practice in home and schoid. 

“ In spite of all this we arc now coming to see generally that 
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the puuibhraeni of children is seldom if ever effective of only 
good results and doubtfully of the best results. It is true that 
pain accompaniments can at times l)e arranged to advantage 
with very young childien. But it seems beyond question that 
no child should ever be punished merely l)e( ause he has done 
wrong. Not that wrongdoing should he ignored (sometimes 
yes, sometimes no), but that whate\ei is done be done only 
aftei full consideration of all foreseeable consequences and then 
solely with refeience to impio\ing aflaiis for the fuluie 

“To Ixjlieve much in punishment is so likelv to shut the mind 
to the causes of the present bad condition that genuine search 
for real treatment -will raiely lake place (\msidered lemedial 
tiealnient is all but bkxked All in all, especially \ivhere rhe in- 
tegialion ol peisonalit\ is consideied, punishment as such is 
seen (o be so dangerous that fewer and fewer thoughtful people 
aie willing to use it in any careful treatment of a behavior 
case ” 

\\illiani II KilpHtnik Behavior Problems*' m Uitldhoixi Edacaiion, 
5 IlOf (Nov 1928) 

933 No IMund^isl Basis or Morslity 

“Were there no future life morality would cease Man’s 
only deslin> would be to pi<x,iiie for himself the enjoyments 
of this life, iiresiieclive ol the moans applied . . . More- 
over . there would be no reason why man should be harassed 
by conscience llis only lahonil endeavor would be lo avoid 
detection and escape the puri^hmenl established b> law . . . 

“Were there no fuluie hie, no motive whatevei would in- 
duce us to jiractice virtue The only restraint imposed on 
vice and crime would be the feai of tempoial loss or punish- 
ment.” 

L Jouin, S T Ijoqic and Metaphysin (Ne\i York Si John's College, 
no date), pp 204-3 

934. Moral Character U^DERGIRDLD by a Moral Universe 

“The full life of education and the full life of religion are 
bound up with one another Education remains defective and 
falls short of its full end if it fails to beget the loyalty to eternal 
principles, the good will, the creative responsibility, which 
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enter into the making of moral character; and moral character 
is most, surely established only when it is undergirded and sus- 
tained by a faith that the constitution of the universe itself is 
moral, and that moral values are therefore eternal. That faith, 
that a)nviction, is religion.” 

Luthor A. Weighs Heligwus aitd Secular Education (Now York, American 
Trac‘1 Society, no date), p. 3. 

935. The ReIiIGioius Sioniftc4inck of the Scieivtific 
Attitude 

“They [scientists] have develo|)ed an elaborate method for 
detecting and discounting their prejudices. It consists of in- 
struments of precision, an accurate vocabulary, controlled ex- 
periment, and the suinnission not onl> i>f their results but of 
their processes to the judgment of their peers. This method 
provides a Ixxly in which the spirit of disinterestedness can 
li>e, and it might be said that modern science, not in its (Tude 
consecjuences but in its inward principle, not, that is to say, 
as manifested in automobiles, electric refrigerators, and rayon 
silk, but in the beha\ior men who invent and perfect these 
things, is the actual realization in a ])racticable mode of cMm- 
duct which can be learned and practiced, of the insight of 
high religion. The scientific discipline is one way in which 
this insight, hitherto lyrical and ]K»rsonal and apart, is brought 
down to earth and into direct and decisive contact with the 
concerns of mankind. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that pure scieme is high re- 
ligion incarnate. !\o doul)t the si*ience we have is not the whole 
incarnation, but as far as it goes it translates into a usable 
procedure what in the leaching of the sages has Ihm'ii an esoteric 
insight. Scientific method can l)e learni'd. The learning of it 
matures the human character. Its value can be demonstrated 
in concrete results. Its importance in human life is indisputable. 
But the insight of high religion as such could be appreciated 
only by those who were already mature; it corresponded to 
nothing in the exi>erience and the necessities of the ordinary 
man. It could \\e talked about but not taught; it could inspire 
only the few who were somehow already inspired. With the 
discovery of scientific method the insight has ceased to be an 
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intangible and ^mewhat formless idea and has become an or- 
ganized effort which moves mankind more profoundly than 
anything else in human affairs/’ 

alter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals York, MacaiOlan, 1929), 
pp. 238 39. 


936. A Roiman Catholic Attitude 

“[Horace] Mann and the other educalional reformers of the 
time, were not opposed to the leaching of religion. They seemed 
to realize Ihe fact that religion is even more necessary for the 
public welfare than the other siibjeds of the curiiculiim, but it 
was their judgment, and the judgment of those who came after 
them, that religion conld be taught elleclively in the home and 
in tlie chuich, and that it should be taught in these institutions 
rather than in the school. They seemed to have no realization 
that the banishment of leligion from the curriculum would 
weaken and disintegiate its lemaining elements. 

“The ('dlholic Church, howevei, did not concur in these 
judgments, and, as we ha\e seen, she set to woik inynedialely 
and \igorousl> to build up a scImk)1 s>slein of her own in this 
country In doing this, the effective teaching of leligion and of 
moialit> was her piiinaiy motive. She did not believe that 
these could be taughL effect ively when separated from the 
teaching of secular subjects and hence she intioduced into her 
schools those secular branches whic'h were being introduced 
in the state schcK)ls, that her cliildien might not suffer in any 
way in their temporal con(*ems tlirough attendance at her 
schools. 

“But it is not in accordance with her purpose that these 
branches be taught in her schools in the same manner in which 
they are taught in the public srh(K>ls. (Jod must be restored 
to His place in texIlKxik and teacher’s instiuction, hence both 
textbooks and methods are demanded for use in her schools 
which could not be used consistently in the public schools. 
When she tea('bes science in her schools, it must be in the light 
of higher knowledge, not that there is to be a conflict in the 
findings of science and the teachings of revelation, but, on the 
contrary, that tlie findings of science may be seen in their true 
perspective. When she teaches history, the saints must be re* 
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tainecl in their (rue relationship to human events and human 
conduct- She does not and cannot teach morality as a system 
of abstract laws and regulations or as a maudlin sentimentality 
devoid of rational content and rational basis.*’ 

Thomas J2. Shields, Philosophy of hducafion WashinRlfin, Catiiolic 
Education l^css, 1917), p[>. 405 6. 

937, Influknck of the Su\DA.y School 

“In the matter <if lionost>, c<Kiperati4)ii, inhibition, and per- 
sistence, we tiiui a i*eneral tendency for children eiirollecl in 
Sunday schords to exhibit more desirable conduct tlian the 
children who are not enrolled in Sunday scliools. Jiut, on the 
other hand, we find ^and this is especially true of honesty) 
that there is practically no correlation between frequency of 
attendance at Sunday school and conduct. Ay>paienlly it is 
i)nly necessary to be enrolled. It is clear that wo have here an 
excellent illuslration of selection. It is Ihe belter-trained chil- 
<lren who are enrolled in the Sunday scIhkJs in the first place. 
Furthermore, it is not expedixl that th<* Sunda\ seh(H>l, haxinjif 
the children for one out of one hundred waking? hours, could 
do very much in the way of eslablishinf» habits of conduct, 

“We would exyiect, however, that Ihe Sunday school would 
influence the ideals, altitudes, and opinions of childien. It is 
tnio that our data showtsl the attendants to be sli^^htly better 
informed rej'ardiufj; ethical standards than non-attendants. 
Furlberiuore, length and rej'ularily of allemlance was also 
correlaled with the ability to sc‘ore on tests of inoial knowl 
odfi;e and attitude. These asscK'iations between kiu)wled}’e and 
training, however, are very slight and do not establish any 
general competence of the Sunday scIkk)! to improve ethical 
insight. 

“1 Vo of our co-workers, who wore investigating the sources 
of moral knowledge, found that the correlatiai l)etw’een certain 
Suuday-ach(K>l teachers’ st'ores on the inoial-knowledge test 
and the scorows of their pupils was exceedingly low, indicating 
that the pupils’ ideas of right and wrong do not correspond with 
those of their teachers. They found, on the other hand, sub- 
stantial correlations between the scores of parents on these 
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tesla and those of their children, indicating that the ideas of 
right and wrong held by the parents are probably a strong fac- 
tor in delerinining the ideas of their children.” 

(lu^h liailshoine, Charader in Human Itelaliont (New York, Scribner, 
1032), pp 224-23. 



